





The White Berline Limousine 


The Latest Production of the Most Progressive 
Motor Car Company of Amenica 


"TE White Berline marks the highest development 
of the modern motor car, both in beauty of body 
design, and merit of chassis construction. Every 
small detail which adds to comfort, convenience, and 
safety of operation has been carefully and success- 
fully executed. 


The logical combination of left-side drive with 
right-hand control, places the driver in the proper 
position to handle the car with the greatest amount 
of safety in traffic, a very important factor in closed 
cars. The left-side position of the steering wheel, 
together with the White Electrical Starting and Light- 
ing System, makes it possible to reach the driving 
seat, start, and light the car without the necessity. of 


stepping into the street. When the services of the 
chauffeur are not required, the glass partition back of 
the driving seat can be instantly dropped out of 
sight, throwing the entire interior into one compartment. 


White Berline Limousines are built in Forty and 
Sixty horse-power models. 


The White GG Company 


CLEVELAND 
Manufacturers of 
Gasoline Motor Cars, 
Trucks and Taxicabs. 
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Economical ~ Effeetive 


To begin with it is a big cake 
and to end with it is a big 
saving, and all the time 
between it is a big help. 


Cleans‘Scours Polishes 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 























His hand was upon the plough, and he didjnot look back 
—Two and a Pocket Handkerchief”’—page 103 












spective mood. While the country 
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close political states. 


: eoet finds Washington in a retro-fyphill and centered in the movements in 


is in the throes of a presidential 

election, there is a placidity about 
the Capital that is refreshing, for presi- 
dential votes are not cast in the District 
of Columbia. 

The President has been located at his 
summer home in Beverly; Doctor Wood- 
row Wilson has journeyed back and forth 
from the “‘little white house” at Sea Girt; 
Colonel Roosevelt from Sagamore Hill has 
been making his flights across the country; 
while Eugene V. Debs in the West is 
urging and instructing his followers in 
the tenets of Socialism, and Chapin, the 
Prohibitionist, vigorously stumps the coun- 
try in his intrepid fight. Five presidential 
candidates in the field and hardly the echoes 
of a campaign in Washington itselfi—the 
goal of five presidential ambitions! 

With nearly all the Congressmen, Sena- 
tors and public officials away, Washington 
becomes a better political observatory 
than at any other time. It is true the 
presidential headquarters are maintained, 
but there is a zest lacking that is felt 
within the borders of the states where 
presidential votes are cast. The political 
prophet is kept busy. In October days 
at Washington one feels like an onlooker, 
as he reads the papers on the progress of 
the campaign, and for the moment national 
interest is diverted from the dome on the 


* * * 


‘T parks of the Capital and the sur- 

rounding Virginia and Maryland woods 
are aglow with the most splendid color 
scheme of all the year. Seen in the dis- 
tance through the purple haze the Lee 
Mansion recalls the stirring scenes of an 
autumn fifty years ago, when the Capital 
was thronged with soldiers, and Abraham 
Lincoln walked up and down the Avenue 
with the weight and cares of a Civil War 
and the preservation of the Union on his 
shoulders. 

In one of the parks I chanced on an old 
veteran who was serenely smoking his 
pipe and who remarked that in the autumn 
of ’62 there was a great influx of new troops 
recruited from the North, and how recent 
defeats of the Union Army made even 
Washington seem sombre and gloomy, 
despite the glories of that beautiful autumn. 

A troop of Boy. Scouts were just passing 
—lively young lads of from eight to six- 
teen. “Did you ever stop to think,” 
mused the old veteran, ‘that one-third of 
the armies of the Civil War were nothing 
more than’ boys like those lads you see 
marching there? But they were filled with 
the spirit of patriotism, and before the 
down had begun to show black against 
their rosy cheeks, they had developed 
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into heroes, aye, too often into martyrs. 
Those were the days when it meant 
something to keep up the spirits of the 
people. Old and new patriotic songs 


were sung on every occasion, and the 
deep devotion and purpose of the hour was 
felt everywhere. 

“In Washington there was a large 
number of Confederate sympathizers, and 
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Which was awarded a prize of $1500 at the recent Red Cross Conference 


even in those days we used to dread seeing 
President Lincoln mingle so freely among 
the people and among the troops—but 
little dreaming that his death would come 
by the hand of an actor-assassin.” 

The old man thought a moment, and as 
he knocked the ashes from his pipe, said: 

“What a difference there is between 
this and the old-time elections, for there 
is no deep and bitter 


reports on the step above. ‘“‘Here’s this 
report from England about coal. The 
great coal strike there has created uni- 
versal interest among manufacturers in 
an organized search for substitute and 
cheaper fuels for power and heat. A great 
many oil engines, this report claims, have 
already been ordered to replace and sup- 
plement steam power. A large number of 
English cities, including Alder- 
shot, Chichester, Birmingham, 
Bath, St. Albans, Bridgewater, 
Oxford, Sheerness and Liver- 
pool, will soon be wholly or 
partially independent of coal 
for their electrical plants. 
Many water works are also 
replacing steam with petrol 
engines, and the tie-up of the 
railways has given an enor- 
mous activity to the automo- 
bile and auto-truck trade.” 

“Pesky autos!” broke in a wiry little 
man who was passing by. “Pretty 
soon if a fellow hasn’t got one of them 
infernal machines, he’ll have to walk, I 
s’pose.”’ 

“Right you are, brother,” agreed the 
old Washingtonian. “Doesn’t it even say 
in this report here that ‘many firms pro- 
pose to send out their drummers with 





feeling as yet in the ae 
heat of the presiden- 
tial battle. Truly the 
world is moving. Peo- 
ple understand the 
uselessness and an- 
guish of war, and no 
more startling truth 
has ever been uttered 
than that of my old 
commander when he 
said, ‘War is hell.’” 
And the veteran of 
62 doffed his hat as he pointed to the 
equestrian statue of William Tecumseh 
Sherman standing out in the glory of the 
autumn noonday. 


* * * 


 pmmoertghd is the mother of invention,” 
quoted the old Washingtonian, who 
stopped to rest on the Capitol steps. He 
carefully deposited an armful of consular 





autos adapted to carry a reasonable amount 
of samples, enabling a man to cover more 
ground and find new customers with less 


loss of time and expense.’ ” 


“Drummers, eh?” gasped his little 
neighbor. ‘Well, now! I reckon that 
ain’t so bad, after all. You see, friend, my 
son’s a traveling salesman. I tell you, 
those English are the ingenious cusses! 
Doing without coal, eh?” 
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ANOTHER genial young man has been 
added to the White House force. 
For some years Thomas W. Brahany has 
been one of the most popular secretaries 
and newspaper correspondents at Wash- 
ington. Everyone seemed to call him 
“Tom,” and his good-natured ways, 
keen observations and loyal services have 
always attracted friends. He was born 
at Madison, Wisconsin, in 1875, educated 
at the public schools there and also stud- 
ied at the University of Wisconsin. He 
began his newspaper career as correspon- 
dent for various Chicago and Milwaukee 
newspapers. Later on he became the 
state editor of the Milwaukee Sentinel, 
and after a while he seemed to know 
everyone who lived within the boundaries 
of the state. 

At theopening of the Fifty-sixth Congress 
Mr. Brahany came to Washington as 
private secretary to Senator J. V. Quarles, 
and remained with him during his entire 
term. For two years he was with Senator 
Spooner, and then became Washington 
correspondent for the Milwaukee Sentinel. 
His work at the Capital also extended to 
the Washington Bureau of the New York 
Evening Post, and later to the Washington 
Bureau of the New York Tribune. On 
December 12, 1910, he was appointed 
executive secretary of the Tariff Board, 
and held this position until he assumed his 
present duties as assistant secretary to 
the President in place of Sherman Allen, 
who was made assistant secretary of the 
Treasury. The brilliant career of Thomas 
Brahany shows the possibilities for an 
energetic young man who is eager to render 
loyal and efficient service, with a good 
nature that cannot be disturbed under any 
circumstances. 

* * * 


JN vacation days it was refreshing now 

and then to find a place where political 
matters were not taken so seriously. There 
was Uncle Hiram down in old Nantucket. 
He sat on a barrel on the edge of the wharf, 
whittling and reminiscent. He insisted 
that politics, after all, was just a little 
game of fishing and reminded us of the 
time he went after “big fish.” 

“The first bite,” he said, “I thought I 
had a big halibut, but before I got him in, 


the line parted. The second time a blue- 
fish with teeth like a chopping machine 
took hold, and I just got him alongside 
when he bit the gange in two and I lost 
him.” 

“What about the third time?” from 
everyone, impatiently. 

“Oh!” he answered, leisurely adjusting 
the bait to his line, “the third time I just 
caught a good honest codfish. People will 
go fishin’ and expect to get halibut, sword- 
fish, bluefish and all them thar things that 





THOMAS W. BRAHANY 
The live-wire Washington newspaper correspondent, 
who has been appointed assistant secretary to 

President Taft 


are more val’yble, but they come ’round 
finally and just take good old-fashioned 
codfish. Now with all these air trimmin’ 
and new progressive fellows when they 
come right down to brass tacks and get 
all over the excitement, every party will 
be content to go after codfish. It is a good - 
diet and it lasts. 

“Now the p’litical waters are stirred. 
There is Wilson, he is a good halibut; 
then Roosevelt, he is a mighty spry, tooth- 
some bluefish, but after all is done we come 
to codfish because we are reminded of 
codfish during the hard winter when we 
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want something substantial to eat. Yes, 
sir, you can draw your own conclusions.” 

He put his quid of tobacco on the other 
side and reflected. 


* * * 


— it comes to thoroughly active 
work at a congressional hearing in 
Washington, Mr. Herbert Noble of New 
York knows how to expedite business for 
results. He appeared for the publishers 
in the Senate hearing for the Periodical 
Publishers’ Association and made “every 
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HERBERT NOBLE OF NEW YORK 
An effective advocate of liberal postal regulations 


little movement” count from the time 
Dr. Shaw of the Review of Reviews began 
his argument until the last Senator had 
finished his interrogations. 

The most important hearing in recent 
years in which the interest of the govern- 
ment was involved was conducted last year 
before the Hughes Commission, over which 
Justice Hughes of the Supreme Court of 
the United States presided, appointed by 
President Taft for the purpose of deter- 
mining the cost of carrying the mails. 

Every magazine reader in the United 
States was vitally interested in the out- 
come of this hearing as the Commission 
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was appointed for the purpose of deter- 
mining the cost of carrying second-class 
mail especially. 

The results were as gratifying as the 
interests were vital, as Mr. Noble suc- 
ceeded upon the evidence adduced by 
the Post-office Department itself in prov- 
ing that the cost to the government for 
the transportation of magazines was 
considerably lower than it had been re- 
ported by the government to be, and as 
a consequence the postage rate on maga- 
zines was not increased. 

Mr. Noble was born in Maryland, was 
graduated from St. John’s College, An- 
napolis, Maryland, from which institution 
he recently received the degree of LL.D., 
and was for some years a professor at the 
Law School of Columbia University in 
the City of New York. He is now the 
senior member of the New York law firm 
of Noble, Estabrook & McHarg. Mr. 
Noble has always been a Democrat in 
politics, but his first consideration has 
always been the practice of his profession. 
Whether in trying a case, making a plea, 
or in personal conference, Mr. Noble has 
that delightful, charming personality which 
inspires confidence and wins friends. When 
he shakes his shock of hair, and medi- 
tatively twirls his heavy gray moustache, it 
is certain that something is being planned 
which will bring results. A man who knows 
how to handle a hearing in these ‘‘much 
heard” days has mastered a form of legal 
and legislative procedure that is in great 
demand. Many a lawyer distinguished 
in his home city or state has met his 
Waterloo in the swirl of Washington in- 
tricacies, and the man who comes to the 
Capital and attracts the attention of 
Congressmen and government officials 
makes a lasting impression, and is often 
recalled later to become a part of the 
select ‘inner circle’’ itself. 

A LIVELY diplomatic skirmish was 

occasioned over the proposition of 
relieving part of our American shipping 
from payment of tolls at the Panama Canal. 
The note of protest from Great Britain 
came during Ambassador Bryce’s absence 
and insisted that to allow American vessels 
to pass through the canal without the pay- 


* * * 
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ment of tolls would be to violate the letter 
and spirit of the Hay-Pauncefote treaty. 

President Taft’s response came with a 
ring that showed the legal bent of his 
mind. He believed that we have the 
right to charge tolls to all nations alike 
for the use of the canal, and that these 
tolls should be the same to all. He in- 
sisted that ‘when we are dealing with our 
own ships, the practice of governments 
subsidizing their own merchant vessels 
is so well established in general that a 
subsidy equal to the tolls, an equivalent 
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decision was reached, couched full-born 
in legal vernacular. 

Senator Root takes issue on this point 
with the President, and insists that the 
Hague Tribunal would not place this 
construction upon the Hay-Pauncefote 
treaty. Commissioner Louis K. Rourke 
of Boston, long prominent in canal ac- 
tivities, agrees with the New York sena- 
tor, holding that the canal is a military 
asset rather than a practical business 
proposition. 


The Hay-—Pauncefote treaty recalls 





; LINCOLN’S FAMOUS BODYGUARD 
Showing the surviving members of the guard which was with the great President during the greater part of the 


war. 


Seated, left to right—William Reith, president of the Veterans; John J. B. Leach, vice-president; Earnest 


Ruppert and Louis Kettler; standing—Rudolph Saur, John A. Seiler, Jacob Karr and Charles Hartman 


remission of tolls, cannot be held to be 
discrimination” as the United States owns 
and built the canal and certainly has some 
rights established as far as the interests 
of this nation are concerned. Whenever 
a legal point that involves wading through 
a mass of papers comes up in the regular 
routine, President Taft is as happy as if 
he was enjoying an extra holiday. A 
member of the foreign legation insisted 
‘that no other President had ever been 
so strongly entrenched in legal knowledge 
that executive opinions did not have to 
wander through a labyrinth of legal 
explication before a clear and definite 


some interesting episodes in the history 
of diplomacy. The treaty provides that 
“the canal shall be free and open to the 
vessels of commerce and of war of all 
nations observing these rules on terms of 
entire equality, so that there shall be no 
discrimination against any such nation, 
or its citizens or subjects, in respect of 
the conditions or charges of traffic, or 
otherwise.” It is felt that this clause 
clearly refers to other nations and not 
the nation who built the canal and owns 
the canal. Otherwise it would be diffi- 
cult to discern any practical business 
reason for investing $375,000,000 in a 
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project from which no benefits would 
accrue to the ewner of the “Great Ditch.” 
Ld 


* * 


NE of the most effective addresses on 
the recall of judges and decisions was 
the speech of Congressman Augustus P. 
Gardner of Massachusetts, which is likely 
to find use later as campaign material. 
The speech strikes a progressive note 
and makes a close analysis of what consti- 
ps pure democracy. The Massachusetts 


\ 


\ 







HON. AUGUSTUS P. GARDNER 
assachusetts Congressman, one of the prominen 
orators of the House 


—< 
Congressman has made a thorough study 
of the subject and claims that since the 
foundation of our government judges may 
be removed by the legislative and execu- 
tive power, and those who have been found 
guilty of misconduct removed by im- 
peachment. Then he reminds us that this 
is an era of discontent; much of it justi- 
fiable, while much is due to the artful 
sophistries of the demagogue. ‘When 
filled with anger,” aptly remarks Mr. 
Gardner, “men do not attack with dis- 
crimination, but attack blindly.” 
Showing that the ancient British court 
procedure has been reformed, while ours is 


WASHINGTON 


‘s 


archaic, Mr. Gardner charges our courts 
with clinging to worn-out methods, and 
gives a most comprehensive review of 
instructive experiences, pointing out graph- 
ically how Abraham Lincoln would certainly 
have been removed under the recall sys- 
tem in 1861 or 1862, since Lincoln was the 
choice of the minority only, a large 
majority of the people having voted in 
1860 for other candidates. 

“In ancient Rome,” says Congressman 
Gardner, “the tribunes of the people were 
charged with the duty of annulling laws 
which struck at fundamental rights. 
Those whose purposes had been thwarted 
advised the Romans to do away with the 
tribunes, and history states as a result 
that Rome gave up the tribunes, lost her 
liberty and never regained it until the 
tribunes were elected as before to hold 
in check the irrational impulses of indi- 
vidual leaders among the people.” 

Mr. Gardner’s speech throughout is full 
of meaty argument. Not only does he 
cite historical instances, but an event 
within the memory of men still on the 
floor of Congress, when a Democratic 
member, after twenty years of faithful 
and appreciative service, voted on the 
unpopular side in one instance and was 
recalled by his constituency. 

Insisting that the recall would make 
men seem cowardly and fearful of. deliv- 
ering decisions, however right and just, 
knowing: that political squalls might 
sweep them out of office and that the one 
grave difficulty that will confront the 
country, as confessed by even Governor 
Foss, would be in getting good men to 
serve under such conditions, Mr. Gardner 
asks: ‘Would the task be lighter if these 
men had been obliged to face the torture 
of a political canvass and uncertain ten- 
ure?” Although the issue is not so sharply 
drawn as earlier, the matter is in the minds 
of the people, and thorough discussions 
like that of Congressman Gardner help 
toward reaching conclusions that assure 
lasting and beneficent results. 

A VIGOROUS and effective campaign 

has been opened by the Chicago Bar 
Association upon “‘trouble-hunting plug- — 
gers” and “defamers of the profession,” 


* * * 
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who have proven a common enemy to the 
honest lawyer as well as to the people. 
The results of the investigations have 
been astounding, and the committee in 
charge has taken vigorous steps for 
reformation. The judges have been asked 
to codperate in eliminating this “‘trouble- 
hunting” lawyer and parasitic “‘shyster.” 

President E. B. Tolman has reported 
that the proceedings of certain lawyers 
at the jail and police courts, when defend- 
ing poor persons accused of crime, are in- 
tolerable. ‘The method,” claims Mr. 
Tolman, “‘seems to be to discover how much 
the prisoner and his friends can raise, to 
take all there is in sight, and then render 
no real service.” 

As long as lawyers take and secure fees 
for doing nothing, the public will continue 
to be suspicious of the profession, and 
lawyers are taking vigorous steps to en- 
courage and advocate forms of court 
procedure that will eliminate a good deal 
of unfounded but natural prejudice against 
the lawyers and courts. 


* * * 


T= new Field Secretary of the National 

Rivers and Harbors Congress, Mrs. 
Maude Wood Henry, is the first woman 
to enter the ranks of the men workers in 
an official capacity. Her appointment, by 
Senator Ransdell of Louisiana, the presi- 
dent of the national organization, came as 
a fitting consummation to her work and 
accomplishments in the waterway move- 
ment, a leading issue in the South. 

For the past two years Mrs. Henry 
has worked in the interests of the proposed 
barge canal along the Gulf of Mexico, 
destined to connect the Atlantic Coast 
of Florida with the Mississippi River at 
New Orleans. This is the project of the 
Mississippi to Atlantic Inland Waterway 
Association, of which United States Sena- 
tor Duncan U. Fletcher of Florida is the 
head. Mrs. Henry has not only financed 
this organization, but has addressed audi- 
ences of men in all the leading cities and 
towns of the gulf states, and through 
efficient publicity and - statistical work 
has done much to arouse public sentiment 
as well as Congressional action in the 
matter of appropriations for this waterway. 

She will retain her office as Field Secre- 
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tary of this organization and divide her 
time between it and the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress. 

For ten years prior to her connection 
with the waterway movement, Mrs. 
Henry was associate editor and business 
manager of North and South, the official 
industrial and immigration magazine of 
the Louisville and Nashville railroad, and 
was prominently identified with immi- 
gration interests in the Southern States. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Coh- 
gress, “‘second in importance to the Con- 





MRS. MAUDE WOOD HENRY 
The first woman to hold an official position in the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


gress of the United States,” stands for a 
comprehensive plan of improving all the 
nation’s waterways, which involves an 
expenditure of between five and six 
hundred million dollars. Its “campaign 
of education” has aroused the entire 
country to the needs and benefits of water 
transportation, which not only regulates 
rail rates, but furnishes cheaper and addi- 
tional means of handling the growing com- 
merce of the United States, which under 
normal business conditions can no longer 
be cared for by the railroads unaided. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress has many thousands of members, 
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including the President of the United 
States, many national statesmen, foreign 
diplomats, railroad officials and men 
prominent in the commercial and indus- 
trial life of the nation. ; 


* * * 


gmmng' has been revived, during the 
season when “the corntops ripen, and 
the meadow is in bloom,” to make the 


ing 
— = — 


maize—just the plain corn plant—our 
national floral emblem. Miss Edna Dean 
Proctor’s classic poem, ‘‘Columbia’s Em- 
blem,”’ goes far to imply that the time is 
coming when the United States will recog- 
nize the stately Indian corn plant as the 
distinctive emblem of the giant young 
nation of the Western continent. And 
why should it be chosen? Because it is 
indigenous and peculiar to America—not 
a stalk existed in any other country till 





CHARLES F. LUMMIS AND HIS INDIAN ASSISTANT 
BUILDING HIS HOUSE IN LOS ANGELES 
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Columbus carried some ears to Spain on his 
first voyage; because far more than any 
other plant it is linked with the tradi- 
tions of the Indian races here, and was al- 
most worshipped by them for its value in 
their lives; because it is unique and beau- 
tiful in all its stages of growth, and unique 
and beautiful in painting and sculpture. 

A number of our young Congressmen 
have become interested in the matter and 
are advocating the adoption 
of the beautiful and grace- 
fully tasselled corn as the 
national floral emblem. Its 
appropriateness is undeniable, 
although some have felt that 
because it represents the basic 
product of the fields of the 
country, maize would lack the 
dignity of a purely decorative 
emblem. Most Américans, 
however, have not this nar- 
row aestheticism, which 
would mean an imitation of 
Old World customs, with the 
lily, the rose, or the fleur-de- 
lis. “Let us,” as one youth- 
ful statesman urges, “choose 
an emblem peculiar to our 
Western hemisphere, one that 
evokes an enduring senti- 
ment.” 

In the early days, corn was 
known as “Indian wheat” or 
“Indian corn,” as it was un- 
like any Old World cereal. It 
was particularly associated 
with the aboriginal settlers of 
America, for in the small plots 
in New England, girdled by . 
forest trees, the Indians used 
to invoke the blessing of the 
Great Spirit in planting corn, 
and in the fall they would 
gather in the full crops, and give thanks 
for the harvest. 

Other nations have their emblems: 
Ireland, her shamrock; France, her lily; 
England, her rose; Scotland, her thistle. 
In our great country each state has its 
own floral favorite—California, the poppy; 
Vermont, the red clover; Kansas, the sun- 
flower, etc. As Edna Dean Proctor has 
well said: “Let each state take what 
best suits its latitude and its love. But 
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to bind them all together, and to symbolize 
our broad country, there is but one: the 


beautiful, distinguished, historic, American ° 


plant—the Maize, the Corn.” 


* * * 


yo S of the old clock ticking away 
on the shelf at home, bearing the 
mark of “Ansonia,’”’ came up before me 
as I chanced to visit that good old Con- 
necticut town. Ansonia is now a prosper- 
ous and thriving manufacturing center, 
where branch manufactories of the Ameri- 
can Brass Company and the large works 
of the Farrel Foundry and Machine Com- 


pany make a great variety of specialties - 


that are famous the world over, and exploit 
the genius of the Connecticut Yankee. 

Near Ansonia is the historic old town 
of Derby, crowned by a church spire 
‘designed by Christopher Wren, the famous 
architect of the majestic St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London. Between the two rivers, 
the Housatonic and the Naugatuck, a 
great shipping industry was carried on 
in the old days, but the deeper draught of 
ocean-going vessels, improved harbor chan- 
nels and the changed conditions of ocean 
commerce at the greater seaports have 
now lessened local commerce. . 

At Ansonia lives Mr. Charles Frederick 
Brooker, everywhere recognized as one 
of the business leaders of the country. 
Mr. Brooker is noted for his energy in 
pushing whatever work may be ahead of 
him. Few men have compressed more 
effective activity into a span of life. 

Born in Litchfield, Connecticut, Mr. 
Brooker’s career has been peculiarly asso- 
ciated with the Nutmeg State. He was 
educated at Litchfield and Torrington, and 
it seemed appropriate that he should 
receivé last year from Yale University, the 
pride of his state, the honorary degree 
of A.M. Mr. Brooker was married at 
London, England, to Mrs. Julia E. Clarke 
Farrel, of Ansonia, Connecticut, the town 
which has since been his home. For twen- 
ty-five years a director of the New York, 
‘New Haven and Hartford Railway, Mr. 
Brooker has had more influence-upon the 
country’s affairs than he is willing to admit. 

Mr. Brooker has taken a leading part 
in the development of the great Connecti- 
cut industries. He has served in both 
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houses of the Connecticut legislature, has 
been an influential member of the Repub- 
lican State Central Committee, as well 
as a member of the Republican National 
Committee since 1900, and the delegate- 
at-large for his state at three national 
Republican conventions. 

Since 1893, when he was a member of 
the Connecticut Senate, Mr. Brooker 
has taken no part in state politics, and has 
not sought public office, confining all his 
political efforts to National Committee 
work. That he has made the influence 








CHARLES F. BROOKER 
Who has been Delegate-at-Large for Connecticut at 
three National Republican Conventions 


of the Commonwealth of Connecticut felt 
in national party councils is testified by 
all who have come in contact with him. 
Known in all parts of the country, Mr. 
Brooker is a type of the progressive and 
constructive American business man. 

To spend a few hours with him at his 
home on the hill at Ansonia, amid the 
scenes of his life activities, and to hear 
the crisp comment of affairs of today and 
tomorrow, with the glow of ripe reminis- 
cence, is a rare treat. He is an exponent 
of that sound sense and practicality that 
is the predominating influence of the times. 
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PURING the long vacation days most of 

our public men have been at play or at 
rest in their summer homes. The contrast 
of their quiet and generally restful sur- 
roundings to the steady grind and occa- 
sionally exciting episodes at Washington 
suggests the query of the “supe” who 
wanted to know “What Mark Antony 
would amount to in the Forum scene if 
there were no ‘Romans’ to address.” He 
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ordinary citizens, munching a cheese sand- 
wich and winding the clock. 

Many a man who starts out with the 
feeling that he is to become a great leader 
of men finds that conditions and circum- 
stances change with kaleidoscopic sudden- 
ness. Amid the setting of the great politi- 
cal conventions there were earnest and 
enthusiastic members of the retinue, who 
with excited gestures and wild acclaims en- 
tered into the zest and spirit 
of the occasion with even 








OLD WASHINGTON HOUSE 


Where it is said Edgar Allan Poe wrote his famous poem, “‘The Raven.” 
In 1840 the property upon which the house stands brought $750. The 
price on the sale this spring was nearly $10,000 


was right, agreed the stage manager. No 
man can become a real celebrity without 
the citizens of his own Rome about him for 
a setting. 

Young men are often employed to play 
“society” parts on the stage, in evening 
dress, as “guests at the ball.”” On another 
night, the same young men become 
armored knights, forming a part of a 
brilliant mediaeval tableau, after which 
they go home to find themselves just plain, 





more ardor and enthusiasm 
than did the leaders them- 
selves. In the old days this 
was called political ‘‘work,”’ 
later to be remembered by 
the leader when there was 
patronage to be distributed. 
Such promises before election 
and their final redemption 
form the most pathetic and 


often tragic episode of Ameri- 
can politics. 
* * * 





Now that the campaign is 

really under way, Sena- 
tor John Sharp Williams’ 
charge that it costs the gov- 
ernment six dollars for each 
senatorial bath is arousing 
renewed discussion. The 
iconoclastic Senator from 
Mississippi insisted on having 
the baths removed to make 
room for the storage of public 
documents; and even recitals 
of the glories of Caracalla’s 
baths in ancient Rome did 
not appeal to him at all. 
Senator Williams would 
eliminate one chance of the 
muckraker to rake, for he de- 
clared that the “graft’’ of ‘free baths” was 
not worth while. Thus will Mr. Williams 
add to his laurels by removing the luxur- 
ious baths provided for senatorial states- 
men and installing a new document room 
at the Capitol. 

Many of the old-time “senatorial privi- 
leges” have been swept away in recent 
years, with the public insistence that Con- 
gressmen must be plain people. or they 
cannot expect the support of the plain 
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people. As one cynic remarked, the time 
may soon come when there will be no 
novelty in Billy O’Brien’s remark: ‘‘Who 
in h—1 wants to be a Congressman, if he 
is only an automatic voting machine and 
a fleet-footed messenger boy?” 


* * * 


ITH almost periodical regularity 

there is a demand for an American 
anthem to take the place of “America.” 
Out of a large audience in Philadelphia, 
it was found that only twenty-four knew 
even so much as the verses of ‘‘America.”’ 
Remember, this was in Philadelphia and 
among elderly people, and not the children 
of today; for thanks to the school teachers, 
there are few children who could not sing 
at least two or three verses of “America” 
without omitting a word. 

The people must have a national air, 
something that stirs, and “America” is 
sung to music originally German, which 
had been fitted with words loyal to British 
sovereignty, so that the Germans, British 
and Americans all somehow find common 
ground in the grand old melody left us by 
Handel. It is felt, however, that there is 
no “thrill” to it that fits the American 
temperament. We must have something 
of the tempo of “Dixie” or ‘Marching 
through Georgia”; but it is interesting 
to hear President Taft sing a rolling bass 
to ‘‘America,” and even candidate Wood- 
row Wilson can lend a sonorous. tenor to 
the national anthem. While it may not 
have all the tingle desired, it will be a 
long time before we can eliminate the sol- 
emn and deep affection of the American 
people for “My country, ’tis of thee, 
sweet land of liberty.” 

The stern, forceful old song has a ring 
to it that touches the serious, sober emo- 
tions of Americans, and one philosopher 
has insisted that it is perhaps just as well 
that we do not have a passionate, vengeful 
rush of words and music such as makes 
“La Marseillaise’”’ even today a harbinger 
of discontent and possible revolution. 

* * * 


P was on a presidential tour that I first 
met Sherman Allen. On this particular 
occasion, razors were at a premium, for 
the boys had to shave often if they were to 


grace social functions, and some had left 
their razors behind. Now even a news- 
paper man is loth to have his blade dulled 
at a time like this, but Sherman Allen 
obligingly loaned his razor, and even 
assisted in the tonsorial labors. No one 
ever knew Sherman Allen to overlook a 
kindly act to a fellow-scribe. Since he 
entered the service at the White House 
as assistant secretary to the President, he 





HON. SHERMAN ALLEN 


The new Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. He had 

been acting as assistant secretary to the President and 

was formerly one of the most popular newspaper cor- 
respondents at the Capital 


has made a splendid record. His old 
newspaper friends were especially proud 
of him during the “bomb scare,” when he 
conducted matters with great tact, meet- 
ing and greeting people in a most gracious 
way. His recent promotion to the position 
of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury adds 
one more to the many distinguished gov- 
ernment officials taken from the galaxy 
of newspaper correspondents. 

Sherman Allen hails from Vermont, and 
has a strong and enduring love for the 
Green Mountain State, which has pro- 
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duced so many men who have become 
leaders in Washington. He has long 
taken an enthusiastic interest in the 
operations of the Treasury Department, 
with which he is now associated. The 
assistant secretaryship of the Treasury has 
been a stepping-stone for many men who 
have won distinction, including Mr. Frank 
Vanderlip of the National City Bank, 
Campaign Manager Hilles, Mr. James 
Burton Reynolds, Mr. Louis A. Coolidge 
of Boston and other former newspaper 
boys who have “made good.” The 





THE SENATE KITCHEN IN 


THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL 


WASHINGTON 


the Brussels Convention regarding assis- 
tance and salvage at sea, and passed a bill 
requiring all American captains to render 
assistance to those in danger of being lost. 
Other bills relating to the employment of 
extra wireless operators had also. received 
the effective notice of the Senate, although 
the bills had_not become law at the time 
of the loss of the Titanic. The new bill, - 
giving the Secretary of Commerce and 
Labor power over all wireless stations and 
providing for licensing them, is in har- 
mony with the recent international wire- 





Here meals are prepared for the men who make history; the kitchen is in the old part of the 
Capitol, the cornerstone having been laid in 1793 by President Washington 


Treasury Department seems to have the 
lucky berths for future celebrities. 


* * * 


SIN CE the ghastly details of the Titanic 
horror have been sifted in both English 
and American investigations, and in the 
light of the stories of the survivors, new 
laws are crystallizing in maritime countries 
to cover everything that may hereafter pre- 
vent a recurrence of this catastrophe. Long 
before this disaster had called attention to 
the necessity of additional safeguards for 
human life at sea, the Senate had ratified 


less treaty ratified by the Senate. All 
stations are ordered to give absolute prior- 
ity to signals and radiograms relating to 
ships in distress, and all wireless com- 
munications will stop instantly upon hear- 
ing a distress signal, except in answering 
or aiding the vessel in distress. 

The international signal of distress is 
“S. O. S.” and is written into the statute, 
and the continental Morse is used. The 
Secretary of Commerce and Labor will 
vigorously enforce the law requiring wire- 
less apparatus on all ocean steamers. 
Already records have proven that the wire- 
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less has been the means of saving thousands 
of lives; and had it not been for the mes- 
sage sent from the ill-fated ship, possibly 
nothing would ever have been heard of 
the thousands of souls on board the Titanic. 
Neither would the details have been 
learned, which have resulted in aggressive 
action taken to preclude a repetition of this 
great marine tragedy. 


* * * 


MONG the members of the diplomatic 
corps who always bring back a sig- 
nificant message to Americans is Dr. 
Maurice Francis Egan, American minister 
to Denmark. Dr. Egan, full-bearded, 
suave and courteous, has long been looked 
upon as an ideal diplomat, whether in the 
drawing room, salon, or foreign council 
chamber, but his fame rests upon the 
results of a thorough study of the “farmers’ 
welfare” problem in European countries. 
He insists that Denmark has the most 
prosperous agricultural people in Europe. 
The wealth per capita of Denmark is com- 
paratively next to that of England, but 
more evenly distributed. Free education 
has done away with almost all cases of 
illiteracy. Dr. Egan has _facetiously 
divided Denmark, like Caesar’s Gaul, 
into three parts, “Butter, Bacon, and Eggs” 
for it is out of these products that Den- 
mark has managed to work out her pros- 
perity, notwithstanding great handicaps. 
Any laborer, however poor, who has 
worked for five years on a farm in Den- 
mark, who is able to secure the backing of 
two reputable members of his community, 
may obtain a loan of about $1,582. With 
this he may purchase a farm of from three 
to twelve acres. This has been the be- 
ginning of many of the prosperous 
farmers in Denmark. The small Danish 
farmer can secure more for his butter and 
eggs than any other foreigner. He will 
not even use seeds until tested by experts. 
He buys his cotton, meal and beans 
through a co-operative society. He never 
kills his own hogs but sends them to the 
co-operative packing-house, although there 
are five hundred hogs to every thousand 
persons in Denmark. Denmark is not a 
good grazing country, yet it is famous for 
grazing products. 
As there are only fourteen weeks in the 
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year when the cattle can graze in the 
open, the Danish farmer raises root crops 
for his dairy cattle and at the same time 
thereby fertilizes his land. He farms only 
twelve acres and follows a scientific rota- 
tion of crops. He has, through his co- 
operative society, the use of a scientific 
expert, who visits his farm every eighteen 
days, answers all questions after consulta- 
tion with him, and also keeps a duplicate 
set of books for the farmer, so that the 
farmer knows exactly the amount of butter 





ADDISON H. KING 
Of the United States Custom Service in Montreal, P.Q. 


fat each cow yields every day and week, 
and all other details that’ have led to 
the permanent success and prosperity 
of the Danish farmers. ‘Above all, his 
butter, bacon and eggs can be depended 
upon as the best of their kind. The bacon 
is sweet and thoroughly cured; the butter 
first class and in neat and handy packages, 
and the eggs are sold for just what they 
are—with their age specified. All of which 
could be profitably pondered by some 
American farmers and by the exporters 
who must compete with foreign markets. 
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ORGANIZED at Chickering Hall, New 

York, in 1887,for the purpose of assist- 
ing in the election to office of the nominees 
of the Republican party and to advance 
and sustain the principles of honest, 
efficient and economical government, the 
National Republican League is now in its 
twenty-sixth year. 





D. B. ATHERTON 
Secretary-treasurer of the National Republican League 


It has prospered steadily, increasing 
both in membership and in influence, 
until now, representing more than one 
million voters, it is a powerful political 
factor. It has reached this eminent posi- 
tion because it has, from its very inception, 
been actuated by unselfish devotion to the 
high principles of the Republican party. 
It has not sought to advance personal 
ends, but has regarded the progress and 
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perpetuation of the Republican party as 
of prime importance. Its members have 
worked together with great enthusiasm, 
and in the accomplishment of the ends 
for which the organization was created 
have felt amply rewarded for their labors. 
” Every state in the Union is represented 
in the League through Republican clubs, 
while effective management has been main- 
tained through the establishment of head- 
quarters at the national capital and through 
state organizations. Under the leadership 
of Mr. John Hays Hammond, who four 
years ago accepted the presidency of the 
League and who has since devoted much 
time and thought to its development, the 
scope and influence of the League has been 
greatly extended. In a speech delivered 
recently in Chicago, Mr. Hammond em- 
phasized the fact that the membership 
of the League was composed of “‘clean-cut, 
disinterested, public-spirited, patriotic 
young Americans.”’ This is unquestionably 
the real foundation of the remarkable 
success achieved by the League. 

Under its constitution the League did 
not participate in pre-convention activi- 
ties, but it will take an active part in the 
campaign which is now in progress. “It 
will seek,” says Mr. D. B. Atherton, its 
energetic secretary-treasurer, ‘“‘to educate 
the American people, and especially the 
first-year voters, to a realization of the 
dangers which menace the country through 
Democratic victory. The League will 
seek to continue the prosperity which is 
now universal; to preserve the republic 
along the lines which have made it a marvel 
among nations and which have brought 
peace and happiness to all; and to main- 
tain the splendid record the Republican 
party has made for good government.” 

In the past the League has been honored 
by the personal identification with its 
organization as president of such eminent 
Republicans as John M. Thurston of 
Nebraska, James S. Clarkson of Iowa, 
Judge D. D. Woodmansee of Ohio, General 
E. A. McAlpin of New York, Hon. J. 
Hampton Moore of Pennsylvania, Isaac 
Miller Hamilton of Illinois, and others 
equally prominent. The principles of the 
League have been heartily endorsed by all 
the Republican leaders, and it is playing 
an important part in the campaign. 
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HON. FRED WATSON ESTABROOK 
The New Hampshire member of the Republican National Committee at New York headquarters 


NE of the new men prominent in the 
management of the Republican na- 
tional campaign is F. W. Estabrook of New 
Hampshire. At Chicago he proved his 
mettle as one of the most cool-headed and 
earnest workers. He was found ‘“‘on deck” 
early and late, watching with the keen eye 


and cool judgment of a practical business 
man every move on the chessboard. His 
active career as a business man served him 
well, in knowing just how to handle the 
perplexing problems that came up from 
time to time. New Hampshire may, 
indeed, be proud of him as a member of 
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the Republican National Committee. Just 
after the strenuous days of the Conven- 
tion at Chicago, he was pressed into service 
on the National Committee, and has given 
his time to the work with unflagging 
energy and enthusiasm. His office is in 
the national headquarters in New York, 
and when a proposition receives the at- 
tention of Mr. F. W. Estabrook it is gener- 
ally felt that it is in competent hands. 
Mr. Fred Watson Estabrook comes of 
sturdy New England ancestry. He was 
born at Grafton, Massachusetts, graduated 
from the Grafton pub- 
lic schools, and began 
life as a bookkeeper 
in a shoe factory. He 
soon grasped every 
detail of the business 
and in 1879 launched 
the Estabrook-Ander- 
son Shoe Company of 
Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire. Since 1900 he 
has developed some of 
the best mining prop- 
erties and ore produc- 
ers in the West. He is 
a trustee of St. Mary’s 
School in Concord, 
New Hampshire, and 
president and director 
_ of many prominent 
financial and indus- 
trial institutions. He 
began his political ca- 
reer as a member of 
the Republican Na- 
tional Committee from 
New Hampshire, and 
thas “made good”’ in this line in the same 
quiet and effective manner which has 
characterized all his other undertakings. 


* * * 





@ pte of the most conspicuous and effec- 
tive workers in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1912 will be John Hays Hammond, 
an ardent and aggressive leader who has 
never held public office—and who desires 
neither position nor money. He believes 
in his old college mate and friend, “Big 
Bill Taft,” whom he first knew in happy 
student years at Yale, and has always 
been an enthusiastic advocate of the time- 





CAPTAIN CHARLES R. HOWLAND 
One of the heroes of the United States army. He 
was recently presented with a gold medal from 
the government for saving the lives of twelve 
men, at the risk of his own 
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honored Republican principles for which 
President Taft stands. 

Mr. Hammond has taken a prominent 
part in the work of the National Repub- 
lican League. He is especially interested 
in organizing the men who are to cast their 
first vote, and in placing young men in 
the front rank. He was a conspicuous 
figure at the Chicago Convention and at 
the annual meeting of the League a 
splendid tribute was paid to his qualities 
as a leader. While such men formerly 
received little encouragement from the 
so-called political ma- 
chines, Mr. Hammond 
has already succeeded 
in effecting many state 
organizations that will 
soon be ready and ac- 
tive on the firing line. 
More than a million 
members are already 
enrolled in the Nation- 
al Republican League, 
and Mr. Hammond 
insists that first-year 
voters and newly natu- 
ralized citizens will 
have the first attention 
of the League. 

Few of the members - 
of the League have po- 
litical ambitions, but 
| arerather animated by 
patriotic motives. The 
campaign will enlist 
the interest of thou- 
sands of men who have 
never before taken an 
active interest in poli- 
tics, because the issues involved, the great 
fiscal.and economic doctrines of the Repub- 
lican party, are more vitally essential to the 
welfare and progress of the country than 
at any other time. 

Issues are to be presented showing how 
directly the welfare of every individual, 
whether wage-earner or capitalist, pro- 
ducer or non-producer, is at stake. The 
old-time machine methods have passed. 
The support of the rank and file of the 
Republican party in recruiting voters is 
the first consideration. The party manage- 
ment is in the hands of men determined 
that Republican principles, which have 
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been so vital and essential in the history 
of the country, shall prevail. Mr. Ham- 
mond was an earnest supporter of Mr. 
Charles Dewey Hilles, the aggressive 
young man chosen for the responsible 
work of heading the National Republican 
Committee in the present campaign. 

Mr. Hammond knows men, and his 
rugged experience and indomitable energy 
make him a picturesque leader for the 
young Republicans. He has the aggressive 
spirit, the substantial, effective progres- 
siveness and a career of achievement that 
makes his leadership in the League 
especially appropriate. This is shown 
concretely in the appreciative tribute 
from prominent men in all parts of the 
world. There are few men by whom John 
Hays Hammond is not known and ad- 
mired—because he “does things.” Free 
from political ambition and in no way in- 
terested in any industry affected by the tariff, 
he exemplifies what broad-minded patriot- 
ism means in a presidential campaign. 

His home at ‘Lookout Hill” overlooks 
the historical harbor of Gloucester, and on 
the walls of his library is an autographed 
photographic collection of international 
celebrities. The tributes written on these 
pictures are an eloquent appreciation of a 
forceful and striking world-personality. Al- 
‘though he loves to be in the thick of the 
fight, he never loses his head. He goes into 
work with the same intrepid spirit that 
characterized his adventures in South 
Africa, where he faced perils that would 
have appalled men of less nerve. 

John Hays Hammond is more than a 
national character. His work has been 
carried to the four quarters of the globe 
with the same enterprise and courage 
that have marked the whole career of the 
California boy who made his name and 
fame in the world’s gold camps. John 
Hays Hammond has-the qualities of lead- 
ership which especially appeal to young 
men. He is an aggressive advocate of 
reform, and clean political methods, and is 
insistent that the moral status of the Re- 
publican League members shall be one of 
‘the effective forces of party organization. 

The college work under the direction 
of Mr. Alfred E. Lunt has already begun, 
and the lusty young voters and workers 
are organizing. The simple record and 
principles of the Republican party are to 


be presented without rancor, bitterness, 
or partisan prejudice. The keynote of 
Mr. Hammond’s work in the campaign 
is an appeal to the aggressive, energetic 
force of young Americans who, looking 
to the future, see peril in a departure at 
this time from the tried and tested poli- 
cies of the Republican party, under whose 
guiding hand the country has made more 
progress than at any period in its history. 
The young Republicans are insisting that 
the doors of opportunity shall not be 





HON. JOHN HAYS HAMMOND 


President of the National Republican League 
‘Although he loves to be in the thick of the fight, 
yet he never loses his head” 


slammed in their faces just at the time when 
they are entering upon life’s activities. 
If all young voters in the country could 
sit down and talk fifteen minutes with 
John’ Hays Hammond, they would realize 
that his ideas are as broad as his activities, 
and how important it is to organize and 
push forward in the present campaign for 
the supremacy of Republican principles 
with that all-conquering enthusiasm that 
dissipates the disgruntled pessimism, which 
would deny to the youth of today its right- 
ful heritage of tomorrow and check the 
onward march to still greater constructive 
and substantial national progress. 











Weighing the Presidential Issues” 





HILE these lines are being written, a presidential campaign 

WV is in progress that baffles political prophets. Five candi- 

dates are in the field, and a tour of fourteen states deepens 

the conviction that there never was a more unsettled condition 

of mind among the voters of the country than exists thirty 

days prior to the presidential election of 1912. There have been 

straw votes showing the drift here and there, and several state 
elections, but none of these seem to bear the impress of finality. 

A survey of the situation after exhaustive research shows 
the United States today an unexampled instance of the benefits 
of peace and prosperity. There is work everywhere, and a demand 
for still more workers. Two words inseparably associated are 
Peace and Prosperity. Now the first proposition that confronts 
the voter is the relation of the political situation to the business 
and wholesome welfare of the country and to his own personal 
interests. History reveals to us that in no nation that ever existed 
have the benefits of prosperity been so widely distributed per 
capita—that is, more people actually and individually owning more 
property per capita—as in the United States of America. This 
is not computed as simple division of the wealth by population. 
Whether responsible for this condition or not, it has come about 
under a series of Republican administrations. The election of a 
Republican President has resulted invariably in an adjustment 
of the country’s agricultural, industrial and business affairs that 
has been of immeasurable popular benefit. 

If a business man prospers he is loth to change his adminis- 
trative and executive officials. If he has men who are doing well 
and have been identified with the upbuilding of his business, 
profits are regarded as the product of the efficient service of his 
men, and he at once instinctively feels the peril of a change. Pri- 
marily we must consider as business men all those who are ‘“‘making 
good” today. Every workingman with his pay envelope, every 
farmer with his check for grain or stock, every man on a salary; 
in fact, every individual in America is essentially a business man. 
Business enters into the building of churches, schools, institutions, 
cities and homes; this tremendous unity of effort being the abiding 
assurance of a united country, under the smile of peace, in an era 


*Written in response to many igquiries from readers as to the editorial 
opinion on the pending campaign. 




















of prosperity that has never before been approached in the history 
of a nation. 

The opening of the Panama Canal, a successful national 
business undertakinz carried out during these successive adminis- 
trations in which millions of the public money have been diverted 
to the development of real commerce instead of spent on wars 
of aggression, has unfurled a new vista of national development. 
The opening of the Orient to American trade was significant, but 
still more important is our trade development in South America, 
in the Pacific, in the world over—the development that is certain 
to follow that great opening which means so much directly and 
personally to every man in the United States earning a dollar and 


hoping to earn more. 
* * * 


HE past four years have found in the presidential chair a man 

presented as one thoroughly fitted and trained for the execu- 
tive work of a nation. In four years we find the prophecy fulfilled 
in constructive administrative work, and in the regulative and 
restrictive measures that have held in check the avaricious and 
greedy. Progressive is scarcely a strong enough word to apply 
to the administration that has accomplished so much in the past 
four years. Progressive is as Progressive does. The merit rests 
in things done. 

The work so well begun eleven years ago has been carried 
into concrete rather than abstract achievement, and it is certainly 
not progressive to go back even one year on the road of progress, 
much less four. The danger is today that, acting under an illusion, 
some leaders who earnestly believed themselves the Progressives 
of seven years ago aré in fact the reactionaries of today. Some 
self-styled Progressives are protesting against the immutable 
and inevitable laws of progress which mean first and foremost 
the untrammeled freedom of the inherent right of individual 
initiative—the basis of the liberty for which our forefathers fought 
in establishing free and representative government. In these 
days restriction and regulation can be accomplished without 
rancor, hate, or passion. The world today has outgrown hatred, 
especially the United States. The greatest exponent of interna- 
tional world peace and the most influential peace advocate of any 
country has been William Howard Taft. One eminent European 
statesman pronounced his peace propaganda as the greatest 
stroke of statesmanship since the dawn of Christianity. We 























must think of the war-waste of money—the thousands of lives that 
have been saved by cool-headed and far-sighted restraint in 
refusing to plunge the country while in the very bud of prosperity 
into the vortex of war. It would seem reactionary to replace him 
with one of militant ambitions. 

In the beauty and glory of October days the voter will 
do a little thinking for himself. The month-old newspaper reads 
like a nightmare. A political platform with a prescription for 
all the woes of mankind seems almost ludicrous when you look 
about for the “invisible patient.’’ The age of fake medicines has 
passed, and the people are now discriminating, able to judge 
clearly between political and medicinal nostrums. The men who 
are building up towns and cities, creating pay-rolls, establishing 
institutions, developing commerce, helping on the young men to 
help themselves in their individual work, are not carried away 
by paroxysms of passion when they see about them a condition 
that belies the ‘“‘motion” pictures of political aspirants. Irresistibly 
the current is sweeping along that will wash out and clear away 
the driftwood that impedes world progress, not forgetting that 
a few reservoirs and dams are necessary to conserve the force of 
the stream, although they may appear at times to be obstructions 
to the ardent and impatient. 


* * * 


HE Republican party is a party with a glorious past. | It 
may have its blots, nevertheless present-day prosperity came 
under its activities and its adjustment to the needs and necessities 
of the times. As John Hay so eloquently said on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the party in Michigan: 


“For fifty years the Republican party has believed in the 
country and labored for it in hope and joy; it has reverenced the 
flag and followed it; has carried it under strange skies and planted 
it on far-receding horizons. It has seen the nation grow greater 
every year and more respected; by just dealing, by intelligent 
labor, by a genius for enterprise, it has seen the country extend 
its intercourse and its influence to regions unknown to our fathers. 
Yet it has never abated one jot or title of the ancient law imposed 
on us by our God-fearing ancestors. We have fought a good 
fight, but also we have kept the faith. The Constitution of our 
fathers has been the light to our feet; our path is, and will ever 
remain that of ordered progress, of liberty under the law. The 
country has vastly increased, but the great-brained statesmen 
who preceded us provided for infinite growth. The discoveries 




















of science have made miraculous additions to our knowledge. But 
we are not daunted by progress; we are not afraid of the light. 
The fabric our fathers builded on such sure foundations will stand 
all shocks of fate or fortune.’’ 


The party in its progressiveness has never believed in tipping 
over the milk and crying about it, but in taking the pail and going 
after more, stimulating optimism and hope, and deprecating 
obstructive bitterness. Real progress seldom thrives in slime and 
muck. The muck pastures are being drained and the sour soil 
sweetened.’ The atmosphere on the political horizon is clearing, 
and while old party lines have been broken, the results in Maine 


show how quickly they can be re-established. 
* ok * 


ANY first voters insist upon having opened to them the same 
doors of opportunity and initiative which served their fathers. 
Other voters will remember the smokeless chimneys, the soup- 
houses, the gaunt faces and the wild and pathetic cry for work 
everywhere in ’93, when a change was made in the fiscal and 
administrative policy of the nation. There is a time and tide in 
the affairs of every voter when he soberly realizes the responsi- 
bility that rests upon him in protecting not only his own family 
and individual interest, but the sources from which he must seek 
and earn a livelihood. His own horizon of opportunity is considered. 
The American people are not superficial. They realize today 
the absolute necessity of a protective tariff in order to maintain 
the American standard of living. This is the specific tariff policy 
of the Republican party at this time, and it is inconceivable that a 
party so clearly and definitely representing a tariff policy that 
holds in check the ravages of cheap labor, foreign goods, by a maxi- 
mum and minimum tariff that automatically builds up American 
trade on the business principle of give and take will not be 
supported. 

The battle alignment is @early defined between the great 
political parties on the tariff question. Professor Woodrow Wilson 
has long advocated policies and ideas clearly defined in his books 
and public addresses, most emphatically opposing a protective 
tariff. He has pronounced ‘protective tariff nothing more than 
bounty,” and has stated that “it hinders commerce immensely.” 
On a direct question he insisted that he was in favor of advo- 
cating a repeal of all protective tariff laws and establishing a tariff 
for revenue merely. 




















ES, we hear about the high cost of living, which we realize is 

a world-wide problem and the penalty of progress. The cities 
increase, the farms decrease in proportion, the population increases, 
and production from farm and ranch decreases as the city grows 
from the farm. Gold production increases and the value of gold 
decreases. The farmer increases his land value tenfold, and prod- 
ucts from $100 land cost more than from $10 land. It is an 
individual problem and can only be solved by the adjustment of 
expenditures for necessities. A comparison with what our fathers 
and mothers expended under the same conditions tells the story. 
The fear of sneers of friends and neighbors and even strangers adds 
to the cost of living. The methods of merchandising, the higher and 
better standard of living today must be adjusted. The American 
standard of living is a direct result of protective tariff and this 
same tariff is absolutely essential to preserve that standard of 
living which the people have enjoyed under Republican admin- 
istrations. Is it progressive to take away these increased luxuries 
and go back to the days of a cheaper dollar and scarcity of work 
and wages? 

The situation is altogether perplexing; it is without analogy 
or precedent, and after attending the national conventions and 
political meetings in fourteen states, the situation still defies a 
prediction of assurance. The average voter is weighing presiden- 
tial issues as distinctive from personal or local issues—a differen- 
tiation never known before. He is waiting until all the evidence is 
heard to cast his ballot with that discrimination which has 
already shown itself where congressmen of one party have been 
elected, while at the same time a majority of votes were cast for 
candidates of another.party on the state ticket. 


* * * 


HE drift of opinion following the national convention—that 
the break in Republican rank® assured the victory of Doctor 
Wilson—wanes as election day approaches. The lively interest in 
the revolt of the third-term candidate shows that it is drawing from 
Wilson, also from the Socialist and Prohibitionist candidates, to 
an extent greater than from Taft, while many Democrats who 
revere the Constitution have quietly determined to vote for Taft 
and take no chances. 
The results in Michigan show that the third-term party polled 
a lighter vote than the Prohibition party. The November result 





























will be a distinct verdict on clearly defined national issues. The 
insistent call for progress and for a perpetuation of peace and pros- 
perity is sounding out clearly in the din and clash of the political 
skirmish lines. The great reserve force of voters, inspired by a 
quiet spirit of patriotism and a realization of what Republican 
principles and administrations mean to the material and moral 
welfare of the country and themselves, are going to vote from 
conviction rather than emotion. The young men have taken hold 
of the political oars with the determination that political bosses 
and barons must go. A boss is a boss, however labeled, and Presi- 
dent Taft has proven himself independent of the Arch-Boss of the 
times. 

“The sons of Troy on high designs the wakeful hours employ,” 
sings Homer in his “‘Iliad.”” ‘The scattered shafts and broken 
bows of ambitions glitter in the dust and will lie here and there 
dishonored relics of Diana’s war.”” The awakened conscience of 
the people demands fair-minded justice between man and man, and 
voters resent being made a party to personal feuds and hypercrit- 
ical judgments. The real, progressive spirit of the times, fearless of 
foes who have thrived on political bigotry and puerile warfare, is 
emphasized in the new alignment and organization of the Republican 
party. Leaders are demanded who have a sense of right and 
justice to every man, poor or rich, high or low, who is doing his © 
best toward opening wider the doors of opportunity. The United 
States has always been known as a nation of Opportunity, and 
the inherent right of an American citizen is to insist on an adminis- 
tration of affairs that looks to the welfare of American interests, 
American homes and American ideals. The wholesale importation 
of Old World ideas, of Swiss referendum and initiative, of French 
mob-recall of judiciary injected into so-called Progressive plat- 
forms would be reactionary and repress American initiative to the 
level of Old World countries that are still groping for New World 


prosperity. 
* 7 * 


N the personnel of the candidates, the country is indeed fortunate, 

for every one of the five represents the highest type of man- 
hood. None can gainsay the intrepid, brilliant and popular 
qualities of Colonel Theodore Roosevelt; Doctor Wilson’s pub- 
lic and private life is without a blemish; and the same may be 
said of Doctor Chapin and Eugene V. Debs. The genial, consci- 
entious character of President Taft has stood the test of years of 




















merciless scrutiny. But the presidential election is not a decision 
of personal preference—it is a decision upon fundamental prin- 
ciples upon which the administration of the government is to 
be based, and among these principles are three things that it seems 
must result in the election of William Howard Taft; first, the record 
he has made and the results he has shown; second, because he 
represents more directly and more concretely than any other 
candidate the tariff policy of the nation with which prosperity 
has always been associated. There have been no smokeless chim- 
neys—no panics during Taft’s administration. Finally, and perhaps 
most important of all, on the threshold of a changing in the com- 
mercial currents of the high seas, a broad and ardent spirit of in- 
ternational world peace has, under the influence of William Howard 
Taft, received a recognition and exerts an influence which this 
country little realizes; and the continuance of this world-wide, 
firmly-established spirit of Peace means much to every man, wo- 
man and child. It means holding in check those passions that 
invoke the terrors of war and usher in bloodshed and devastation. 
The strong, impregnable position of William Howard Taft on the 
peace question has saved millions of dollars to his country, to say 
nothing of protecting American households from the loss of father, 
brother, lover and friend through sad and gruesome war. 

When I saw President Taft during the campaign, he seemed 
personally indifferent to the results, looking forward to election 
day with the confidence of one who has done his work conscien- 
tiously and well. All the bitter shafts of political warfare and 
rancor fell harmless at his feet. He looked earnestly into the 
embers on the hearth and quietly said, “The one great dream 
of my life is to have my country lead in the permanent estab- 
lishment of a world peace, an appropriate policy with which to 
commemorate the opening of the Panama Canal, a grateful appre- 
ciation of the unexampled era of prosperity with which this 
country has been blessed by a kind Providence and an intelligent, 
high-minded and energetic citizenship.” 


= * * 


LTHOUGH many strange things may happen in a few days, 
even this early I cannot conceive that the American people 

are going to make a mistake. There will be more earnest and 
conscientious individual thoughtfulness in casting the presidential 
ballots in 1912 than ever has been known before, and in the con- 


























fines of the voting booth with the picture of his own hearthstone 
in mind, the American voter will not thoughtlessly sign away 
his birthright as an American to a protective tariff income. He will 
realize that the nation’s prosperity and free representative govern- 
ment, which means the delegating of power to a fellow-citizen in 
whose ability and integrity he has faith and confidence—made fast 
to sound constitutional moorings—mean more than the uncertainty 
involved in a change. He will ask himself the question—a change 
to what? 

Hopeful, without indulging in prophecy, the writer looks 
forward with confidence to a verdict in November that will not 
imperil, but rather enhance the progress of the nation, by holding 
fast, as McKinley said, “to that which we know is good’’—to 
those principles and the progress of the Republican party which 
have never failed to yield substantial dividends of confidence, 
peace and prosperity—instead of broken promises which too often 
constitutes the currency of visionaries—to every citizen in his capa- 
city as a stockholder of the greatest business establishment the world 
has ever known. The. scales are duly balanced, and the result 
lies ‘‘on the knees of the gods.”’. 
































THE ROAD OF GOLD 


A Parable 
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HE pool reflected beauty. One 

night the pretty child had 

become a lovely woman. As 

Ivy gazed into the mirror of 
the forest it was borne upon her that she 
was no longer a child, and with wonder 
and pleasure she watched her reflection 
in the clear, deep water. After dreaming 
a long time, she raised her beautiful eyes, 
which seemed to reflect the sky in their 
depths, and saw that she was surrounded 
by men, who were stretching out their 
hands, while some of them held tempting 
presents. 

It was springtime, and all nature was 
awakening, happy in the new life bestowed 
by the warm golden sunshine. The young 
bears in the forest poked their noses out 
of their lairs after their long sleep through 
the cold white winter, and sniffed the air 
filled with the scent of the budding sap- 
lings. Children, who had been housed 
through the long, dark days, once more 
came forth to play in the woods and pick 
the wild flowers, joyful in their freedom. 

Ivy was bewildered, and at first could 
not decide what to do, for she was very 
young. One youth among those who 
came was not only handsome, but he 
offered her a huge and sparkling diamond, 
like a bright star from the heavens. It 
was into his hand that she put her own, 
and gently whispered, “I take this man to 
be my wedded husband, to love, honor, 
and obey.” So Ivy and Robin were 
chained by golden links of matrimony. 

As these two looked into each other’s 
eyes a great love came to them; gazing 
thus, lost in their own happiness, they 


quite forgot all else. So it happened that 
as they traveled along the road of life in 
Mother Nature’s forest they lost their 
way and followed others who were heed- 
lessly taking the trail of pleasure leading 
down the mountainside. Some of those 
who trod this road were clad in glittering 
garments, others in garb more tarnished, 
and a few were attached by ropes of coin. 
All were hurrying down, down, and as 
they walked great clouds of glittering 
dust rose about their feet, for this was the 
Road of Gold. 

On each side stretched a strange arti- 
ficial country where the rocks had turned 
into priceless jades, the flowering apple 
blossoms to delicately tinted coral, and 
the daisies gleamed like smooth-skinned 
pearls. Champagne the color of topaz 
sparkled in the river bed, and banquets 
were given on the edge of the stream where 
the guests drank wine from goblets of 
crystal and ate endless delicacies on golden 
dishes. 

Pan, in his wanderings, stopped there 
for a time, and he gathered together birds 
of gay plumage, rare ones with splashes 
of yellow like dripping honey, others of 
the deep blue color of the moving waters, 
and some as red as blood. Birds with 
fine trailing feathers as white as the soft 
clouds came from far-off regions, and song- 
sters with notes as beautiful as the violin. 

Pan sat in the branches of an old oak, 
and with the aid of his golden flute and 
the sighing of the wind, the music in the 
air became weird and stirring and after 
the feast the company danced wildly to 
Pan’s mad strains. 
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The Road of Gold led down into a valley, the Valley of the Shadow of Death 
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Ivy and Robin looked on in astonish- 
ment at this new world, and at first were 
frightened, then fascinated by the sounds 
and colors. But soon they forgot their 
simple life and joined in the dance of those 
forever seeking pleasure. 

The Road of Gold led down into a valley, 
the Valley of the Shadow of Death. But 
no one looked below, for all were absorbed 
in their own thoughtless enjoyment. The 
further down the hill they went, the faster 
everyone ran and the more riotous became 
the crowd. As they neared the foot, there 
was gambling and quarreling and vice. 

The lines in the faces of the handsome 
youth and his lovely wife were fast be- 
coming strained and greedy, and in their 
eyes shone a cruel light. But they still 
held hands tightly in their strenuous 
search after excitement, for the two had 
once loved. There was a curious dance 
one night, when the wraiths of fire had 
lighted torches of flame over the country, 
and drops of moonstones rained from 
heaven to put them out. In the mad effort 
to catch more precious moonstones, their 
hands became unclasped, and the couple 
fell headlong upon the hard pavement of 
gold. 

When Ivy and Robin came to their 


senses they found the moonstones had 
turned to water, and they then realized 
that in following the pleasant heedless 
Road of Gold they had nearly ruined their 
souls and made their lives fruitless. There 
was yet time, however, to return, for the 
valley was still below them. So once more, 
hand-in-hand, they set out together to 
climb the mountain. 


Bruised and aching, they trudged up 5 


the'steep ascent with heads bent. Praying 
as they went, and only stopping to do 
some kind act or to persuade others to 
abandon their foolish downward career, 
at last Ivy and Robin reached the top of 
the mountain, followed by those who had 
been induced to follow them. They 
stretched out their arms with great long- 
ing to the lost friends of their childhood, 
who with kind, serene faces welcomed the 
travelers to the old home of their youth. 
The artificial Road of Gold was left behind 
with its worries and struggles. 

Now beneath the red and yellow leaves 
of autumn, surrounded by their grateful 
followers, they watch in peace and happi- 
ness, Nature expressing herself in the 
glories of the setting sun, and wonder how 
they ever could have been so foolish as to 
choose the mirage upon the Road of Gold. 


MY HUSBAND 
By MARY NORTH HUEGLE 


S° good he is, yet gay withal; so kind and gentle, yet so strong. 

His smile, his laugh, so merry are; his voice to me is like a song. 
My head just reathes to his heart, so tall he is. From true, grey eyes 
His soul shines forth in love, eternal, all-compelling. Though the skies 
May change their fickle, shifting moods from day to day, but never he; 
So constant is his steadfast heart in wisdom and in purity, 
Self-sacrifice and honor emanate like sunlight from this loving man. 
To be the cherished wife of such a husband, oh, how proud I am. 
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The Wit of Saadah 


by 
Allan Updegraff and Salloum Mokarzel 

















HE quality of sunlight is 
M much the same, saith the 
proverb, the world over; and, 
of a truth, one looking upon 
the ladies who go up and 
down in ‘“Bagdad-on-the- 
Subway” (I quote your best 
short-story writer) may often be reminded 
of those whose eyes enhance the mystery 
of lattices in Asham-on-Barada. Hear a 
plain story from the other side of the 
world. 

Midmost a splendid garden, hard by the 
eternal waters of the Barada, Moavyah 
Caliph, Prince of the Faithful, Son of the 
Prophet, built for his summer pleasaunce 
a great pavilion. Granite and alabaster, 
marble and silk and spun metals shed off 
and softened the fierce white light of day. 
Many passages gave welcome to any 
breeze that might blow across the blos- 
soming orange-trees and tamarinds of the 
garden. In the inner court the feathery 
jets of fountains cooled the air and filled 
it with pleasant tinklings. In this court, 
with the seats of his councillors and com- 
panions grouped about it, Moavyah had 
his couch-of-state. Here he was accus- 
tomed to sit in the long afternoons, con- 
versing and listening to the converse of 
his friends, as befitted a man whom 
heaven and earth denied no pleasant thing. 

It was given to Moavyah to see, between 
the parted tapestries that framed the 
blazing distance of one midsummer after- 
noon the semblance of a bowed man 
approaching, on foot, across the desert. 

“Verily,” said the Caliph, “Allah has not 
created the man who can well depend upon 


his own legs on such a day. Let one of my 
attendants go forth, bearing cool water, and 
meet this man, and bring him before me. 
For I think that a man who, afoot, would 
brave such withering heat, must needs 
be worth seeing and speaking with.” 

So.an attendant departed and, within 
the space of half an hour, brought the 
wanderer before the Caliph. The man was 
plainly not borne down with a weight of 
years, but exposure and privation had 
loosened his limbs and stolen away his 
flesh to the likeness of a man of fourscore. 
Nevertheless he stood straight and looked 
level before Moavyah. 

“Peace be upon thee, brother Arab,” 
said the Caliph. “Of what kabila art 
thou, and what may be the desire that 
drives thee, afoot; across the burning sand?” 

“And upon thee, O my Lord, may the 
blessings of Allah fall abundantly,” re- 
turned the stranger. “I am of the tribe 
of Bani Ozrah. But before I speak of 
that which has driven me these’*many 
leagues across the unfriendly sand, “I 
would show myself not deficient in the 
customary courtesies of free Arabs. Will 
the Prince of the Faithful deign to listen 
to the verses that I have composed in his 
honor?” 

“We will hear them right gladly,” 
declared the Caliph. “And thy mission 
shall not be the sufferer if, as I have no 
doubt, they shall prove to be well turned.” 

So he of the tribe of Bani Ozrah deliv- 
ered the verses he had made in honor of 
the Caliph, according to ancient and estab- 
lished custom, and Moavyah was pleased 
to judge them tolerably well put together. 
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“Thou hast no little skill in this art, 
brother Arab,” he said. “And thy two 
arms, I venture, were formerly not ill- 
suited to the handling of a gun?” 

“Formerly—that is well said,’ agreed 
the stranger. “But now—behold them! 
They are as the withered arms of one whom 
Time leads down into the Valley of the 
Shadow! I have suffered afflictions, and 
not the least of them at the hands of one 
of thy governors, O most gracious and 
potent Lord! Have I permission to speak 
of these matters?” 

The Caliph drew back a little upon his 
silken couch, for the man’s eyes and 
voice were as of one knowing the bite of 
the iron of life, whereas it pleased Moavyah 
to know only the silk and gold. 

“Yes, yes, speak thy complaint,” said 
the Prince; “but. spare me too much 
waving of thy arms and calling upon the 
Prophet. It is my lot to hear full many 
tales of disaster.” 

“T beg the august pardon!” The stran- 
ger bowed low, and when he lifted his face 
it had become as the straw masks that 
cover the faces of dead men. ‘My story 
is simple and brief. When I came to 
man’s estate I was wed to a neighbor’s 
daughter, a girl whose childhood had 
passed beside my own. I kept a little 
flock of sheep and a few camels, and she 
kept the home and the cheese-house; 
and so we lived along, after the manner of 
poor people, happily enough, for almost a 
year. Then Allah sent a pest among my 
sheep and. camels, so that not one was 
spared. My father-in-law, seeing that I 
no longer sent him curds and cheese for 
his support, came secretly and stole my 
wife away, desiring that I should divorce 
her so that he might re-marry her to a 
richer man, and thus gain riches, for she 
is beautiful. Accordingly I protested to 
Mirvan, thy governor in Medina. But 
Mirvan, when he had seen Saadah, turned 

me. 

““*Thou shalt release the girl,’ he said 
to me, ‘and take five hundred pieces of 
silver for thy good sense.’ 

“But I told him that I had little good 
sense, and so should be utterly bereft of 
all good things, being bereft of my wife. 
Whereupon he had me well beaten with 
rods, and for three days, O Prince of the 


Faithful, O Sun of Justice, he kept me 
without food and water in a dark and 
noisome cell. On the third day he had 
me brought before him. A headsman’s 
block was in readiness, and a slave stood 
by with a scimiter. One brought the head 
basin and put it in place before the block. 

“ ‘Choose!’ then said Mirvan to me. 
‘Thou shalt divorce her and have riches, 
or thou shalt refuse and have an end to 
thy life. For I swear, by the beard of the 
Prophet, if thou shalt longer hesitate-to 
say the necessary words, I will make the 
light of day to shine between thy head 
and thy shoulders!’ 

“Prince, in my sickness and cowardice, 
I took the counsel of prudence rather 
than of valor. Thrice, according to the 
law of the Sheri’ah, I repeated: ‘I divorce 
thee, Saadah.’ Thereupon Mirvan had 
me again thrown into prison to await the 
lapse of the months before it is lawful for 
a divorced woman to re-marry. But the 
walls were old, and I dug my way out and 
escaped across the desert. Naked and 
unarmed I have come these many blinding 
leagues to lay before thee the wrong that 
has been done by thy servant. It is 
known, among all the tribes, that thou art 
a just man. Thou knowest that the 
divorce forced from me under pain of 
death was no divorce. There is the law 
of divorce; but no law that one man may 
force another to use that law. I know 
that from thee, O Moavyah the Just, I 
shall obtain justice!” 

“Verily,”’ said the Caliph, “unto Allah 
we belong and unto Him we shall return.” 
He stroked his beard reflectively. “It 
is plain that Mirvan has exceeded the 
law and oppressed a Moslem. Thy wife, 
brother Arab, shall be brought here to 
speak of these matters.. In the meantime 
thou shalt be well lodged and fed. All 
justice shall be done thee. Not for naught 
is Moavyah called ‘The Just!’ ” 

After the stranger had been led away 
and two couriers on swift dromedaries 
had been dispatched to Medina the lus- 
trous, seat of Mirvan, the governor, one 
of Moavyah’s councillors ventured the 
remark that the situation was susceptible 
of complications. 

“For,” said he, ‘“‘we know of Mirvan that 
he is a just man, and proud of his justice 
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a Shepherd of the People. I argue, there- 
fore, that the woman is gifted either with 
magical powers or with great beauty. 
Now it is plain that a woman possessing 
either of these attributes will not cling 
very long to our broken-winded friend 
out there. Probably we shall find that all 
her desires are toward the excellent harem 
of Mirvan.” 

‘Moavyah nodded doubtfully. “In that 
case our judgment will be complicated.” 


thou knowest woman better than women. 
All beauties do not come gladly even to 
the house of the Prince of the Faithful.” 
“No rule but hath its exceptions,” re- 
turned Abdallah. “The rule is: All 
beauties come gladly to the house of the 
Prince of the Faithful. In general, as 
thou knowest, rules may be trusted. 
Shouldst thou allow it, she will come.” 
Moavyah put the thought away from 
him. ‘It is not well to consider the possi- 








“‘ Moavyah roused himself and looked again. The woman stirred not, nor did her eyes fall: 
before his stare” 


“And still further complicated,’’ pursued 
the councillor, whose name was Abdallah, 
and whose fame for wisdom was very 
great, “should she cast, as it is not im- 
probable that she will do, eyes of liking 
toward thyself.” 

_ At this clever deduction the Caliph and 
his court smiled approbation. 

“And yet, thy view of the matter may 
be a mistaken one,’’ commented Moavyah, 
after a little time spent in consideration. 
“Thou hast much wisdom, but mayhap 


bility of things that are unlawful,” he 
said. “The woman is a wife.” 

“Perhaps thou shalt find,” suggested 
Abdallah, “that she has been divorced.” 

But the Caliph would speak no more of 
the matter, and so no more was spoken 
of it until the two couriers returned, 
bringing Saadah with them. They brought 
evil news as well, for Mirvan, after first 
refusing to deliver the woman, had later 
waved her into the custody of the couriers 
with his left hand and stabbed himself 
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to the heart with his right. With his 
customary careful observance of the 
proprieties, Moavyah convened his coun- 
cil and selected another governor for 
Medina before having the cause of this 
misfortune brought into his presence. 
Nor would he listen to any who wished to 
hold Saadah at all blameworthy in the 
matter of Mirvan’s death. 

“Thou wert always a just man,” com- 
mented Abdallah, when Moavyah had 
delivered this judgment. ‘The woman is 
not blameworthy, but beautiful. It is— 
how many months since thy seraglio was 
gladdened by a new face?”’ 

But Moavyah, for the sake of Abdallah’s 
long service, pretended oblivion to these 
insinuations, and ordered that Saadah 
be brought before him. The courtiers 
accordingly brought her and left her 
standing, veiled, upon the tesselated dais 
before the Caliph and his council. 

“Thou are called Saadah?” asked the 
Caliph. 

“Yes, O Prince of the Faithful.” 

“Put back thy veil that we may see 
what manner of woman so bewitched our 
poor brother of ‘Medina.”’ 

When the veil was thrown back there 
was much craning forward of necks, but 
no gasps nor mutterings of admiration. 
The woman was not strikingly beautiful. 
Her features were regular and calm, her 
eyes large, lustrous black, and unwavering. 
But there was no bright carmine in the 
cheeks, no quick flash of the eyes, no 
sudden curve of the mouth to catch a 
man’s heart forthwith as in a net. 

“Ah!” The Caliph’s low exclamation 
was in the nature of an expression of the 
general disappointment. He leaned back 
upon his couch. 

“Thou hast looked and judged too 
quickly,” murmured Abdallah, smiling 
cynically at his Prince. “Too many 
paste diamonds have dazzled thine eyes 
against the appreciation of this pearl Of 
price. Mirvan’s judgment is vindicated; 
he had reason!’ 

Moavyah roused himself and looked 
again. The woman stirred not, nor did 
her eyes fall before his stare. His own eyes, 
rather, were the ones that grew confused. 

“T perceive that thou art an upright 
woman,” he said. ‘‘We have summoned 
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thee in the matter of a complaint by thy 
husband, thy former husband. We would 
know whether thou didst wish this man to 
divorce thee; or was the divorce spoken 
against thy will, as against his own?” 

“Seeing that he has divorced me,” 
replied Saadah, ‘‘wherein does that make 
a difference?” 

Moavyah glanced at Abdallah. ‘Well 
said,”” murmured the councillor, nodding 
his head. “She has wit. ‘a truth, 
Allah has thee in high honor.” 

“But the divorce was spoken under 
compulsion?” suggested the Caliph, turn- 
ing again toward Saadah. 

“Yes, under compulsion.” 

‘There is the law of divorce, but no law 
that one man may force another to use 
that law. It might be said by some that the 
divorce was not valid.” 

“Nevertheless, he divorced me.”’ 

Moavyah could not forbear a glance of 
triumph at his favorite councillor, but 
Abdallah’s brows, to his surprise, were 
puckered with perplexity. “I do begin 
to be doubtful of my ears,” he murmured. 

“But I do not,” returned the Caliph. 
“Dost not see that she has feeling against 
the man?” 

“Yes, she has feeling against him.” 

Moavyah leaned back and looked, for 
some little time, into the woman’s face. 

“Saadah,” he said, “thou art fair. With 
better acquaintance, I do begin to think 
thee the most beautiful mole upon the 
face of my empire! If this man, thy 
former husband, will release all claim on 
thee, I am tempted; of a truth I am much 
tempted, to take thee for the star of my 
house. Say, now, whether this is pleasing 
to thee.” 

For the first time Saadah’s eyes fell. 
‘Would it not be well, O Prince,” she 
asked, “first to question this man, my 
former husband, about these matters?” 

“Thou art as perfect in mind as in face!”’ 
declared the Caliph. “It is not lawful 
to consider the matter of thy re-marriage, 
thou wouldst say, while there is still a 
suspicion that thou art not free. The 
spirit of the Prophet is with thee! Saadah, 
I gave thee my heart when first my eyes 
looked upon thee; now thou hast won my 
mind and soul also. So, now, let this man 
be brought before us.” 
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Accordingly he of the tribe of Bani 
Ozrah was brought and placed beside 
Saadah; hig former wife. So white and 
red he was by turns, so trembled his thin 
body beneath his ragged garment, that 
he might have been a-fevered. Many 
eager glances he cast toward Saadah, but 
Saadah looked at him not at all. 

“Brother Moslem,” said the Prince, “‘it 
was never my way to sidle, like a cat, 
about the hot broth. Thou hast admitted 
divorce from this woman. But Moavyah 
is not called “The Just’ for naught. If thou 
wilt give over any claim thou may’st still 
have to Saadah, I will bestow upon thee 
three white slave girls, each endowed 
with a thousand pieces of silver and ten 
suits of the finest silk and linen, all com- 
plete. And I will make thee a yearly gift 
of gold, so that thou shalt be known as 
one favored by the Prince of the Faithful. 
All this will I do for a word from thee. 
Come! How is it with thee?” 

“It is with me,” replied the man, tight- 
ening suddenly like a drawn bow-string, 
“as if, in seeking escape from the heat of 
the desert, I had fallen into a pit of blazing 
charcoal! O Prince, I have sought thy 
justice, not thy kindness! O Moavyah, the 
Just, grant me simple justice, and let mego!”’ 

The Caliph, much perplexed, looked to 
Abdallah for counsel. “It is evident that 
the sun has affected the fellow’s head,” 
murmured the old man. “Thou canst, of 
course, try Mirvan’s method of persuasion.’ 

“But I cannot, by the law, take the 
woman from him against his will!” 

“True, and thou wert ever careful of 
the law. Perchance the -woman may 
persuade him.” 

“Saadah,” said the Caliph, “thou hast 
heard how this poor man, being distraught 
by misfortune and long wandering in the 
unsoftened sun, has refused my magnani- 
mous offer. Nor will I refuse to add to the 
riches I have offered him. Behold, he would 
take thee with him, without goods, without 
money, naked and defenseless, to the hard 
country which is his own. Nor is he a 
well-favored man. Say, now, what is thy 
choice as between him and me? I offer 


‘thee and him riches and honor! Wilt 


thou not lay before him his foolishness 
in this matter?” 
‘Seeing that he is a distraught man 


and foolish,”’ replied the woman, glancing 
for the first time at her former husband, 
“what will argument avail? Moreover, 
thou hast said, according to the law, that 
he must release me of his own free will.” 

““A marvel!” muttered Abdallah. ‘The 
woman is mad also!” 

“Not mad, my Lord,’”’ Saadah reproved 
him. “Thou art a reasonable man. I 
have thought much since misfortune came 
upon me and mine. See now: if we have 
little, there is so much the more to gain; 
and gaining is far better, thou knowest, 
than being given. With the help of Allah 
we shall get more sheep and camels, and 
I shall make more cheese. Perhaps, also, 
Allah will vouchsafe us children to honor 
us in our old age. And as for this man, 
my former husband, if it be permitted to 
speak openly of such matters, I love him. 
Nor is my hard country hard to me.” She 
cast a furtive glance out through the parted 
tapestries that opened on the desert. 
“Thou knowest how it is said: The tent 
of my husband is better for me than the 
palace of a stranger. Justice, O Moavyah 
the Just!’ 

“Thyself must answer her, my Lord,” 
murmured Abdallah drily, in response to 
a glance from the Caliph. ‘She quotes 
the Prophet and I have no answer ready 
to my hand. I would say, however, that 
I do begin to regret my first judgment as 
to her beauty. Note, now, the sharpness 
of her profile, and her eyes assuredly lack 
luster.” 

“Verily,” said the Prince of the Faithful, 
“unto Allah we belong and unto Him we 
shall return.” Only after much grim 
stroking of his beard did he find further 
comment to make. “Not for naught is 
Moavyah called The Just,” he admitted 
at length. “Thou hast spoken foolishly, 
Saadah, but it is not given me to deal 
with thee according to thy foolishness. 
Rather I am minded to show thee the 
munificence of my pardon. Thou and thy 
husband shall have five hundred pieces of 
silver, and a camel to bear thee hence. 
Peace go with the!” 

The courtiers murmured their admira- 
tion at this exhibition of liberality. 

“If I may hazard a suggestion,’’ inter- 
posed Abdallah, “only a little silver, ten 
pieces at the outside, and no camel.” 
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“Thou art the well-spring of wisdom!” 
declared the Caliph. “Whereas these 
others applauded me, thou hast seen to 
the root of the matter. My beneficence 
may be better bestowed elsewhere. They 
are not worthy!” 

“No,” agreed Abdallah, “they are not 
worthy.” 

“Peace go with thee, my daughter,” he 
added abruptly, ‘and with thee, my son. 
- Make thy cheese, milk thy goats! And 


may Allah grant ye many sons and daugh- 
ters to be inheritors of their mother’s 
wit!” 

“Thou wast ever a master of irony.” 
cried the Caliph, much pleased. “So, now, 
let these ungrateful ones be given ten 
pieces of silver and sent upon their way.” 

But the man and woman of the tribe 
of Bani Ozrah deeply pondered Abdallah’s 
saying as they lay side by side that night 
beneath the stars. 


MEMORIES 
By FRANK I. SHOREY 


HERE’S a rough little camp by the lakeside, 
Away in the woods of Maine; 
There’s a place of rest in this snug little nest 
That I long to enjoy once again. 


There’s a land I call “God’s Country,” 
For its forests are filled with peace; 

There’s a place of content, and with rennmen blent; 
It gives to one’s life a new lease. 


There are hills where the sunlight lingers, 
And valleys cool and green; 

There are mossy dells and wooded fells, 
Where one loves to wander and dream. 


There are bays hid deep in the shadows, 
Long stretches of sunlit sand, 

There are lilies white, on the waters bright; 
Oh! it’s an enchanted land. 


There are golden, glowing sunsets, 
And bright stars in the evening sky; 
There’s a gentle breeze in the forest trees, 
And a full moon sailing high. 


There’s a night, but one can’t describe it, 
With its silence deep and grand; 

There’s the plaintive trill of the whip-poor-will, 
And the lap of the waves on the sand. 


There’s an odor of pine and hemlock, 
The voice of the brook calls still; 
Why hesitate, when all nature waits? 

I long to go back, and I will. 
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GWENDOLIN PATES (IN CHAIR) IN A PATHE FRERES COMEDY 








Entertaining Sixteen Millions Daily 
By GILSON WILLETS* 








ERBERT PRIOR was the tower- 
man at a junction on the main 
: ’ line. His wife, Mary Fuller, 


started out on a special excur- 
sion train to attend a picnic given by the 
Engineers’ Association. Prior objected to 
her going, because she had been in- 
vited to do so by Engineer James Gordon, 
who was known to be somewhat of a 
sport. And what made Mary’s going all 
the more objectionable was the fact that 
she insisted upon riding in the very cab 
of the engine with Gordon. 
Mary’s conscience troubled her, how- 


.ever, before the picnic ended, and she 


started to walk back home along the track 
rather than ride back on the engine, or 


even in the train, of which her admirer 
was engineer. 

Meantime Prior, the switchman, kept 
his little girl with him in the tower, the 
better to look after her in her mother’s 
absence. The name of the little girl was 
Edna May Weick, and presently Edna 
slipped down out of the tower to seek 
amusement on the right-of-way. And 
suddenly, from his tower window, Prior 
saw his little one standing on the track, 
with her back to the oncoming returning 
excursion train driven by Gordon. 

Prior had previously sidetracked a 
freight train to permit the excursion train 
to pass. Seeing his child now in imminent 
peril of being ground to death under the 


* Mr, Willets is >. , author of a hundred photoplays as well as of the well-known novels “The Double 
(35) 


Cross,”” “The First Law,” etc. 
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wheels of the excursion train, he shouted to He saw her seize the little girl and snatch 
her frantically. She did not hear him. her from the very jaws of Death—press- 
In desperation Prior pulled a lever that ing the girl to her bosom as the train, 

driven by Gordon, thundered 
past. 

Even the stoical camera 
man who was photographing 
this scene for the Ediscn 
Moving Picture Company 
felt the thrill of the thing. 
It was, indeed, perhaps the 
most thrilling scene ever pic- 
tured by this company. It 
showed one of the finest 
deeds of heroism ever shown 
on the screen, and it made a 
profound impression on the 
thousands of moving picture 
fans who had paid a dime to 
witness it. $ 
: This is a type of the thirty 
[Edison] a , :: or more cinematograph plays 

THE SWITCHMAN’S TOWER that ‘ere. being tened out 


Mary Fuller snatches little Edna May Weick from the very jaws of s > 
death, in front of the oncoming engine daily by the thirty and more 


companies engaged in this 

turned a switch so that the excursion train $100,000,000 business, employing over two 
would be run on to the siding and thus save hundred thousand men and women in the : 
his little Edna. staging of the plays and the manufacturing : 

But then the horrible realization of of the films of the twenty-minute plays 
what he was doing stole into 
Prior’s consciousness. Though 
he had taken the only one 
possible step to save his 
child, the turned switch would 
plunge the excursion train, 
packed with passengers, into 
the freight on the siding. No! 
no! he must sacrifice his child, 
one life, to save the lives of 
many. And so, covering his 
eyes with his hands, the 
agonized father reversed the 
switch; so that, though the 
train would now continue on 
the main track and kill the 
switchman’s child, the train- 
load of excursionists would 
be saved. eee al 

But, as Prior peered in [Kalem| MISS ALICE JOYCE 
mortal anguish from his tower The leading lady of the Kalem company, in “A Prisoner of Mexico” 
window, he beheld a miracle. 
He saw his wife Mary—who had walked that are thrown on the screens of sixteen 
all the way home from the picnic grounds thousand theaters in the United States 
—he saw her step to the track just as the alone for the jentertainment of sixteen 
train was about to run down their child. million persons every day in the year. 
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The companies engaged in this great 
new industry, which makes progress so 
fast that a picture produced six months 
ago is regarded as “old-fashioned” today, 
are divided into two camps. In the one 
camp are the dozen great companies that 
form what is popularly called the Trust, 
but which is officially known as the 
Patents Company, they being the owners 
of the machines‘ that project the dramas 
on the screen. These companies include 
all the best-known in the business—the 
Kalem, Vitagraph, Biograph, Pathe Freres, 
Selig, Essanay, Lubin, Melies, and so on. 

In the other camp are the so-called inde- 
pendent companies, who are fighting the 
Patents Company in the courts for the 
right to use the inventions without paying 
the big fees charged. These independent 
companies include the Imp, Reliance, 
Eclair, Nestor, Bison, Republic, and 
others. 

About the players who portray the parts 
in the dramas, we hear much and read 
more. What picture fan does not know by 
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A°-WAR-TIME WEDDING IN “WAR'S HAVOC” 


name the -beautiful¢and clever leading 
girl of the Kalem forces, the moment 
she appears on the screen? “Alice Joyce!’ 
he cries with delight, for Alice is a favorite 
from coast to coast. And who does not 
know Bunny, of the Vitagraph, the moment 
his big, beefy, marvellously expressive 
face is seen? And we hear much especially 
about the well-known players of the regu- 
lar stage who appear in the “movies”— 
Nat Goodwin, Bernhardt, Rejane, etc., 
including Marshall Wilder, who is now 
appearing in Vitagraph pictures. 

But the people we do not hear about 
or read about are those who produce the 
pictures, the directors and officers of the 
companies who put the players through 
their paces, telling them exactly what to 
do. Yet these are the men to whom, 
principally, belongs the credit for the 
marvels of the pictures and the progress 
that the industry has made and the raising 
of the quality of the plays produced. 

There is Mr. Marion, for example, 
president of the Kalem company. Six 
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SCENE FROM A KALEM WAR-TIME PLAY 


years ago he left the Biograph and started 
the Kalem Company with a capital of 
zero. Today he rides in his own motor, 
is lord of a country estate and thinks 
nothing of paying $1,000 a day for the 
exclusive use of a railroad division to 
stage a picture; nor of paying $500 for 
a freight_car which he means to hurl down 
an embankment to smithereens; nor of 
$2,000 to buy a cottage for the purpose 
of burning it to the ground. And Mr. 
Marion probably has the ablest corps of 
assistants in the business—Buel, who 
directs; Lang, who perfects the scenarios; 
Wright, who handles publicity; and Long, 
who is Mr. Marion’s partner in seeing that 
the wheels keep going round. There’s 
the bright sparkling Larry Trimble of 
the Vitagraph, whose artistic touch. is 
applauded by millions every day; and 


' Brennan and Turner of the Imp, who cer- 


tainly have produced the most rip-roaring 
melodramas, such as “The Temple Dancer,” 
a most remarkable drama of Hindu life. 
And there are no end of others I might 


mention personally, but can’t because 
there are so many other phases of the 
industry that demand mention in this 
story of the biggest amusement enterprise 
in the world. 

The world, I say, because the film pic- 
ture produced in the United States is seen 
nowadays in every country in the world. 
The greatest of the American companies, 
indeed, find their largest market abroad. 
They print the captions on their films in 
from fifteen to twenty different languages. 
And more. They send companies round 
the world to take pictures ‘‘on the spot.” 
Kalem has a company in the Holy Land 
doing the Life of Christ ‘fon the spot.” 
Vitagraph has a company consisting of 
Bunny and Larry Trimble and others 
doing Dickens novels ‘‘on the spot” in ye 
merrie England. : 

At home, too, the producers send com- 
panies to every part of the Union for local 
color. Nearly every important producer 
has at least one company in California. 
Many have companies in Florida in the 
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winter and in the northwest in summer. 
Selig recently sent a company to Colorado, 
and Vitagraph to Montana. * These enter- 
prising concerns have no end of times sent 


a company on a jaunt of five hundred or. 


a thousand miles to make just one scene 
lasting ten seconds—hiring special trains 
for the purpose. 

These traveling corps of players are pub- 
lic educators. They show the people 
of any one country or section of country 
how people live in other sections and other 
countries. The edu- 
cational importance* 
of the moving pic- 
ture has, indeed, 
grown wonderfully 
even in the last year. 
Colleges, schools, 
industrial leaders, 
scientists turn now 
to the “movies” for 
aid in their respec- 
tive fields. The Imp 
company showed 
how a tea farm is 
conducted in North 
Carolina, a rare in- 
dustry in this coun- 
try. In a dozen 
cities films are used 
in the public schools 
to teach history, 
geography, etc. The 
Lubin Company, of 
Philadelphia, has 
made pictures of the 


actions inspired by 42! 


posing for the pur- 
pose, to enable 
physicians the better to study such 
diseases. Tuberculosis is being fought 
everywhere by the use of the motion 
camera. Every movement of the surgeon 
in making an operation for appendicitis 
has been shown on the screen. A motion 
picture was made in Toledo intended to 
drive toothache out of the world. Every 
condition of tooth decay and disease was 


‘shown. The crusade against flies has been 


helped by this same means, by bringing 
before the public in a startling way the 
danger of permitting the house fly to live. 





“SIGNAL LIGHTS” 


various diseases, the A scene from the gripping Essanay railroad drama films to teach the 


: : in which the station agent’s little child learns to 
inmates of hospitals operate the signal lights and foils the robbery of a men the elements 


“bullion” train 


Films were made in Philadelphia show- 
ing the care of babies in hot weather, for 
the benefit of the mothers of the land. 
The digestive processes of the human 
organs has been shown in films. 

Many states teach good government 
through the moving picture; others show 
the proper disposal of sewerage and gar- 
bage, water filtration, pure water supplies, 
etc. And what we don’t know about the 
army and navy, Congress, the President 
and Cabinet, isn’t the fault of the moving 
picture companies. 

Chemists use the 
motion camera to 
show various pro- 
cesses, such as that 
of extracting sulphur 
out of the earth. 
Other scientists have 
used the film to show 
the deformation of 
metals when strongly 
compressed by hy- 
draulic press. The 
American Society of 
Mechanical Engi- 
neers have thrown 
sound waves on the 
screen. Entomolo- 
gists have recorded 
in motion pictures 
the way insects 
travel. All phases 
of agriculture are 
taught by this 
means. Railroad 
companies use the 


of safety in rail- 
roading, using the 
pictures in lieu of text-books. The life 
of the water flea has been filmed, to 
show people why they should boil water. 
Thus has the moving picture become 
important as an educator, until now the 
moving picture show is everywhere re- 
garded as of as much importance as the 
village post-office. 

Another extremely important phase of 
this industry has to do with the gathering 
of news in pictures. The moving picture 
house has become as important to public 
knowledge of events as the daily paper. 
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You can now see the great happenings of 
which you read, the happenings of every 
country on the globe. The principal com- 
pany acting as a news gatherer is the great 
French company, Pathe Freres. This 
company, in the United States alone, has 
five camera men constantly traveling from 
state to state, while ten others await orders 
to move instantly wherever their services 
are required. This, besides a corps of 
camera correspondents, perhaps forty or 
fifty strong, called the “emergency corps.” 
Sometimes the move required of the 
Pathe Weekly News man is made with 
difficulty. When the smashup happened 
on the Wabash in Missouri, at St. Peter’s, 
the nearest Pathe news man was at 
Appleton, Wisconsin. The weather was 
as cold as Pearyland. Snow lay deep. 
Two trains on which the Pathe man took 
passage were blocked. Two taxis were 
put out of commission. But, after thirty 
hours of struggle, the Pathe news man 
reached the wreck at St. Peter’s in time 
to picture the wrecking crew at work. 





THE EXECUTION OF A TRAITOR IN “THE BROTHERS OF SUSANNE” 


And the same with the Pathe camera 
operators in all countries. They are ever 
on the go to show the people of the world 
what is happening. Alfonso, of Spain, 
while motoring recently on a road some 
forty miles from Madrid, passed a Pathe 
man who had recently taken motion 
pictures of his Majesty in the royal 
palace. “Get in!” called the King of 
Spain as the car stopped. And his Majesty 
carried the camera man all the way to 
Madrid, talking, on the way, of motion 
pictures with all the enthusiasm of the 
garden variety of picture fans. These 
news gatherers by camera seem to be 
omnipresent. They pictured the review 
of the Boy Scouts by the Kaiser at Breslau. 
They are with the Italian and Turkish 
armies in Tripoli. One of them went up 
in an airship seven thousand feet and 
photographed half of France at that 
altitude. Tregeron, Wales, was devas- 
tated by flood, and so was Guanajuato, 
Mexico. Moving picture operators were 
on the spot in both places. Such is the 
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“A PRISONER 


importance of the moving-picture industry 
in assembling the news visually for the 
whole world. 

In social life, too, the film is used to 
preserve for posterity the important events 
in family life. A millionaire in California 
ordered moving pictures made at his 
wedding. Other millionaires elsewhere 
followed suit. Christenings, baptisms, 
even funerals are now moving-pictured, 
to be kept as parts of family records. 

This industry has helped to put hundreds 
of theaters out of business. This applies 
especially to those theaters in smaller 
towns that formerly were reached only 
by traveling companies. The public in 
such places found that the “movy” gave 
them a far better, far higher-class show 
for ten cents than the road companies 
of the regular stage gave for fifty cents 
and a dollar. The result is that now the 
theatrical managers, in a frantic endeavor 
to win back this lost trade, are putting on 
the best plays all over the country for 
ten, twenty, thirty cents, a syndicate 








OF MEXICO” 


having been¥formed for this purpose, 
controlling theaters in fifty cities. 

As a result of putting so many road 
companies out of the running, hundreds 
of actors and actresses found themselves 
out of jobs. What put us on the blink? 
they asked themselves. The “movies,” was 
the answer. All right, let’s get a job with 
the “movies.” And forthwith the offices 
of the moving-picture companies were 
invaded by the players of the regular 
stage. And they were hired on the spot, 
too. The consequence is today that, 
unless you have had regular stage experi- 
ence, it is useless to apply to the moving 
picture companies for a job. The players 
have found, too, that they are far better 
off than they were when employed on 
the legitimate stage. On the regular 
boards, their season lasted only forty 
weeks, sometimes only thirty weeks, and 
ofttimes only thirty days, or even only 
three days. On the silent stage they are 
not only paid more money than they 
received on Broadway, but their season 
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lasts three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year. The job with the “movies” is 
permanent, whether you work every day 
or not. 

And to get a berth with a moving-picture 
company you’ve got to have just the right 
kind of face, too. You’ve got to have a 
picture face, a face that tells the story 
by its expression, since one cannot tell 
the story in words. And brunettes are 
wanted, girls; and blondes are not wanted. 
Black eyes and black hair show up best 
on the screen. 

Then, of course, you’ve got to do cer- 
tain more or less dangerous stunts not 
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nme FROM A KALEM WAR PLAY 
called for on Broadway. Howard Missiner, 
of the Essanay Company, had to permit 
himself to be thrown through a skylight 
and land in a bathtub full of water. G. 
M. Anderson, one of the owners of the 
Essanay, and also one of the best-known 
actors on the silent stage, while fighting 
with the villain, in “Broncho Billy’s 
Bible,”’ on the edge of a precipice, lost his 
footing and fell. The other actors cried 
out in horror, rushed to the edge of the 
precipice and found Anderson hanging, 
in midair, to the branches of a tree that 
had grown out over the yawning chasm. 
In the mob scenes in many a play, many 
a man has been hurt in a way not called 
for by the director. 

And as for writing the scenarios, the 
plays for the motion camera, it is estimated 





that some fifty thousand persons are 
trying their skill at this every day. But 
alas! out of every thousand plays sub- 
mitted voluntarily, all but a handful are 
sent back.. Mr. Lang, the scenario editor 
of the Kalem Company, told me that of 
eight hundred plays submitted. in two 
weeks, not a single one was accepted, 
and that not a single one would ever find 
acceptance with any company, so poor 
were they. 

Yet hundreds upon hundreds of writers, 
even magazine writers and novelists, 
write to the picture companies every day 
asking for information about writing plays 
and expressing a desire to 
“get into this new field of 
writing.”” There’s only one 
conscientious. answer to be 
made to the aspirant for scen- 
ario honors. That is, unless 
he is fairly bursting with new 
and wholly original ideas, un- 
less he has studied the field 
thoroughly, unless he is ac- 
quainted with practically all 
the plays that have been 
produced, unless he has made 
a study of the technique of 
photoplay writing, unless he 
knows what has been done 
ahd what the companies 
want—he should keep away. 
There are less than thirty 
successful scenario writers in 
the United States. These 
write the majority of the three thousand 
or more plays produced in a year. And 
probably the most successful of these 
photoplaywrights is Mr. Bannister Mer- 
win, of the Edison staff, who is now in 
Europe preparing plays for a company 
which the Edison people are sending 
abroad. 

Hundreds of writers believe that lots 
of money is to be made writing photo- 
plays, but unless one can turn out a great 
number of these plays, it is a losing game. 
The standard is higher than it seems from 
a study of the ordinary pictures you see 
at a show. The thing the company pays 
for is the idea rather than the scenario. 
Any good scenario editor will take an idea 
and work it into a good play. The pay 
for a scenario averages only $25. For a 
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A MILLIONAIRE FOR A DAY 
“Never in his life before had he submitted to the manicure and ‘never again’”’ 


“half reel’? it is only fifteen, and most 
comedies must now be only a half reel, 
since the foreign market wants only short 
comedies. The writer who gets $50 for 
his play is a genius, and he can’t get that 
more than once in a while. Thus, unless 
one possesses the requirements here stated 
he will find himself the lowest paid person 
in the business. The stage carpenter earns 
more. Yes, the pay is miserable—to the 
outsider, the writer who won’t take the 
time, or can’t take the time, to study this 
form of drama and 
take the work seri- 
ously, conscious that 
it is a separate and 
distinct profession, 
requiring just as 
much training as any 
other profession. 
For those who 
cannot resist trying 
their hands at photo- 
plays a few terse 
“don’ts” are sug- 
gested: Don’t write 
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are a drug on the market. The public 
in America is sick to death of the cowboy 
sheriff-Indian play. Don’t write chase 
pictures. Chase pictures were made in 
the Year One. No director, unless he 
takes the chance of losing his place, will 
put on a chase picture. Don’t write the 
trick picture. These trick pictures have 
operated to make the public believe often- 
times that a really great scene is a trick 
of photography. 

And don’t dramatize standard works, 
novels, poems, his- 
torical events, unless 
the company is first 
asked about it. For 
these dramatiza- 
tions, however, there 
is great demand. 
But it must first be 
known just what 
the companies want 
dramatized. To give 
an idea of how 
such dramatization 
should be made, I 
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Paul Revere’s Ride for moving picture 
dramatization. I have written a scenario 
of this particular Longfellow poem in a 
way to convey several points on dramati- 
zation. First, the use of the actual poem; 


second, the license that may be taken with 
the poem in the way of using imagination 
and making additions consistent with what 
is conveyed in the poet’s lines otherwise; 
third, to show the method of construction. 





Synopsis of a Dramatization of Paul Revere’s Ride 
By GILSON WILLETS 


Copyright by Gilson Willets 


[Note: Paul Revere at time of ride was 
forty years old, but license can show him 
younger. He was one of the Minute Men, 
and all those whom he warned that night 
were Minute’ Men. The ride was from a 
— on the Charles River, opposite the Old 

rth Church, Boston, to Lexington, where 
the fight occurred early next day. The ride 
was, of course, at midnight. Would it be 
possible to show night light in all the scenes 
to the end of the ride when the battle is on?] 

The scenario is in forty-seven quick, 
exciting scenes, comprising action as follows: 
1 Town Street, in front of British barracks, 

sentry, etc., with table in front. British 

officers, with map, discussing movement of 
troops. Paul Revere, unseen by officers, 
watching. Suspects that a military move- 
ment to Lexington is to be made that night. 

Paul decides upon a plan to outwit British. 
2 Exterior of a barn. Paul’s Friend (men- 

tioned in m) on way from barn. Two 

lanterns in sight. Paul appears, tells 
friend of his suspicions regarding British, 
imparts his plan, sees lanterns, has idea, 
seizes lanterns, urges Friend to follow him. 

Caption from poem: “If the British march 

By Land or Sea from the Town Tonight.” 
3 By a church, supposed to be Old North 

Church, showing tower and belfry. Paul 

and Friend appear. Paul gives Friend 

instructions regarding lantern signals. 

Caption for this: “‘Hang a lantern aloft in 

the belfry arch—one if by land, and two if 

by sea.” Paul and Friend hide lanterns, 
hurry away. 

4 River bank. A boat. Paul and Friend 
to boat. Paul into boat, pulls away, 
Friend hurries inland. Caption: “And I 
on the opposite shore will be.” 

5 Outside barracks, as Scene One. British 
troops forming, march off. Same officers 
giving orders.. Very stealthy. Friend 
unseen by British, watching—cautiously 
follows troops. 


6 River bank. Supposedly opposite side 
river. Paul lands from boat, dashes inland. 


7 River bank. Plenty of boats. British 
troops embarking. Friend watching, un- 


seen by enemy, indicates he will hang two 
lanterns, hurries away. 

8 Front of stable, or barn. Paul comes out 
with horse saddled, mounts, rides off. 


9°The church, as previous scene. Friend 
rushes up, seizes lanterns, and into church. 


10 Bank of river. Paul dismounted, by horse, 
tightening girth, nervously watching op- 
posite bank and upward tobelfry. Caption: 
“Ready to ride and give the alarm.” 
Note: No more quotations from poem are 

needed. 

11 Belfry, dark. Pigeons take flight. Friend 
with lanterns, has just l'shted one and now 
suspends it in arch. 

12 Paul by horse, as before, sees first lantern 
(on opposite shore). Mounts horse, waits. 

13 Belfry, as before. Friend hangs second 
lantern in arch. 

14 Paul mounted, waiting, sees second lan- 
tern. Gallops away pell-mell. 

15 A stream, with boats laden with British 
troops, pulling cautiously down stream. 


[Note: From here the scenes showing the 
ride are given, with two or three flashes show- 
ing British in boats still pulling down stream 
and finally landing at Lexington.] 

16 Interior. Colonial ballroom. Dance of 
colonials in progress. Minuet. 

17 Outside of Colonial mansion where ball 
is in progress. Paul gallops to window, 
shouts, no response, smashes window with 
riding whip. 

18 Ballroom, as before. Dancers hear and 
see smash of window. Paul’s whip and 
hand seen beckoning. All rush to window, 
hear the news. Men hastily bid women 
goodbye, tear selves away, rush out, ser- 
vants producing muskets and men seizing 
muskets in flight from room. 

19 Paul Ealloping madly down lane (here, if 
practical, he can jump a wall or fence or 
ditch). a3 

20 Interior,- a: tavern colonials drinking, 
carousing.* An open door. Paul appears 
in doorway, on horse, gives alarm and away. 
Men spring up, rush from room. 
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[Note: In giving the alarm, each time, 
Paul points backward to indicate British are 
coming. Then points forward to indicate 
stand is to be made farther on (at Lexington). 
Therefore, in all outdoor scenes where men 
rush to “arms,’’ they rush in direction taken 
by Paul.] 

|Note: Paul always galloping, pulling horse 
down on haunches only long enough to give 
alarm, then galloping. onward.], 

21 A stream. British in their boats, pulling 
down stream...’ 


22 Woods. Paul galloping through. 


23 Loggers camp, wood piles, etc. Paul 
gallops up, calls. Loggers, woodsmen, 
woodchoppers, rush out, sleepy. Paul 
gives the alarm, gallops away. 


24 Field. Shepherd and flock. (If shepherd 
and flock not possible, then this scene can 
be changed to ploughed field, or a field of 
growing corn). Paul, dashing through, 
shouts news to shepherd. Or if ploughed 
field or corn field used, merely dashes 
through pellmell. 

25 Exterior farmhouse. New England 
porch, narrow, with bench on each side, 
one step up from. ground, brass knocker 
on door. Paul gallops up, calls, no answer, 
gallops horse plumb up on porch to knocker, 
uses knocker. Heads in nightcaps at win- 
dows, farmer and helpers and sons open 
door in.night clothes. Paul gives the alarm, 
rides off. Men indicate they will follow. 





26 Interior, sick room in cottage. An open 
window. Mother sick on bed. Daughter 
nursing. Father and several sons watching 
patient anxiously. Paul on horse appears 
at open window, shouts the alarm, rides 
off. Father and sons seize muskets, dash 
away, datighter weeping, sick mother 
urging men to go. 

27 A river or stream. Paul fording water at 
breakneck speed. 

28 New England kitchen, interior. Pair of 
Colonial lovers, sparking, love scene. An 
open door. Paul on horse in door gives 
warning and rides off. Lover tears him- 
self away from sweetheart, seizes musket 
from over mantel, alarms household, girl’s 
father and brothers rush in. All indicate 
will follow lover. 

29 The river. British in boats still pulling 
down stream. 

30 A steep embankment. Paul dashes on 
horse up or down embankment. 

31 Interior. Colonial dining-room. Wedding 
party on. Festivities. Hear noise outside, 
rush out. 

32 Outside Colonial house in which wedding 
party is on. Paul on horse shouting to 
party, as members pour from house, rides 
on. Bridegroom tears self from weeping 
bride, other men give hasty fare to 
women. All dash away after Paul. 

33 Village street. Here a caption could be 
inserted reading: “Lexington.” Town 
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“MILLIONAIRE FOR A DAY” 
He deplores the fact that a millionaire can eat only one dinner at a time 


crier in doorway, with bell, asleep. Paul 
gallops up, rouses town crier, urges him to 
sound alarm. Crier sleepy, rubs eyes, looks 
stupid, dazed. Paul seizes crier’s bell, 
begins ringing it as he dashes on. 


34 Another view, village street. Paul gallop- 
ing down to camera. Town crier coming on 
run, calling for his bell. Heads out of all 
windows, night caps, etc. Men, rushing 
from doors to Paul, swarm around him. 
He gives the news. Rides on. Men show 
they will follow. Muskets have already 
been produced. 


35 The river, near bank. British in boats, 
approaching bank. Officers giving orders 
about landing. 


36 Interior town hall, arranged for meeting. 
Selectmen holding stormy meeting. Char- 
acters dressed here to represent men 
familiar in portraits as signers of Declara- 
tion of Independence. Speaker on plat- 
form, haranguing audience. Audience in 
wild storm of applause and cheers, bedlam 
reigning. 

37 Outside the town hall. Schoolhouse can 
be used. Paul dashes up, with bell. Rings 
bell, shouts. No answer from within. 
Hurls bell through window (to attract 
attention). 

38 Interior, town hall. Stormy meeting, as 
before, with bell coming through window 
and landing i in their midst. Some rush to 


window, indicate see Paul and hear news. 
All scamper out by all exits in.mad rush. 


(Note: Here ends the ride. But if addi- 
tional scenes can be got in, you could show 
various other stunts of Paul’s riding. He 
could make horse dash up a long flight of 
steps somewhere. Swim a river, on horse. 
Through a gate. Through an archway to 
courtyard of hotel or house, or tavern, or inn. 
Through an orchard. Down a lane. He 
could force his horse up on a great colonial 
porch, the kind with pillars running above 
second story, and dash across this porch, 
giving alarm in flight to inmates of house. 
He could meet a stagecoach. Men from 
coach rush back after Paul, while coach con- 
tinues onward with women. A colonial news- 
paper office could be shown. Paul gives 
alarm. Printers, etc., fly to arms. Old mill, 
millers warned, to arms. Ferryman’s hut. 
Ferryman arms and off. Bunkhouse full of 
minute men. Paul gives alarm, minute men 
scramble to arms.] 


{\Note: Scenes following the ride now on. 
It is now daylight.] 


39 Shore of river. A landing place. British 
landing from boats, marching double quick 
inland. 


40 Wall by a road. Minute men (including 
as many as possible of all men seen in 
previous scenes), crouching along wall for 
a long distance. Many of them hatless, 
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BRcoatless, all sorts of hastily gathered gar- 
ments. All with muskets. Paul es up 
on horse, points back, indicating British 
coming, dismounts, horse leaves picture. 

: Paul climbs to top of wall. They cheer 

+ him. He jumps down, joins them. They 

« give him a musket. All lie in readi- 
ness. 

41 A lane. British marching double quick. 


42 The wall, as before, with Paul and men 

@ crouching behind it. British appear. 

# Battle opens. Terrific fire of Colonials. 

i British turn and flee. Minute men swarm 
over wall after British led by Paul. Many 
British fall, and some Colonials. 


43 A lane between walls. British in retreat, 
firing back. Colonials pursuing, firing. 
Many British fall. Paul again mounted, 
leading Colonials. 

44 A field. British scattered, retreating, 
firing. Colonials in pursuit, firing. Many 
British fall and some Colonials. Paul still 
mounted and leading. 

45 A bridge. Last stand of the British, who 
fire at. pursuers, then fling muskets away 
and run helter-skelter, leaving piles of dead 
on bridge. 
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46 The landing place at river—as 39—with 
British boats. Colonials in possession of 
boats. British run up, no muskets, fol- 
lowed by Paul leading Colonials. British 
surrender. 

47 Last scene. Paul on horse, acknowledging 
wild cheers of Colonials. Many Colonials 
with bandaged heads, others wounded in 
arms and legs, etc. Paul himself with 
bandaged head. Petting horse on neck, 
to indicate horse did it all. Colonials pull 
Paul from horse, carrying him out of pic- 
ture on shoulders, others following, all 
madly cheering and shouting. 


(Note: If wished to introduce heart in- 
terest with Paul, his sweetheart could be 
introduced, if you are willing to take license 
with the poem or the fact. Instead of the 
man friend hanging the lanterns aloft in the 
belfry arch, the girl sweetheart could be the 
one to do this. It would be she, too, with 
whom Paul would make arrangements for 
the lanterns, instead of the man friend. Then: 
one more scene could be added at end, to 
show Paul rejoining sweetheart, and Paul 
telling crowd of Colonials how the girl gave 
the signals, and the crowd cheering both - 
lovers wildly.] 


IT’S A GAY OLD WORLD 


T’S a gay old world when you’re gay 

And a glad old world when you’re glad 
But whether you play 

: Or go toiling away 

' It’s a sad old world when you’re sad. 


It’s a grand old world if you’re great 
And a mean old world if you’re small; 
- It’s a world full of hate 

* :° For the foolish who prate 

Of" the uselessness of it all. 


4 . 


It’s a beautiful world to see 
Or it’s dismal in every zone. 
The thing it must be 
In its gloom or its glee 
Depends on yourself alone. 
‘ —‘Heart Throbs,” II. 


























THREE. DAYS. 
By 


Frances Irvin 











OSTER had no premonition that 
an adventure lay in wait for 
him in deserted New York that 
sultry August night. It was 

nearly midnight, and the heat was stifling. 
The city lay silent and breathless under a 
heavy pall of mist. Still feeling the rush 
and roar of the train that had brought 
him from the West, he went up the steps 
of the Fosters’ house, which stood in the 
middle of a block on the avenue. The 
family were all in Europe, and the house 
was closed, but as he had a key he decided 
to spend the night here before going on 
to New England for the remaining days 
‘of his vacation. As he opened the small 
door in the boarded-up vestibule, he no- 
ticed that all the other houses on both sides 
of the street were likewise boarded and 
sealed. There was no one in sight. 

He was tired, but could not sleep, feel- 
ing suffocated in the thick, moist atmos- 
phere after the breezy heights of Colorado. 
At last he sought the library downstairs. 
It was the central room of three. He 
opened the windows of the dining room 
at the back, settled himself in a comfortable 
chair and began to read. It was now about 
two o’clock in the morning. 

He grew absorbed, and a faint sound 
in the street, a distant clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, failed to disturb him. Nearer and 
nearer it came. He started as the rattle 
of hoofs and wheels passed the house, and 
suddenly there came a crash, a struggle, a 
floundering and straining noise. All alert, 
John rushed to the door. 

Under the electric lamp at the corner 
the horse had fallen and was pitching 


about in the hansom shafts. There was - 


no driver visible, and out of the hansom 
trailed a woman’s white scarf. There was 


not even a solitary passer-by in sight, and 
on either side stretched the silent fronts 
of the houses. As John ran, he heard a 
woman’s voice in a desperate exclamation. 

The bright light revealed a beautiful 
girl, small and slender, in a white dress, 
leaning forward and vainly trying to grasp 
the reins, which had fallen from the driver’s 
seat. With the other hand she supported 
the figure of a man seated beside her, with 
a ghastly wound in his face, from which 
the blood dropped slowly. A few drops 
had fallen on her white sleeve. The man’s 
eyes were open; he looked at them vaguely, 
and sat silent and motionless in his evening 
dress. 

At the sight of Foster the girl raised 
her arm imploringly. “Oh, save me, save 
me!’’ she exclaimed distractedly, but in a 
voice so low and musical that it became a 
moan rather than the hysterical shriek he 
dreaded. He glanced at the plunging, 
terrified horse, who seemed likely to over- 
turn the hansom, but before he could rush 
to his head the girl implored him again: 

“Oh, hide me, quickly, before anyone 
comes! I am so afraid! Oh, just take 
me away from him!’ 

The man was leaning away from her 
now, in the corner of the seat. Foster. 
came closer, fascinated by her voice, by 
her beauty, her helplessness. She hid her 
face from the sight of the now rigid figure 
beside her. ‘By daylight I will go away, 
I will never trouble you again, and you 
will never be sorry. Oh, my God, help me! 
I know you are a good man.” 

“Come,” he said, holding out his arm, 
and instantly she jumped to the ground. 
Foster was still conscious that there was 
no one in sight. For the fraction of a 
second they stood, looking at the man 
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inside, whose head had fallen back, the 
light from the small window striking on 
the ugly wound. In that instant the floun- 
dering horse in some way got to its feet, and 
heaving and panting, started at a trot 
down the avenue. Instantly Foster seized 
the girl and half carried her along the 
silent street, and up the steps of the house. 
Fainter and fainter sounded the rattle of 
the retreating hansom with its quiet 
passenger. - 

On the threshold of the library the girl 
collapsed, and Foster bore her to the sofa 
in a faint. Was she Cuban, Spanish or 
South American? Such beauty had never 
before come within his experience. Her 
skin was dazzlingly fair, and her mass of 
golden hair was in startling contrast to 
her long, dark, liquid eyes, with their long 
lashes. Everything about her was small 
and fine, and suggestive of high breeding. 
Foster found some brandy in the dining 
room and soon revived her. He laid her 
hat and a bag that she carried on the table. 
He saw that there were splashes of blood 
on the lace of her scarf and ‘dress. 

Next he made sure that the windows 
were closed where any light might be seen. 
Then he pushed up the girl’s sleeve, and 
found a ragged bullet scratch on her arm, 
which he bathed as well as he could. All 
this time she had not spoken, but now she 
raised her eyes and said with a quaint 
foreign accent: 

“Oh, how kind you are. How shall I 
ever thank you?” Then she shut her eyes 
and lay as if exhausted, and suddenly 
began to shake convulsively. 

“Oh, his face! that terrible face! I 
wish I could forget it. Oh, how I hate 
him!’ Foster tried to quiet her now vio- 
lent sobs, and recalled every device he had 
heard of for the relief of hysterical women. 

_ All at once she began to talk in a low, 
rapid tone, and he bent forward to listen. 

“You will never regret your kindness, 
senor, the good God will reward you,” she 
said, gazing at him gravely. “Now, I 
must tell you something of myself, and in 
what danger I have been. You need not 
know where I come from—the South is 
enough. But you have saved me from 
things you cannot dream of. You have not 
these things in your country. Ah, my 
God!”’ She broke off, and Foster saw she 


was delirious. At intervals she became 
quiet and coherent again, and the broken 
recital went on, the man leaning forward 
amd scarcely breathing for fear of losing 
a word. 

“He took me to the theatre, and then 
to supper, and then I wanted to go home. 
You see I am engaged to marry him, but 
I hate him, and—I .am afraid of him,” 
with a shudder. “But he wanted to take 
a drive, as we had a hansom waiting to 
meet us at the restaurant. It was very 
late. He was hateful during the drive. 
And then suddenly I knew there was some- 
thing wrong with the driver; he began 
moving about above us; then the little 
door opened above our heads. Benito 
wanted to kiss me; I put up my arm to 
push him away. Then a terrible flash and 
report, and a burning along my arm. 
Benito was perfectly still; he did not cry 
out. He only leaned back in his seat. 
The horse had started galloping, and then 
I felt the man spring or fall off his seat 
above us. The reins too fell, and I could 
not reach them. But I was stunned—I 
did not try at first. The street was empty, 
and so still—and there was a fog—I 
thought we would both be thrown out and 
killed, and I waited. Then the horse fell, 
and I tried to push Benito back and keep 
him from falling against me—he was so 
quiet, I was afraid of him. And then I 
saw you!” 

She turned her great liquid eyes slowly 
on him and stretched out her hand to 
Foster, and he knelt down beside her. 
There was silence for a moment, and her 
romantic Southern personality impressed 
Foster strangely in this conventional room, 
long dedicated to methodical family uses. 
“You know the rest,” she added slowly, 
and closed her eyes and seemed to sleep. 

Foster went quietly back to the armchair 
where he had been earlier in the evening, 
feeling the need of all his sound common 
sense, which was not increased by her 
proximity. 

But she soon began to toss and turn 
again, and cried out, 

“Why, of course it was my cousin 
Francesco, and it was he I saw at the 
theatre, but I could not believe it. He 
hated Benito!” 

Foster bent over her. “You say it was 
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Francesco? Was he in the driver’s place? 
And he fired the shot?” 

The sound of his voice brought her to 
herself, and she gave him an uneasy, 
frightened glance. “Did I say that? I 
was dreaming. No, of course it was not 
he. It was the hansom driver.” 
we After a while, exhausted, she fell into 
a deep sleep. Foster sat down to think 
things over. Clearly he was in a serious 
predicament, and could not attempt to 
hide the girl after daylight. He thought 
of an_old college friend who was now a 
clever surgeon. He could bring a nurse 
and take the case in hand, and arrive 
before people. were about. The hansom 
with its passenger would give the matter 
to the public before long, and Foster 
would be obliged to tell all he knew of 
the affair. Would the girl be allowed to 
remain in his house, or would they take 
her to a hospital? Evidently these people 
were among the many South Americans 
who visited the States on a flying pleasure 
trip with neither business nor acquain- 
tance in the city. 

The girl’s gold-embroidered bag lay beside 
himonthetable. He took it up, idly opening 
and shutting the clasp, but started as 
there gleamed at him the pearl handle and 
bright muzzle of a dainty pistol. He pulled 
it out. One shot had been discharged. 

The hours wore on slowly, and the girl 
lay moaning softly in her sleep. At six 
o’clock Dr. Charles Everton arrived, keen 
and expectant. He was already a bald- 
headed man with glasses, while Foster 
at the same age looked boyishly young. 

“What, now,. John?” was his greeting, 
as arm in arm they entered the darkened 
library. “Is this one of your usual quix- 
otic adventures?” 

“Nothing quixotic about it. Any man 
would have done what I did. I want to 
keep the girl here as long as I can, without 
giving the case to the police. There was 
no one about last night, and there are 
absolutely no witnesses. Our watchman 
was not on hand, and he thinks the house 
is closed for the summer. I am sure this 
girl has been the victim of foul plzy, and 
I want to hide her as she begged me.” 

“This sounds like you,” said the doctor, 
looking at him quizzically. “Of course 
you can’t hide her. But now, to business.” 


He pulled off his coat and gave his 
attention to his patient. He pronounced 
the small wound on her arm trivial, but 
in her general state of collapse and her 
high temperature he found some cause " 
for alarm. 

“My nurse will be here in a few mo- 
ments,” he said, coming back to the 
dining room. “She is the most discreet 
woman I know, and is in such demand that 
I was lucky to get hold of her. And here 
is the morning paper you asked for.” 

On the first sheet Foster pointed out 
the head line, 

“A Corpse Gores Hansom RIDING.” 

The night reporter had made a good 
story. A policeman at Twenty-Third 
Street had found the horse trotting soberly 
along with reins dragging on the ground. 
The driver’s coat had been found with 
his badge, in the seat above. On the man, 
“olive-skinned and in careful evening 
attire,” who sat quietly within, there were 
no marks of identification beyond the name 
of a London tailor inside his coat. He had 
American money upon him, but no cards 
or letters. 

Immediate search had been made up 
the adjoining streets and avenues, and 
near Forty-second Street the driver’s hat 
had been found. Then word had come 
from another part of the city that the 
hansom driver himself was identified. 

This man, Harrigan, asserted that he 
had been “‘doped by a dark guy,” who 
asked him in for a drink while a friend held 
his horse. “I was engaged to wait for a 
fare outside a restaurant. It was after 
one A.M. I had taken them to the theatre 
earlier in the evening. I supposed they 
were Cubans, a lady and gent. A fellow 
who had been standing about talking to 
the men on the sidewalk, asked me to 
have a drink, and I thought it no harm on 
such a hot night to leave my cab for a 
few minutes to get a little refreshment. 
I asked Sandy to keep an eye on my horse, 
for I was waiting just around the corner 
where the gentleman had told me. We 
went a little way down the street to a 
twenty-five cent restaurant. The place 
was empty; only old Jim Dolan, who 
kept it, was snoozing in a corner. He - 
brought us some beer, and then went out 
to the room at the back and left us alone, 
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I started to drink my beer, but the dark 
fellow said, ‘I’ve got something better 
than that,’ and pulled a flask out of his 
pocket, filled a glass and drank it down. 
‘That tingles some,’ he said, ‘better try it.’ 
He talked English as good as me. I 
pushed a glass over and he pulled out the 
flask again and poured some out. I drank 
it; it did tingle, and I don’t remember 
anything more, except a feeling of my coat 
slipping off my shoulders: The next thing 
I knew, I founda doctor with his kit 
beside me, and Sandy and two other men 
standing over me. ‘Well, you were doped 
for sure that time,’ Sandy said. Then 
he told me that the fellow had come out 
in my coat and hat and got up on the box 
and waved to him, and not long after the 
lady and gent came out of the restaurant 
and came straight to the cab, and they 
drove off. In fifteen minutes more poor 
old Jim Dolan came running out of the 
eating house yelling, ‘Police! there’s a 
man dead in here!’ ” 

Foster turned cold as he read. But 
Everton had begun to move about im- 
patiently. 

“We must not lose any more time,” he 
fumed, “in sending for the police. You 
have tampered with the situation too long 
as it is. In my opinion she may be shield- 
ing someone. You have got yourself into 
a nice mess, and the next thing these red 
hot emotions and shootings will be cen- 
tering around you. The girl will probably 
fall in love with you.” 

Foster laughed. “Don’t get worked up 
over me. 
town, but I don’t think I shall be bored.” 

“Please call up the police at once, and 
for Heaven’s sake start that electric fan. 
This heat is enough to kill us,’’ said the 
doctor, rolling up his sleeves, and then his 
broad shoulders and bald head disappeared 
into the darkened library. But Foster 
followed, and paused beside the writing 
table. As the doctor bent over the sofa 
Foster opened the gold-embroidered bag 
where it still lay, took out the little pistol 
and put it in his pocket. He lingered for 
a moment, till Everton turned and mo- 
tioned him impatiently to the telephone 
in the dining room at the back. . The nurse 
arrived a moment later, and the doctor 
went to let her in. 


I was dreading this stop in . 


The arrival of the detectives, the de- 
tailed account laboriously taken down, 
occupied the next hour. Foster’s story— 
with one small reservation—was accepted 
without question. 

“T can’t prevent publicity,” said the 
big Chief detective. “As for the young 
lady, Dr. Everton tells me that her con- 
dition is hysterical and rather serious; 
there need be no question of moving her 
for a time. Her talk is rambling, and it is 
useless to attempt to get her testimony 
just now. I presume she has talked to 
you a good deal during the night?” 

“In a very broken way,” said Foster, 
and as he straightened back his: shoulders 
he felt the weight of the little pistol in 
the inner pocket of his coat. “She im- 
plored me to save her from someone, to 
hide her as long as I could, and I am sure 
she has been the victim of foul play, and 
that you will catch a very ugly murderer 
when you find him.” 

“Of course she is under arrest, and your 
house will have to be watched from now 
on. My man can patrol the street or re- 
main in your front hall, whichever you 
prefer. If you go out, you will be followed, 
but we will give you as little trouble as 
we can. I am sure that most of us would 
have done the same for a lady in 
distress.” He went out, grinning broadly, 
and Foster resigned himself to the prospect 
of publicity. 

As the heat was insufferable outside, he 
told the detective to take up his post in 
the hall. A second doctor had been called 
in and agreed that the girl should be kept 
as quiet as possible, but they had been 
obliged to admit the detectives to her 
room for a moment. 

When the Chief had gone, Foster sub- 
sided into a chair for a quiet smoke. 
Scarcely was he seated when Everton 
came to tell him that the patient was 
begging to see him. He sent Foster in 
alone. 

When..the girl saw him she burst into 
tears. ‘‘So he is really dead!’’ she exclaimed. 
The nurse had made a bed for her, and 
she was lying there pale and wan. “But, 
oh, how could you?” she went on, motion- 
ing to the detective whose voice could be 
heard speaking to Everton. “The men 
came in here; they examined everything.” 
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“My dear child, I had no choice. You 
had to have a doctor, and the rest followed. 
I am doing all I can; I will never cease 
my efforts. Believe me, it will all come 
out right very soon.” 

“Oh, thank you, thank you! do not 
think me ungrateful.’”’ And somewhat to 
Foster’s embarrassment she kissed his 
hand as she held it. ‘But perhaps you 
are regretting that you took me in?” she 
added faintly. 

“Regret it! 
times over!” 

“Ah, but wait, you know nothing of me 
really. Lean nearer: canyou understand 
my English?” Foster nodded, and drew 
a low bench beside her, and she went on: 

“T live in San Jose—probably you do 
not know much about Costa Rica? My 
father is rich, but he has never been fond 
of me, and since my mother died I have 
not been happy. He wished me to marry 
Benito, and he set the wedding for the 
first day of September. I hated him, but 
what could I do? My father wanted to 
take a second wife, himself, and to get me 
out of the way. Fortunately I had money, 
and we have some freedom down there. 
I found out that one of my teachers, a 
Frenchwoman, was anxious to come to 
the States, so I offered to pay her journey 
if she would take me with her. I said I 
was going to visit a girl friend in the 
country, and I gained a few days in that 
way, and we took some luggage with us. 
Oh, that long journey to New Orleans, and 
then up here in the train! We stayed at a 
place she knew of—it was far away, in 
‘Harlem,’ do you call it? «It was very 
lonely, and we were there several weeks. 
She went out shopping day before yester- 
day, early in the morning, and she did 
not come back. I was so angry and 
frightened at being left alone. In the 
evening Benito came. At first I was angry, 
and then I was almost glad:to see him, 
for I did not suspect anything yet. I 
believe now that he paid her to go away. 
He said he had followed us all the way, 
and that he would find me another com- 
‘panion and a better place to stay. He was 

_very quiet and gentle, and asked me why 
I hated him so much. But when he said 
that I began to hate him more than ever. 
He asked me to go out-to dinner with him 


I would do it a thousand 


that night, and said that the next day he 
would arrange everything. What could I 
do? I was all alone.” 

“And what of Francesco?” 
ventured. 

“Why do you keep asking about Fran- 
cesco?”’ she said with a start, in an irritable 
voice. ‘“There are many Francescos in 
the world.” 

“T will not ask you again; but, you see, 


Foster 


. the man who drugged the hansom driver 


and took his place has escaped completely.” 

“Oh, I am so afraid in New York. If I 
had not found you, and you had not been 
so kind, where should I be now?” 

“You are safe here,’’ said Foster, his 
hand closing over hers. Again as he spoke. 
he felt the hard handle of the pistol in his 
pocket. A sudden cold misgiving rushed 
over him, and was gone as quickly. 

“You don’t need to worry about any- 
thing,’”’ he said smiling. “Leave it all to 
me. I will take care of you.” 

“T have heard much of American men, 
and I believe they are all like you. I have 
known only one—a young engineer. I 
would like to see him again. We were 
great friends.” 

Her eyes grew dreamy. Foster watched 
her thoughtfully. 

“T have heard of the women of Costa 
Rica, but I never knew they were so beau- 
tiful.” ; 

This brought back her wandering © 
thoughts. She smiled delightedly. “I am 
glad you think I am beautiful. There 
are so many like me in San Jose.” 

The thought flashed through his mind 
that she had come to New York to find 
the young American and escape all her 
old life. He began to weave a sort of 
Monte Cristo romance, as he gazed at her 
small, regular features, at the contrast of 
her fair coloring and dark eyes. He re- 
membered now to have heard that this 
old and wonderful type of Spanish beauty 
persisted in the Central American republic. 
It was so striking and unusual that he sat 
like a man fascinated, watching her long 
lashes resting on her cheek, and waiting 
to hear again the low musical voice. 

Suddenly she said, “I have money with 
me, Mr. Foster. I asked the nurse to 
put it all in my bag. Of course they 
opened that, and looked at everything. 
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Please give it to me.’”’ He brought it 
from the table where it still lay, and she 
took out a powder box, a purse, and a 
goodly roll of bills in a chamois case. 

“You must not spend anything for me 
without telling me, for I have plenty. And 
please keep this money for me.” 

Her eyes met his with a faint look of 
inquiry. 

“There was something else—that I 
have put away safely,” said Foster. He 
raised one hand to his breast pocket. 

A peculiar look flashed in her eyes, and 
then she said, smiling, ‘I knew you had,” 
and sank back contentedly. But she had 
grown so pale that Foster summoned the 
nurse. 

“You stayed too long,” said Miss Dur- 
ham, ‘“‘but she was worrying to see you.” 
After a few minutes she came out to report 
that the patient had fallen asleep. 

Everton had ordered a meal from a 
neighboring restaurant, and they sat 
down in quiet for the first time. The day 
seemed endless: The house was besieged 
by reporters, and the chief detective re- 
turned several times to inquire if the young 
lady were able to talk. As the mere 
mention of his name excited her beyond 
measure, Dr. Everton forbade anyone 
but Foster and the nurse to enter the 
room. She seemed to have been quieted 
by her talk with Foster, and when she did 
not ramble aimlessly she slept the deep 
sleep of exhaustion. 

Toward evening the aspect of the house 
had been transformed. Everton’s cook 
and butler, a smiling Jap, had been put 
in charge, and Foster had ordered his 
mother’s bedroom, the coolest room in 
the house, carefully prepared for ‘Miss 
Morena,” as the nurse called her. He 
had carried her upstairs himself, her long 
golden braids hanging over his arm, and 
doctor and nurse following. Pots of ferns 
had been placed in the windows, and there 
were vases of fresh flowers. The girl 
looked about in delight. 

“Mind you, I don’t approve of this, 
John,” Everton said impatiently, as they 
went downstairs together. ‘There is some- 
thing black behind it all, and we can’t 
tell where it will end. In spite of her 
beauty and apparent simplicity I don’t 
exactly trust the girl. I know some 


Spanish, and I have been in Southern 
countries, and I think she is in love with 
this cousin she rambles on about. In- 
trigues and shootings are the order of the 
day down there, and I am afraid you 
haven’t realized—” 

“Tell me what else I could have done? 
You‘are the same matter-of-fact fossil you 
always were at college. For Heaven’s sake, 
doesn’t beauty like that move you at all?” 

Everton flourished his handkerchief 
over his stout, jolly, perspiring face. 

“Yes, but I am not in the toils as you 
are,” he returned, grinning. “I am be- 
ginning to fear for your sanity. The heat 
has affected your brain. The sight of the 
lady just now in your respected mother’s 
best bed—’’ 

Foster lit a cigarette and smiled in- 
scrutably. ‘I am going to carry the thing 
through, in spite of your croaking. I 
believe the girl is absolutely innocent— 
and you are quite right, I have never seen 
a woman who appealed to me as she does. 
But tell me frankly, if you want to get 
out of town, or give the case to someone 
else, I shall not be a bit offended. It may, 
of course, mean a long, complicated busi- 
ness for both of us.” 

“No,” said Everton, grinning more 
broadly than ever, “now that you offer 
me my dismissal, I don’t think I want to 
giveitup. I willstay and see you through.” 
With a laugh they shook hands. “Why, 
this beats the Arabian Nights,” said the 
doctor, sinking down in a comfortable 
chair. He tapped Foster playfully on 
the chest. ‘You told me last year you 
were losing your interest in women.” 
Something attracted his attention, and 
he kept on pounding. ‘Do you keep 
your whiskey flask always in your breast 
pocket?’’ he demanded. 

“Yes, the whiskey habit has grown on 
me,” said Foster shortly. But Everton 
still looked at him curiously. He knew 
that he was concealing something. Foster 
saw the danger of carrying the pistol 
about, and tried to think of a safe hiding 
place. It was not until he retired for the 
night that he had a chance to lock it away 
in an inner drawer in his bureau, and before 
he did so he removed the remaining car- 
tridges and put them in a box with some of 
his own. 
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Two days passed in the same round of 
interviews with detectives and reporters, 
telephone calls, and anxiety as to Miss 
Morena’s condition. The excitement of 
the house was carefully kept from her. 
There were no further developments in 
the case. The young lady could not re- 
member the address of the house in 
“Harlem” where she had stayed, and the 
French companion had vanished utterly. 
But finally, at the mention of a reward, 
the cabman who had brought the lady and 
gentleman from the house early in the 
evening, presented his story, and the girl’s 
luggage was taken into custody. 

Early on the morning of the third day 
the chief detective asked for a private 
talk with Mr. Foster. His man brought 
in a small foreign-looking trunk and hat 
box, and he unlocked the trunk and pro- 
duced a small empty pistol case. 

“Where is the pistol, and why was the 
young lady carrying it to a restaurant? 
It looks ugly for her. She might easily 
have carried it in her bag, but it was not 
found there. It looks bad for her, Mr. 
Foster, and I am sorry to say, uncomfort- 
able for you. Even if you swear you saw 
nothing of the pistol, we shall be obliged 
to search your house, for form’s sake. 
A search is going on now all over the city.” 

“Of course you shall search my house, 
if you must, but I am willing to take my 
oath, a thousand times, that she is inno- 
cent.” 

The Chief seemed unmoved. “With 
your permission, then, sir, we will begin 
at once. The men are outisde.” 

Foster threw down his cigarette and 
went to lay the new developments before 
Everton. 

“These women are the devil!” said the 
doctor angrily. His anxiety for his friend 
awoke again. Then the usual summons 
came: 

“The young lady wants Mr. Foster.” 

The doctor cleared his throat as Foster 
left him abruptly. From the stairs, John 
heard the men in the dining room moving 
about in their search. He might still find 
a safer hiding place for the pistol, he 
thought, as he reached the girl’s door, 
But a detective was already posted on the 
stairs leading up to his room. 

“It does me so much good to see you, 
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I am going to send for you ver-r-y often 
now,” said Miss Morena, as the nurse 
went into the adjoining room, and he drew 
a chair beside her. ‘You are tired, my 
dear friend. I am unhappy to have 
brought you all this trouble. I never 
dreamed I should be ill. I thought I could 
slip away the very next day, and you 
would hear no more of me.” 

“You shall never leave this house while 
I am able to prevent you,” said Foster 
smiling. ‘So don’t say anything like 
that again. Why, these have been the 
three happiest days of my life, and when 
you send for me—” 

“No, no, you must not say those things. 
My good, kind friend, I am afraid you are 
going to have trouble—about that little 
thing—that you have hidden.”’ Her voice 
fell to a whisper. 

“There can be no possible trouble about 
that,”’ said Foster, even at that moment 
fancying that he heard the Chief’s men 
ascending the stairs. Bidding her not to 
worry, and to leave everything to him, he 
went down to the dining room to await 
the Chief. 

The big detective came at last, shut the 
door behind him and held up the pearl- 
handled pistol. ‘We had to go through 
everything, you see. Some trouble to 
open that lock, too. You are excusable, sir, 
under the circumstances,’—his rubicund 
face looked almost sympathetic—“but it 
makes additional trouble for you. The 
barrels are empty. Even when we com- 
pare the other bullet—well, I wish you 
had not hidden it, sir, that’s all.’’ 

“Tt will prove to be a small matter, 
Chief. And you won’t worry the young 
lady with this, while she is so ill?” 

“It is a pity I could not have a few 
minutes’ chat with her. My first conver- 
sation was short, and I want to see if her 
impressions are any clearer now that she 
has had a rest.” 

He went to find the doctor, and Foster 
swore under his breath. Like a mechanical 
figure the Jap appeared again at the door. 
“The lady, she want Mr. Foster again.” 

But ascending the stairs in front of 
him were the broad backs of the Chief 
and the doctor. Miss Morena was waiting 
excitedly for them all. “I knew something 
was wrong. I knew the detectives were in 
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the house again. I am quite able to talk 
now.” She pointed to the Chief’s hand. 
“You have found the case, and my pistol. 
I ought to have given them to you before, 
but I was so tired of being asked questions, 
I let Mr. Foster put them away. I did 
not kill Benito; I took my pistol with me 
because I knew he might force me to marry 
him, and I was ready to kill myself first. 
When we spent the night in New Orleans, 
I showed the pistol to the Frenchwoman 
I was with, for she had never had one in 
her hand. We drove out in the country, 
and I fired one shot just to show her how 
easy it was.” 

Foster grew a little uneasy. 

“But the pistol is empty,” said the 
Chief. 

“Well, then, perhaps she tampered with 
it afterward,” said the Senorita uncon- 
cernedly. “I put it into my bag that 
evening in a great hurry, when Benito was 
waiting outside my door, and I did not 
wait to examine it.” 

“Who shot him, then?” persisted the 
Chief. 

“My God, I don’t know,” she moaned 
plaintively. “It is a hundred times that 
you ask me.” 

A series of questions followed, and then 
the Chief went out with Everton. 

“T am so much better, they will let me 
get up tomorrow, and soon I can try to 
repay all your kindness. It has been a 
terrible three days for you, senor!” 

“You can’t go away, until I say so.” 

She flushed faintly. 

“Do you want to go away? Have you 
been so unhappy here?” 

“Ah, senor, you know I have been 
happy! I cannot say it enough!” 

In spite of the new cloud that rested on 
the house, the nurse reported next morning 
that her patient had passed a good night 
and had asked for the newspapers. Foster 
went and brought all the morning dailies, 
and sent them with fresh flowers to her 
room. 

“When is the engagement to be an- 
nounced?” said Everton, surveying his 
friend’s beaming -face at breakfast. “I 

‘don’t pretend to be a physiognomist, but 
you look positively beside yourself.” 

‘And how near I caine to losing it all!” 
said John amiably. And again he detailed 
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to the restive Everton all the chances and 
changes that had led to his present ad- 
venture. Yes, he was certainly mad, the 
doctor reflected; the women of the tropics 
often affected men that way. Under sus- 
picion of conniving with a murderess, he 
was eating his breakfast. blithely and 
dreaming like a schoolboy of wedded ‘bliss 
with the beautiful adventuress. So the 
doctor dubbed the patient in his inmost 
thoughts. 

The Chief was shown in. He had been 
immediately informed by his man of the 
young lady’s improvement; they must 
discuss removing her to closer custody. 
They had been lenient, but since the epi- 
sode of the pistol, etc., they had notified 
the Tombs— 

Foster pushed back his chair with a 
jerk. ‘You really mean this?” he said, 
growing. rather white about the mouth 

Everton sent him a warning glance 
“She couldn’t be moved before tomorrow, 
at the soonest,” he said politely to the 
Chief. 

“Well,” said the man, shrugging his 
shoulders, “by that time we must insist 
upon it. A disagreeable business, of course, 
Mr. Foster,” he said apologetically. While 
he and the doctor talked, Foster paced the 
room impatiently. He was afraid that 
they would soon refuse to let him see the 
girl alone. He thought of all the things he 
still wanted to say to her, and of things he 
might have said. 

Toward evening the order came: ‘‘Have 
the young lady ready at nine o’clock to- 
morrow morning to go down to the Tombs.” 
Preparations were made without a hint 
reaching the Senorita, who sat poring over 
the newspapers. They would not tell her 
of the move until she had breakfasted 
next morning. She was absorbed in the 
idea of getting well, and in reading all 
the different accounts of the affair. She 
asked Foster if she might not soon be 
allowed to drive in the Park, which was 
said to be so beautiful. “Surely they could 
send me with a detective on the box!” 
she said laughing. He did not talk much, 
and his spirits sank lower and lower. He 
wished now that he had left the bullets 
in the pistol, wished that he had sent for 
a cleverer man than Everton, etc., etc. 
The Senorita sat serenely unconscious of 
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his misery, but she too seemed pre-occu- 
pied. Once she asked for the telephone 
book, and sat poring over the lists of names. 
“Are you looking up your friend, the 
engineer?’’ Foster asked. 

“Why, I had almost forgotten about 
him,”’ she returned, surprised. “‘Were you 
jealous?”’ she added coquettishly, and the 
idea seemed to delight her. 

Suddenly the doctor called Foster down 
to the telephone. It was the Chief’s voice. 

“We have arrested the man. All the 
cabmen on the stand, and old Jim of the 
eating house, have sworn to his identity. 
I will be over in ten minutes, and we will 
confront the young lady with him tonight, 
as the doctor has given permission.” 

“He is right,” said Everton curtly. 
“We can’t juggle with this thing any 
longer. She is able to stand it now.” 

Foster had been haunted all day by the 
thought of the Tombs. Now he wondered 
if they had caught the wrong man? False 
arrests were common, and the papers stated 
that more than one “dark guy’ had been 
detained. 

The prisoner was brought in, a fellow of 
twenty-two or three, of medium height, 
with a swarthy, boyish face, almost hand- 
some. In his shabby clothes he looked 
like a man who had been under stress and 
in. hiding. Foster followed them all 
upstairs. 

Miss Morena was seated on the bed, the 
nurse holding her hand, and the group of 
men facing her. She looked up at Foster 
and repeated dully, 

“No, this is not the man, I tell you it is 
not.” 

“You. say you did not see him closely 
that night,” said the Chief, “but be sure; 
look again.” 

At this Foster came and stood beside 
her. She looked up and said pleadingly, 
“Please make them take him away; I 
never saw this man,”’ and covered her face 
with her hands. The prisoner’s brilliant 
eyes were fixed on her bent head, and the 
four men were watching him curiously. 
Great drops of perspiration stood on his 
forehead. He was breathing hard, and his 
intense Latin excitability contrasted with 
the imperturbable front of the big Chief. 

“Do you know this young lady?”’? The 
boy shook his head. 


(“They have got the man all right,” 
thought Foster, “and he loves her, poor 
fellow; he looks like a trapped animal, 
and doesn’t know what to say or do. But 
she doesn’t want him—although she won’t 
betray him.”’) 

“Miss Morena has spoken in her de- 
lirium of a ‘cousin Francesco,’”’ the Chief 
went calmly on. “We have learned that 
a Francesco Alvarez studied engineering 
last year at the R— Institute and has been 
employed on the East River bridges. The 
evidence is clear. We haven’t found his 
weapon yet, but that will come.” 

“There are hundreds of South Ameri- 
cans studying engineering up here; why 
do you arrest me?” demanded the young 
fellow, with a curious broad American 
accent. He tried to raise both hands in 
an excited gesture, forgetting that he was 
manacled to the detective, who gently 
lowered his arm again, as if accustomed 
to this activity on the part of his prisoner. 
Miss Morena leaned against the nurse, 
her face as white as marble. 

‘Will you let your prisoner sit down, 
Chief?” broke in the doctor. “It is hard 
to give evidence on an empty stomach. 
The Jap shali bring some food at once.” 
He saw; that the boy was trembling with 
weakness, and had probably been without 
food for some time. 

The Chief pushed a chair forward. 
“We will give him a square meal right 
away, doctor, as soon as we have cleared 
up one or two points,”’ he said amiably. 
His quick eye saw Miss Morena glance at 
the boy, and immediately turn her head 
away again. 

“T won’t take the time now to go over 
the stories of the driver Harrigan and the 
rest. We haven’t found this young man’s 
lodgings yet. He was arrested.in Central 
Park, and I should judge he had spent 
several nights there. I suppose he had but 
little money when forced to go into hiding, 
for when my men found him he was 
famished and could hardly walk.” 

(‘He is trying to play on the girl’s seal 
ings,” thought Foster). 

But a smile dawned again on the Chief’s 
face. He felt in his pocket and held up the 
pearl-handled pistol, turning it over and 
over admiringly. 

“This pretty toy was last played with 
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by the young lady in New Orleans. She 
fired one shot, ‘just to show her companion 
how easy it was!’ They were out for a 
country drive. I am told the young ladies 
of Southern countries are often accom- 
plished in this way. Then when she 
reached New York she carried it in an 
embroidered bag when invited to dine and 
go to the play by the gentleman to whom 
she was engaged. Doubtless she did not 
know the regulations of the Sullivan law— 
that is excusable. But does it not strike 
you as curious that she should have wanted 
to hide this pistol if. she had no sense of 
guilt, and should have thus brought sus- 
picion on Mr. Foster? You see, gentlemen, 
we are not omniscient; we can only go 
step by step. At present it looks as if the 
prisoner might have devised his original 
means of protecting his cousin, without 
thought of murder, and as if he had been 
accidentally thrown from the hansom by 
the bolting of the horse as he prepared to 
descend.” 

“A trap,’”’ thought Foster, growing more 
and more irritable. Why had he ever 
sent for the donkey, Everton, who had 
helped him so little through this muddle? 
The doctor was still watching the prisoner 
intently. 

The boy’s eyes never left the pistol as 
it lay gleaming in the Chief’s hand: Now 
and then he raised his hand and wiped his 
forehead, jerking the much bruised wrist 
of the detective. As the calm voice went 
on, tears came to his eyes and were quickly 
brushed away. But as the recital ended, 
a queer look came over his face and his 
mouth tightened. 

“T must tell you,” he began, half rising 
to his feet. But weakness and excitement 
were too much for him. He passed his 
hand over his eyes and looked vaguely, 
appealingly at:.Everton. 

The Senorita raised her head. “Chief, 
at last I shall confess it all. I did kill 
him.” Her voice was low and quiet, and 
the electrified group before her waited in 
vain for ‘an hysterical outburst. ‘He was 
so ‘contemptible, no one could blame me. 
I fired one shot at him, and then the horse 
started to run—or I should have fired 
another—” 

The Chief’s face had lighted up suddenly, 
and again he turned over the pistol. But 


the prisoner with an oath started forward 
and seized it from his hand, dragging the 
detective with him. Then he dropped to 
his knees in front of the girl, grasping her 
hands and weeping like a child. 

“Oh, no, no, cara mia, it is a lie. You 
say it to save me, but it is a lie!” he cried, 
turning to the Chief. Losing all self- 
control, he continued a broken murmur of 
protest to the girl, half in English, half in 
Spanish. The detectives lifted him to his 
feet, and Miss Morena said in an unmoved 
tone. 

“He doesn’t know what he is saying. 
I have told you the truth. I don’t know 
who this man is.” 

“Ah, Dios!’’ exclaimed the prisoner, ‘TI 
must speak; you must listen to me.” 
He turned to the Chief. “My name is 
Francesco Alvarez,’’ he hurried on, the 
words tumbling over each other. ‘We 
are cousins; we grew up together. Always 
I said that some day I would marry Pepita, 
and she was fond of me, too. We both 
hated Benito. He was older than we were; 
he came often to the house to see my 
uncle, and he admired Pepita. But I did 
something foolish; I offended my father 
and my uncle, and they sent me to the 
States to study engineering. They never 
let her have my letters; only one reached 
her, telling her that I was in New York. 
She managed to mail an answer to me. 
A year later I heard from a friend that 
my cousin was going to marry Benito; 
later that she had disappeared and that 
Benito had followed her to the States. 
Since then I have watched all the hotels 
and cafes. Long ago I gave her this little 
pistol and taught her how to use it. This 
never killed the man; my bullet must 
have been found in his heart. He deserved 
to die, officer!” He sank down exhausted, 
his face ghastly pale. 

‘“‘We must take him into another room,” 
said Everton. He glanced at the girl. 
She was saying again to the Chief in a 
monotone. “I have told you the truth; I 
don’t know anything about this man.” 

“What do you make of it all?” said 
Everton, when he and the Chief and 
Foster were alone. 

“Nothing much as yet, for no bullet 
has been found in the dead man,’’ said 
the officer gloomily. ‘He must have been 
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sitting well forward, for it did not pierce 
any part of the hansom. But in view of 
her confession, sir,’’ to Foster, ‘I shall have 
to take her away tonight. Of course I 
have told you both this in confidence.” 

“Do you mean,” exclaimed Everton, 
“that the bullet did not kill him?” 

“The shock of the wound may have 
done so; it was a warm night, the man 
had been drinking hard, and he had had 
days of excitement and suspense. He was 
middle-aged and dissipated, and his heart 
was diseased. But one of these two shot 
with intent to kill; they «vill have to be 
held until the matter is cleared up!” 

“Of course she is shielding this boy,” 
put in Foster. No one seemed to notice 
him. The other men left him to give their 
orders. 

At last Miss Morena came downstairs, 
unnaturally pale and quiet. The doctor 
took her arm gently. “Don’t worry, 
everything will be all right,’”’ he said. 

She nodded without speaking. Then 
she turned to Foster, who heartily wished 
Everton out of the way. “How can I 
thank you—” she began. Her voice broke 
and she sobbed bitterly. 

Foster put out his arm and steadied 
her. “Don’t you know,” he burst out sud- 
denly, “that I will stand by you through 
thick and thin? I will come to you when- 
ever you want me, and you shall send me 
away when you are tired of me.” 

“Oh, is it true?”’ she murmured. “You 
do not think me—what they call—an 
adventuress, as the Doctor does?” 

“T loved you the first moment I saw 
you,” said Foster, completely oblivious 
now of Everton, who stood aghast. 

“Oh, love me! for I need your love!” 
she faltered; “this poor boy, I must stand 
by him, he is my own flesh ‘and blood, 
but—” 

“You do not love him?” whispered 
Foster, and at her long-drawn tremulous, 
“Oh, no!” he clasped her to him, and for 
the first time raised his head to dart a 
fierce look of triumph at Everton. 

“T love youl” she added, with a faint 
sob. And then, at last, Everton saw fit 
to retire. 

* * * 

In Foster’s visits to the Tombs he 

walked through the corridors as one in a 


dream. Surely, he thought, a strange 
setting for a love affair. The girl’s courage 
and loyalty to her cousin did not waver, 
although her health and nerves suffered 
under the strain. But the time soon passed. 
There could be no charge of crime. Fran- 
cesco, who showed his grief in his eyes like 
a wounded animal, bore no malice against 
his beloved Pepita or against the man who 
had helped her in her extremity. 

“T was mad, insane, that night,” he 
said to her and Foster as they sat, at last, 
together in the Fosters’ library. “I had 
watched that brute twice in the evening— 
how he looked at Pepita—I could not bear 
it. But what a coward he was—to leap 
down and leave her to face everything 
alone!” In abject humility he covered 
his face with his hands. “She is as far 
above me as the stars.” 

“‘We were brought up like brother and 
sister,” the girl repeated soothingly, 
putting her hand gently on his shoulder. 
And then she began to play and sing for 
him, and try to make him forget the horrors 
through which they had passed. 

But poor Francesco, with his sore heart, 
did not linger near them long. He went 
out to work in the West, where a friend 
had found him a position. 

“Well, John, I suppose I must con- 
gratulate you now,” said Everton sheep- 
ishly, a few weeks later, when all compli- 
cations had been smoothed out, and Miss 
Morena, in the care of friends who had 
hurried to her from Costa Rica, was 
making preparations for her wedding. 
All Everton’s inquiries through official 
and other sources had failed to discover 
any just impediment to the romantic 
union of these two people. Even the 
tyrannical father, it was rumored, had 
forgiven his daughter her act of rebellion, 
and he had excellent reasons for not 
opposing her marriage to the wealthy 
young American. ‘You were right and I 
was wrong,” went on Everton, “but— 
I didn’t enjoy the red-hot part of it! I 
have had more than enough for a lifetime.” 

“Thanks, old man,” beamed Foster, “for 
standing by me all this time. If it hadn’t 
been for you, after all, the thing might 
never have come out as it has!” To 
which Everton replied with a somewhat 
dubious smile. 




















An Arabian Luncheon 
in an Arab’s Garden 


by Ella Wheeler Wilcox 








E‘had driven down through 
the Desert of Sahara, some 
five miles south from Bisk- 
ra to the old town of Chet- 
ma; a town which prides 

itself on having no “foreign” citizens—no 
French, no English; nothing but pure 
native Arabs. — 

Besides myself in the little carriage 
drawn by two good Arabian horses, and 
driven by an Arab coachman, there were 
three passengers—Helen-of-Orange, Helen’s 
mother, and Ahmed. 

Helen-of-Orange was a stately and 
striking American girl with such eyes as 
might have gleamed from under Cleo- 
patra’s low brow. She was just out of 
school, and she and her mother had been 
roaming over Europe and Africa for a 
year. Ahmed (probably better known in 
his family as Mohammed), was a “New 
Man” of the Orient, an Arabian aristocrat 
perhaps one might say, employing his 
leisure time in study, and forming new 
ideals of the world and women through 
his acquaintance with travelers who came 
to “The Garden of Allah.” Particularly 
through the acquaintance of Helen-of- 
Orange, with whom he rode (on splendid 
steeds of his own breeding) every morning 
for an hour before the sun grew too warm, 
followed only by a groom, and with the 
privilege of gazing unrebuked on virtuous 
and beautiful young womanhood, which 
needed no veil to protect it from insult. 
Ahmed was betrothed to his cousin Zorah; 
she was seventeen and he was twenty-two. 
He had not seen her face since she was 
twelve, because at that age the Arabian 
girl veils herself from the eyes of men. 


But he knew that she was beautiful. 

“And when I marry her,” he said, “I 
shall uncover her face, and she shall go 
about the world with me, as American 
ladies go about, free and unfettered by 
our foolish customs.” 

It is one thing to make such resolutions 
in the presence of American women, and 
with their sustaining example near, but 
it is quite another thing to undertake the 
defiance of an old tradition among one’s 
own, where such defiance is regarded as 
immoral, irreligious and vulgar. 

Zorah in all her beauty will probably 
go veiled to the valley of old age, where 
the Arabian women are allowed to un- 
cover their faded faces, and walk safely 
as duennas beside their shrouded charges. 
Ahmed was the son of one of Chetma’s 
wealthiest citizens, and his uncle was the 
‘Rockefeller’ of the little Arabian town, 
famed for its marvellous dates. The 
garden of this uncle was our goal, and there 
we were to be treated to an Arabian lunch- 
eon, cooked in the uncle’s house, and served 
to us, his honored guests, by Ahmed him- 
gelf, in the garden. 

That garden seemed an oasis, indeed, 
when we reached it after driving through 
picturesque and vile-smelling streets, walled 
on either side by low white houses, and 
thronged by men in white and brown 
burnouses and turbans. Not a woman 
did we see, save one old Bedouin who had 
come from her tent on the desert to beg a 
few dates or dried locusts from the market. 

The women of Chetma are highly con- 
servative, and they never go outside the 
harem walls—no respectable woman, at 
least. : 
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Satisfied to leave the evil-odored pic- 
turesqueness of the city at one side, we 
entered the green and fragrant garden with 
relief, and here Ahmed brought his stately 
uncle who looked like a man dropped out 
of the old Testament, and his handsome 
young cousin, the leading attorney of 
Chetma, to meet us. 





“ AHMED” 


Ahmed spoke an excellent French; being 
a youth of leisure he had applied himself 
to the study, but his uncle and cousin 
spoke only their native tongue, so our con- 
versation with them was limited to signs. 

But Ahmed told us his cousin was mar- 
ried, to one wife only, a girl of seventeen, 
and we should be permitted to visit her 
after luncheon. She lived in the same 
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house with the wives of two other brothers, 
both, he confessed with reluctance, having 
two wives; for Ahmed had become greatly 
imbued with modern ideas, and believed 
it was almost a disgrace to have more than 
one wife. 

Ahmed wore a wonderful blue burnous 
and a white turban and he was beautiful 
to look upon. His face was as 
clear cut as a cameo, his eyes 
lustrous and full of yearning, 
especially when they rested on 
Helen-of-Orange. His teeth 
were perfect; and his color 
was a pale tan. Against the 
sapphire blu®@ of the African 
sky, and the deep green of the 
palm and. date trees, he made 
a striking picture. 

He left us alone in the gar- 
den and went to see about the 
repast. And presently he came 
back, his stately uncle with 
him, each carrying a steaming 
dish which they set before us. 

Again they disappeared; 
again to return with new 
dishes, and in their disappear- 
ance for more or less prolonged 
periods of time lay our salva- 
tion. For we were hungry, very 
hungry. 

But somehow those*Arabian 
concoctions, of kouss-kouss, 
meats, fruits, vegetables, fish 
(and .we feared insects), and 
with heavy sweets intermin- 
gled, appalled us. 

In Ahmed’s presence, we 
were forced to taste them, and 
to express gratitude for his 
kindness in giving us such a 
treat. But when. Ahmed van- 
ished, we gazed at one another 
with. despairing eyes. ‘“I.can 
never touch another mouthful 
if I die in the -refusal,’’ quoth . Helen’s 
mother sternly and decisively. 

“But it will break Ahmed’s heart if we 
seem to dislike his luncheon,” cried Helen. 
Then a bright idea struck her. 

“Let us dig a little hole in the sand,” 
she said, “and. bury part of each dish; 
then he will be made happy, thinking we 
have eaten it. Why, he has planned this 
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pleasure for days, and has told me how 
glad he was that we were to know what 
real first-class Arabian menus were like.” 

Then we three conspirators set to work 
in a hurry to bury our dead; hiding the 
evidences of our crime, by scattering leaves 
over the grave. When Ahmed returned 
he was delighted. 

“Ah, at last you are really eating some- 





thing,” he said. “I am so glad. My uncle 
just remarked that he feared you did not 
care for our Arabian food, and he himself 
prepared some of the dishes for you. I 
shall bring him again to see.”’ 

The last course was one with so romantic 
a name that had it not been delicious (as 
it was), we could not have refrained from 
partaking. It was poppy seeds dipped in 
honey! 
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And it tasted as it sounds. And great 
was Ahmed’s joy on seeing us help our- 
selves to a third portion. 

The cousin appeared again after lunch- 
eon, and we were told by Ahmed that we 
could go with him to see his family. 

We entered an adobe house of more than 
usual dimensions. The lower story was 
given over to the drying of dates, and the 
walls were lined fully two feet 
thick with this fruit, which 
was of amazing size and un- 
believably delicious. We 
climbed two flights of stairs 
cut in the solid earth, and 
then we were admitted to 
a room just below the roof, 
where a never-to-be-forgotten 
picture met our eyes. There 
were eight women in the 
room, and one exquisite crea- 
ture came forward to welcome 
us, the young wife of our 
escort, Ahmed’s cousin. She 
was as beautiful as any of the 
pictures which artists paint of 
imaginary Harem favorites. 
Her face was shaped like a 
pullet’s egg; it was creamy 
tan in color; her eyes were 
great pools of water, about 
which her long lashes hung 
like borders of willows. Her 
mouth was a scarlet blotch, 
its color no doubt accented 
by rouge, which all Oriental 
women lavishly use, just as 
her great eyes were made 
greater by-the deep henna 
shadows. She was wonder- 
fully adorned with many 
necklaces, brow ornaments 
and bracelets. 

Her loose braided jacket 
and bright full skirt and long 
scarf tied about her waist made it impos- 
sible to conjecture what her form might be; 
but Arabs love flesh, and begin early to fat- 
ten their young girls. The houri certainly 
was not “slender.” . 

. Back of this houri stood seven other 
women; three others almost as young and 
almost as beautiful as she, and four others 
older, and less striking in dress and feature. 
The Arab woman soon fades. One woman 
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of perhaps thirty sat upon the floor hold- 
ing a child, and with an inexpressibly 
sorrowful face. She showed little inter- 
est in our presence, an event which surely 
must have been quite out of the ordinary 
in their lives. 

As our host could speak no French or 
English, and we no Arabian, we were 
unable to learn just who all 
the women were. Probably 
the wives of the other broth- 
ers, sisters and cousins; for the 
Arabian people are very clan- 
nish, and large families of kin 
live almost always about one 
central court. The houri was 
fascinated with a burnt orange 
veil of shaded tones which I 
wore tied over my hat; so 
thereupon I gave it to her. 
And when we came away she 
was twisting it about her hips 
and laughing with childish 
pleasure. 

Helen -of -Orange bestowed 
many little gifts on the house- 
hold—a bangle from her brace- 
let, a charm from her chain, 
and a ribbon from her hair. 
All the women (save the one) 
were as full of curiosity as lit- 
tle kittens, and they examined 
our clothing and exclaimed 
over our shoes, and could not 
seem to understand why a col- 
oted petticoat was worn un- 
der, instead of over a dark 
dress skirt. 

Unlettered, ignorant, men- 
tally dwarfed creatures, yet 
they seemed happy and care- 
free, and quite content with 
their lot. Like unto these 
doubtless, was Zorah Ahmed’s 
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pulled a little lower over his eyes; but not 
low enough to hide their tears. ‘Will he 
not come to America to see you, some day?” 
I asked. 

Helen-of-Orange turned her Cleopatra 
orbs on me with horror in their dark 
depths. 

“Oh, I hope not,” she said. ‘Think how 





bride to be. HIGH CASTE WOMAN AND SERVANT IN STREET COSTUME 


Having known and talked, 
and rode, and lunched, with Helen-of- 
Orange for a wonderful month, how would 
Zorah seem to him afterward? One could 
not help but wonder. 

Ahmed stood on the platform of the 
little station waving farewell, as Helen-of- 
Orange steamed away from Biskra a few 
weeks later. His blue burnous was blow- 
ing in the wind, his white turban was 


awful it would be, to see Ahmed in a ready- 
made, or even London tailor-made suit, 
and a derby hat, sitting in an American 
drawing room. And if he came among us, 
that is surely what would happen. 

“T would rather remember him as he is, 
in his own environment.” ; 

And how, I wonder, will Ahmed remem- 
ber her? si 
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Glacier National Park 


by Mitchell Mannering 


New 








HEN I first met Mr. Louis 
W. Hill, of the Great 
Northern Railway Com- 
pany, he had just returned 
from a horseback ride covering Oregon. 
He was then beginning his “See America 
First” campaign of publicity, which in the 
past three years has resulted in a tremen- 
dous movement on the part of the American 
public to familiarize themselves with the 
beauties of their own home land, before 
galloping over the ruins of Europe. Nowa 
national “‘See America First” association is 
in process of formation; the commercial 
bodies of many cities throughout the 
country have organized special “See 
America First” tours to various national 
parks,and several such parties havealready 
this: year’ visited the Glacier National 
Park and enjoyed the rest and refreshing 
splendor of this magnificent domain. 
Seven different tent camps were operated 
in the Glacier National Park last year, 
and cared for approximately ten thousand 
tourists. This year the number of visitors 
will be more than doubled. The tent 
camps have been superseded by permanent 
structures, built on the Swiss chalet style 
of architecture, with accommodation for 
from twenty-five to fifty people each, 
while at Glacier Park Station, the eastern 
gateway to the Park, a new $100,000 hotel 
is being completed. Special permission 
was given Mr. Hill by the Department of 
the Interior, who have jurisdiction over 
all national parks, to build the permanent 
hotel. colonies. within. the borders of the 
park itself-and develop a new wonderland 
in America. 
K special bill was put through Congress 


to enable the Great Northern Railway 
to secure the site for its main hotel at 
Glacier Park Station, which is located 
in the Blackfeet Indian Reservation. 
This bill provided for the sale and convey- 
ance to Mr. Louis W. Hill for hotel pur- 
poses of 160 acres of land near the town- 
site of Glacier Park Station, and was 
passed by Congress. 

The new hotel will provide accommoda- 
tions for between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred people. The cost of 
erecting the building and laying out the 
grounds will approximate $100,000. A 
handsome new depot is also being con- 
structed by the Great Northern Railway 
Company at this point. The hotel is 
located on a knoll about twenty feet above 
the surrounding country on the banks 
of Midvale Creek, about a quarter of a 
mile from the main line of the Railway, 
over which three daily transcontinental 
trains pass, stopping at Glacier Park 
Station. 

The hotel has a magnificent outlook 
to the east, a view overlooking the fertile 
prairies of north central Montana and the 
rolling plains of the Blackfeet Indian Res- 
ervation, on which the Blackfeet tribe 
of Indians hold their annual Medicine 
Lodge and Pow-wow in the summer time. 
South and west the peaks of the Rockies 
rise in the distance, while to the northwest, 
the eye scans the foothills and some of 
the prominent peaks in Glacier National 
Park. - , 

Huge logs of fir are being used in the 
erection of this building, and it has been 
stated by famous architects, who have 
seen the location and plans of the building, 
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that it will be one of the most beautiful 
structures ever erected within the borders 
of a national park. There will be approxi- 
mately seventy-five sleeping rooms in 
the hotel, twelve with every convenience 
known to.the modern hostelry at famous 
resorts the world over. 

The hotel for the main part will be con- 
structed of logs taken from the forests of 
the great Northwest, combining with 
modern comforts the spirit of the wild 
woods. A huge swimming pool will re- 
fresh the tourists upon arrival or after 
the daily journeys to the various scenic 
points of interest in the park. 

* * * 

In the lobby of the hotel twenty-four 
great columns composed of cedar tree 
trunks four feet in diameter rise forty-two 
feet to the roof, forming its main support; 
skylights in the roof giving an airiness 
to the lobby, lounging room and dining 
room which is in keeping with the sur- 
roundings out of doors. In the center 
of the lounging room is located an immense 
open camp fire of special design, while 
at the side of the room a huge fireplace is 
constructed. The lounging room on ac- 
count of this unique feature will be one 
of the favorite rooms in the hotel. On 
cool: evenings roaring fires of sparkling 
hemlock will be maintained in both. 
The fireplace is coristructed of rough 
stones of glacial origin, which are a unique 
feature of Glacier National Park. 

The dining room contains, among other 
unique features, an old-fashioned grate with 
large open fire over which various viands 
will be cooked and tastily served to the 
guests. Glacier Park Hotel will be open 
for the tourist at the beginning of the 1913 
season, and Mr. L. W. Hill has planned 
a great house-warming to inaugurate the 
new hostelry. Tourists are now taken 
care of in Kenyon tent houses, which are 
extremely comfortable and convenient. 

* * * 

Located in the most beautiful scenic 
sections of the park, the Great Northern 
Railway now has open for the accommo- 
dation of guests seven different chalet 
camps, which consist of from four to ten 
buildings. These groups have a centrally 
located building, to be used for club-room, 
dining-room and kitchen, and one or more 
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two-story log chalets, used for sleeping 
quarters and lounging room, also several 
smaller chalets for sleeping purposes. 
These camps are located at the most 
beautiful and picturesque points in the 
park. 

One of the favorite trips in Glacier 
National Park is the one-day automobile 
trip to St. Mary’s Lake and return.. The 
railway’s ‘“‘Oregonian” express from the 
East arrives at Glacier Park Station 
early in the morning and passengers take 
breakfast at Glacier Park, then go by 
automobile over the new road, which the 
Great Northern Railway and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior are constructing at 
a cost of upwards of $75,000 from Glacier 
Park Station to Chalet Camp on Lake 
St. Mary’s. From there the tourists 
are taken by launch to Going-to-the- 
Sun Camp, where luncheon is served, 
the return trip being made in time to 
connect with the “Oriental Limited,” a 
through transcontinental train from Chi- 
cago, which leaves Glacier Park station 
for the West at seven o’clock on the 
same day, making a most delightful and 
restful break in a long transcontinental 
journey. 

This tour has proven immensely popular, 
as it furnishes a comprehensive idea of 
the attractions of Glacier National Park. 
The automobile road winds along the foot- 
hills of the mountains, revealing a vista 
of high peaks rising to a height of nine to 
ten thousand feet, and the boat trip from 
St. Mary’s Chalet camp to Going-to- 
the-Sun Camp, ten miles up |the Upper 
St. Mary’s Lake, brings to view a con- 
stantly changing panorama of some of 
the most beautiful mountains in the park. 
The first personally conducted tour through 
Glacier National Park left St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, on the Great Northern’s ‘‘Ore- 
gonian”’ transcontinental train in July 
of this year. 

This specially conducted tour takes 
passengers on a fifteen-day round trip, 
including twelve days in Glacier National 
Park, stopping at the various chalet camps 
and visiting the principal points of interest 
in the park. : 

The new national playground has opened 
under most auspicious circumstances. The 
number of people who have already 
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visited the park indicates that it has land will have found a formidable rival : 
already become one of the most popular .in the Glacier National Park, which has 

in the country. As soon as travelers much to offer the practical convert to the 

become aware of the unrivalled mountain ‘See America First” idea which will make 

scenery and the splendid opportunities it European scenes visited later appear tame 

offers for vacationists, the Alps of Switzer- in comparison. 


THE PATHFINDER 
By HAROLD SKINNER 


PON the Sea of Silence, cold, immane— 

Its undulating waves with Time begun 
And rolling on, a calm, a hurricane— 

Descends the morning mantle of the sun. 


Outlooking from my window to embrace 
The nectar of the spicy autumn dawn, 
I glimpsed a noble youth of comely face 
And lithe of limb exceeding; ne’er was fawn 
More certain, swift of motion and alert, 
Than was this youthful mariner. His hood 
Laced tightly at his throat; in leathern shirt 
His ample shoulders were encased. How good 
To look upon, this fair Aeolus bold! 
Nor could my eyes forbear. I watched, and lo! 
Appeared a fragile craft of curious mould, 
Its slender keel up-poised on wheels a-low. 
Heard I a mercy shout—the engine’s groan— i 
The whirring of the on-propelling screw, 
Then, gently, lightly as a bubble blown 
The Vulture-fashioned vessel, rising true, 
And spreading to the wind its twofold sail, 
Uproared to frolic in the morning light. 
To gambol in the blue and termless vale. 
I stood entranced: worth more than deeds of might 
Of all the heroes of the wars of Greece 
Appeared to me the pilot of that rare, 
Frail, winged ship—my countrymen, with lease 
On life but measured by a single hair 
e In balances of laws of nature weighed. 
And so, I watched the barque in tensity, 
Till, like a snowflake melting in the glade, 
It vanished in the blue immensity. 
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A Unique Literary Personage of Modern America 
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ERTAINLY the most 
picturesque figure in 
American letters to- 
day is that of Charles 
F. Lummis of Los 
Angeles, California, 
author, editor, libra- 
rian, critic, linguist, 
scientist ethnologist, 
archaeologist, an- 
thropologist, athlete, 
philanthropist, and many other things too 
numerous to mention. 

Sweeping assertions of this nature are 
easy to make, but generally impossible 
to prove, but the proof in this case is as 
easy as the assertion. The proof, indeed, 
is so easy that I do not propose to attempt 
it. I shall merely write about Dr. Lummis 
a few of the many things I should like to 
tell and leave my 
readers to determine 
whether I have 
made out my case 
or not. 

If a citizen’s use- 
fulness to his com- 
munity is to be 
judged by the devo- 
tion of his genius 
and ability to the 
public good, his firm 
adherence to unpop- 
ular causes when he 
feels them to be 
right, his fearless 
exposure of what he 
eonceives to be 
wrong, his unselfish 
bearing of the bur- 
dens of the op- 
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pressed, his tireless working for great 
educational ends, Charles F. Lummis is 
entitled to rank high not only in the 
esteem of the people of Los Angeles and 
southern California (where he lives), but 
also in the esteem of his thoughtful fellow- 
men throughout the world. 

Here is a brief enumeration of some of 
the more striking of his philanthropies. 
Nearly all the old Franciscan Missions 
were in a most lamentable, ruinous con- 
dition and nothing whatever was being 
done to preserve them for future genera- 
tions. Grasping the tremendous signifi- 
cance and historic importance of these 
structures, Dr. Lummis in 1895 organized 
“The Landmarks Club” to raise funds 
for their actual preservation. With an 
insight that is more than genius he realized 


the errors of the so-called “‘restorationists”’ 


of England and Eu- 
rope who, under the 
mistaken notion of 
restoring ancient 
buildings to their 
former usefulness, 
have totally de- 
stroyed their archi- 
tectural individuali- 
ty and character. A 
critical student of 
this architecture, he 
outlined and super- 
vised what should 
be done and how it 
should be done. 
There should be no 
attempt to “re- 
store” these build- 
ings. They should 
simply have so much 
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done to them as to preserve them for future 
generations, and in nothing should their 
original architectural character be changed. 
Hence, in this matter alone he, a Protestant 
with Methodist heredity and training, 
has taught to Catholics and Protestants 
alike not only the wide comprehension of 
historic events and buildings connected 
therewith, but has given a much-needed 
lesson to well-intentioned, though almost 
criminally culpable archaeological archi- 
tects who, by their so-called restorations, 
have almost completely destroyed the 
character of buildings that should be the 
inheritance of the ages. 

For many years he has been a close 
student of the life of the Indians. In 
1884 he came in close contact with them 
for a short time and two years later, when 
he broke down through overwork, he im- 
mediately went to the Pueblo of Isleta, 
near Albuquerque, New Mexico. For 
nearly five years he lived here, traveling 
constantly throughout Arizona, Mexico, 
New Mexico, and other border lands. 
In this way he gained a most intimate 
knowledge of Indian life and character, 
and from that day he has been as constant 
a defender and friend as the Indian has ever 
had. But more than this. He soon found 
there was a vast amount of sentiment in 
favor of doing justice to the Indian but, 
save for the noble work of Helen Hunt 
Jackson, practically nothing had been 
done to crystalize this sentiment into 
helpful action. Accordingly he organized 
the ‘“‘Sequoya League” with the avowed 
object of ‘making better Indians by treat- 
ing them better.” 

Soon after this he decided that the time 
was ripe for the organization of a South- 
west branch of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute of America. This venerated and 
somewhat antiquated society was doing 
nothing to preserve the antiquities of the 
great Southwest, which Dr. Lummis had 
personally learned by his wanderings in 
New Mexico, Arizona and elsewhere were 
of the highest interest and importance. 
In less than three years the Southwest 
Society was the largest affiliation of the 
Institute, and today it has twice-as, many 


members as any society connected with. 


ies ne 


the parent body. : 
In connection with 


Nor was this all. 
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this archaeological work he, and a few 
others, came to the conclusion that a 
School of American Archaeology should 
be founded, and with his usual vigor he 
pushed forward this organization until 
now this is one of the most important and 
useful archaeological schools of the world. 
Its headquarters are in Santa Fe. 

When the archaeological Institute 
began actual operations in the exploration 
and excavation of ancient ruins in the 
Southwest, it was found that an immense 
amount of archaeological material of great 
value was unearthed. The Institute, as 
such, had no legal power to collect or 
hold any such material. At once Dr. 
Lummis’s mind leaped to meet the neces- 
sity, and the next child of his brain was 
the Southwest Museum. Special permits 
had to be secured from the United States 
government in several departments, both 
for exploring and also for the removal of 
the discovered material. But-as President 
Roosevelt was already a member of the 
Southwest Society and heartily in sym- 
pathy with its work, his influence was 
added to that of the Society to secure the 
necessary permits. This Museum was in- 
corporated in 1907 and the Southwest 
Society turned over to the incorporation 
a building site of seventeen acres, worth 
$50,000; $50,000 in cash, and collections 
worth over $200,000. As a further proof 
of his disinterested unselfishness and en- 
lightened philanthropy, Dr. Lummis turned 
over to the Southwest Museum, on his 
fifty-first birthday (March 1, 1910), his 
priceless collections of Indian, Mexican 
and Spanish antiquities, etc., his great 
library of Spanish America, and also de- 
vised his unique home (to which reference 
will be made later) as a branch museum. 

In connection with these various socie- 
ties and institutions, I do not suppose a 
dozen people, even in Los Angeles, can 
appreciate to the full the prodigious labors 
that they have entailed upon their origi- 
nator and director. Only those who have 
engaged in like activities can begin to 
understand them. - Not only has he founded 
and organized them, but he has practically 
controlled them and directed them up 
to the present time. 

The Landmarks Club has saved from 
utter ruin the missions of San Diego, 
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San Juan Capistrano, San Fernando and 
the chapel at Pala. It has contributed to 
the restoration of San Luis Rey and has 
aided in the preservation of the home of 
the last Mexican Governor of California, 
Pio Pico. Its activities saved from being 
swept away by the modern spirit the 
historic plaza of Los Angeles, and when 
Los Angeles grew so rapidly that the city 
fathers were unable to find appropriate 
names for the streets, Dr. Lummis stood 
sponsor for several hundred names of 
local historic value. 

While there are those who do not under- 


many flowing streams, all without pay, 
in order to find for these unfortunate 
Indians the home to which they were 
ultimately removed and where they are 
now in the main happily and contentedly 
living. 

In the winter of 1904-1905 the Campo 
Indians were found to be starving, and for 
two years the Sequoya League undertook 
the work of adequately feeding them. 

Other Indians in the northern part of 
the State, who had no homes, had secured 
friends in the Mt. Hermon Indian Associa- 
tion of the Northern California Indian 














BUILDING A HOUSE BY PRIMITIVE METHODS 


Stagings and inclines by which Charles F. Lummis’s house was built; no derrick or pulley. was ever used 


stand his work for the Indians, his earnest- 
ness and general unselfishness on behalf 
of the down-trodden aborigine cannot 
possibly be questioned. When in 1901, 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
affirmed the decisions of the California 
State Courts evicting the three hundred 
Palatingua Indians from Warner’s Ranch, 
the Sequoya League, under his direction, 
agitated the matter so successfully that 
Congress appropriated $100,000 for the 
purchase of a new and better home for 
them. A commission was appointed by 
President Roosevelt of which Dr. Lummis 
was chairman, which traveled thousands 
of miles, examined 107 ranches, measured 


Association, and these friends began an 
agitation for the securing of an appropria- 
tion to’ give relief to these cruelly treated 
and homeless wanderers. 

At the same time Dr. Lummis, with his 
characteristic vigor, began to attack the 
United States Government for its hypoc- 
risy and double-dealing in giving to the 
Indians of California reservations that 
were in part or wholly valueless, and in 
many cases casting the Indians out bodily 
so that they were perforce converted into 
nomads, and through his campaign of 
popular education, joined to that of the 
Associations of the North, soaroused the peo- 
plethat public opinion justified the appropri- 
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ation by Congress of $100,000 for the pur- 
chase of suitable lands for these homeless 
unfortunates and at the same time secured 
the appointment of an honest, efficient 
and thoroughly informed special agent 
to carry out the needed work of finding 
the lands and locating the Indians thereon. 
The happiness that has accrued to the 
Indians as this laudable work of finding 
appropriate homes for them has proceeded 
can only be estimated by those who were 
familiar with their condition up to this 
time and who have since visited them 
under their new conditions. 

In this cursory manner I have en- 
deavored to outline the scope and manner 
of Dr. Lummis’s philanthropic activities. 
In these things alone four ordinary men 
would find work enough for half a lifetime, 
yet they present only part of his indefati- 
gable efforts, as will be seen from a further 
study of his interesting experiences. 

In 1905, realizing that the public library 
of a young city like Los Angeles which was 
growing with such tremendous leaps and 
bounds (as for three decades to be the 
record city of the United States in its 
rapid increase of population), he yielded 
to the unanimous request of the Library 
Committee to throw his splendid organiz- 
ing energies and genius into the work of 
shaping the Los Angeles Public Library 
for the highest and most efficient useful- 
ness. It wés a thankless task. The lady 
whom he succeeded regarded his accep- 
tance as a personal affront. While he 
had nothing to do with the matter save 
to accept a position that was unanimously 
tendered to him, the affair was dragged 
into local politics and he received much 
undeserved censure. But with his usual 
indifference to prejudiced and ignorant 
public opinion he went ahead, reforming 
methods and educating his staff to his 
own ideals. He boldly criticized and 
changed methods which, practically, had 
been followed by most of the librarians 
of the country. He awoke thousands of 
people to the recognition of the fact that 
the usefulness of a library is not to be 
judged by the mere volume of its circula- 
tion. He drove it into the hearts of intelli- 
gent men and women that it would be 
immeasurably better for a library if some- 
times its circulation were materially de- 
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creased instead of increased, because of 
the ease with which literary trash and 
worse is given out, while the circulation 
of the books needed by the real students 
mean labor and a use of a higher order of 
intelligence on the part of the library 
staff. He affirmed that it was an im- 
measurably higher duty for a library to 
aid one real student and achieve something 
than to afford the opportunity to a hun- 
dred people to pass away their time in 
literary dissipation. He was the first 
man to suggest such innovations as an 
out-of-doors roof-garden reading-room 
which, in the ineffable climate of Southern 
California, could be in actual operation 
almost every day in the year. He started 
a method of digesting and indexing ma- 
terial from the local newspapers which 
would be available for the writing of 
history in the future. He began a system 
of collecting autographs in uniform style 
of living authors, artists, statesmen, etc., 
and he even dared to demand that text 
books and other works used as guides by 
readers should be critically examined and 
when their contents were known to be 
inaccurate, they should be so labelled. 

For six years he kept-up this arduous 
and somewhat thankless task, at the same 
time directing the work on the other lines 
described with unabated vigor. Since then 
he has given himself up more to these 
philanthropies and to his own work—the 
completion of his great Dictionary-Ency- 
clopedia of all Spanish’ America, as well 
as the more pleasurable story writing for 
which he has so great an aptitude. 

In discussing with Dr. Lummis this 
phase of his life’s experience he gave ex- 
pression to some characteristic comment. 
“From a purely selfish point of view, that 
was six years wasted out of my life. But 
I have the satisfaction of knowing that 
the library can never go back to what it 
was. The staff of young women and girls, 
as a whole, was excellent, but their work 
was not properly organized, and promo- 
tion therefore came by years or favor 
rather than competency. That was 
changed, a normal school for proper and 
adequate training started, and justice done 
to each worker upon her proven merits. 

“The roof-garden reading-room started 
by me was given up, but it was an idea 
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that will ultimately win out. Only the 
other day the Dial in commenting upon 
it used the following strong words: 

“Al Fresco reading-rooms increase 
apace among our public libraries, even 
though the pace is slow. Cleveland’s new 
public library building is to have a roof- 
garden reading-room, thus falling in line 
with the praiseworthy movement which 
began in the mild and equable climate of 
Los Angeles, under the memorable admin- 
istration of Librarian Lummis, and which 
has found favor in at least one of the 
branch libraries in less salubrious New 
York, and has even been favorably con- 
sidered in bleak Boston, of east-windy 
renown. When to open-air schools and 
dormitories and play-grounds there shall 
have been added open-air reading-rooms 
in any number, we shall feel that we have 
taken a long step toward the simple and 
natural and the healthful life.’ © 

“So I am satisfied that when Los Angeles 
eventually gets the great library building 
she ought to have, there will be a well- 
equipped roof garden reading-room, estab- 
lished for all time. 

“For six years I gave fourteen hours a 
day to that task, formulating systems and 
carrying them out. The place absorbed 
all there was of me. During the whole of 
that time I never wrote a single article 
or poem for pay, though I did write a few 
things gratuitously. So I’m glad to be 
out of it and back on the trail of my 
literary and scientific work.” 

* * * 

The heredity of such a man as Dr. 
Lummis is peculiarly interesting. He 
was born in Lynn, Massachusetts, March 1, 
1859, with a father and mother of excep- 
tional endowments. His mother died 
when he was but two years old, but he 
claims that no one has influenced his 
inner life more than she.. And in a poem 


‘of memories entitled ‘“‘Page One,” pub- 


lished in the Ladies’ Home Journal of 
January, 1911, he wrote the following 
stanzas of exquisite picturing and tender 
pathos: 
“Memory? What is it?” 
How should I know, 
Who cannot say if yesterday 
Was so or so? 
Yet night by night there visit, 
Behind mine eyes, 
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Such Presences that live again, 
Lost scenes and faces, but so plain 
I wonder which is true, which lies— 
Now, or so long ago. 
* oe * 


* a 

But clearest, dearest of them all, 
And oftenest that I know, 

The old parlor there across the hall, 

And Gran'ma’s faltering little call! 
“Your Mamma asks for you”’— 
New England fifty years ago, 
And I just turned of two. 


White shutters by the whiter bed, 
And a whitest face therein; 

A strong: man pacing still and dread, 
And the tall clock ticking, ticking slow, 
Where little boys must never go; 

But now they led me in. 


Thin fingers, like as petals, cling 
Cold on a baby’s cheeks; 
Big eyes so deep I cannot see 
Til stars come up in them for me; 
The shadows of a breath that speaks; 
“God keep my little boy!’’ And then 
Slow lids—and—nothing. 
And they led me out again. 


Of his father he speaks with equal 
affectionate reverence. After his mother’s 
death all the devoted love that had hith- 
erto been bestowed upon her, the bereaved 
husband now poured forth upon his baby 
son. Himself an itinerant Methodist 
minister of the rarer sort, devoted to 
scholarship as well as exhortation, to 
practical life as well as theology, he took 
hold of the education of his boy and di- 
rected it until the lad betook himself to 
college. He had rare aptitude as a teacher, 
and there are many thousands in the 
middle West and the far East, whostill speak 
with thankful emotion of the help the 
elder Lummis gave. to them in their stu- 
dent life; not alone in the mere book 
knowledge he was supposed to impart, 
but in that rarer knowledge of life and 
character that is so essential to proper 
living. With such a father and mother 
as this, the former pouring out all his 
love and knowledge in a warming, living 
stream in the heart and mind of an un- 
usually alert and impressionable child, 
is there any wonder that he was speedily 
quickened into high intellectuality? 

At seven years of age the youngster 
was studying Latin grammar and scanning 
Virgil; at eight, he began with Greek and 
was made familiar with the soul-stirring 
stanzas of Homer; and at nine, Hebrew 
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was added to the list. For over a dozen 
years this kind of discipline was kept up 
in the home with the addition of natural 
sciences, general literature and. English 
predominating among the other studies 
required of him. While ever the most 
affectionate and kind of parents, so that 
his growing son always felt that he was 
his chum, his father demanded his lessons 
with a conscientious faithfulness as fixed 
as the laws of the Medes and Persians. 
Nor was the lad allowed to guess at what 
he was doing. He was compelled in these 
- early years to accuracy. In addition to 
this marvelous discipline, his impression- 
able and keen brain was duly habituated 
to the reading and hearing of the Hebrew 
Scriptures and the Greek New Testament, 
both in the original and in the King James 
translation. This was an added training 
in the finest school of literature yet dis- 
covered. And to these influences un- 
doubtedly are owing Dr. Lummis’ keen, virile 
and incisive use of the English tongue. 
As will be shown later on, in his own par- 
ticular field he stands pre-eminent in his 
use of the language, and while time, has 
considerably toned down the personal 
element of his verbal attacks, he has lost 
none of his power to handle the language 
with dignity, force and power. 

His father’s library consisted of four 
thousand volumes, carefully selected, and 
the young boy was early trained in the 
‘value and use of books. An itinerant 
Methodist minister finds his library a joy 
and blessing when comfortably settled 
in a home, but it is a heavy dispensation 
at the time of moving to a new charge. 
In the Lummis case, however, the athletic 
lad took entire charge of the packing, un- 
packing and settling of this large library 
as many as seven times before he left the 
paternal home. 

When but a lad of sixteen he became a 
contributor to the Adlantic Monthly and 
when he went to Harvard, at nineteen, he 
made his way through college by tutoring 
in Latin and Greek and by an enterprise 
all his own which revealed his independence 
and originality. He composed a number 
of verses and then decided to print and 
publish them himself. Going out into 
the woods, he gathered bundle after 
bundle of birch bark, carefully cut it 


into the required size, and then, setting 
the type himself and doing his own press 
work, he printed his little twelve-page 
volume of ‘Birch Bark Poems.” Of this 
unique volume over fourteen thousand 
copies were sold, and it is easy to under- 
stand that the verses and their original 
setting called forth kindliest words of 
appreciation from Longfellow, Whittier, 
Oliver Wendell. Holmes, Charles Dudley 
Warner, John Boyle O’Reilly, Andrew 
Lang, H. C. Bunner, Brander Matthews, 
and other poets and critics of that day. 

Andrew Lang wrote of this little volume 
and its author: 
To the Sylvan Poet: 

Beneath the Birch the schoolboy smarts; 

The Poet’s birch, in later years, 


Strikes not our—well, it strikes our hearts, 
And moves to (this time) happy tears. 


There are now only about ten copies 
of these volumes left, and collectors eagerly 
pay a big price for them. 

When he went to Harvard his ambition 
was to be a poet. He cared nothing for a 
scientific career. Literature in its more 
romantic forms appealed strongly to him, 
but, after the kind of discipline he had 
received at his father’s hands, the methods 
of the college seemed weak and futile. 
Indeed he frankly confessed that “all 
the education I got at Harvard was mostly 
learning things I didn’t want.” 

A spell of brain fever prevented his 
graduation with the class of 1881, but 
twenty-five years later, at the request of 
his classmates, the overseers of the college 
conferred a degree upon him ‘“‘in recog- 
nition of his distinguished services to 
science.” In 1903 another collegiate 
honor came to him from Santa Clara 
College, the oldest educational institution 
west of the Rockies. For his contributions 
to American history they gave him the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Literature. 

From Harvard he went to Ohio, where 
for a while he managed a seven-hundred- 
acre farm. Then for three years he con- 
ducted the Scioto Gazette, founded by 
N. P. Willis’ grandfather, the oldest 
newspaper west of the Alleghanies. From 
this post, in 1884, he started on his famous 
“tramp” across the continent, walking 
from Cincinnati to Los Angeles, 3,507 
miles, in 143 days. What a trip of health, 
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pleasure and education that was. Lummis 
learned more in those 143 days than he 
would have gained in 143 years at Har- 
vard. His book, with the above title, has 
given thousands their first clear insight 
into the real character of the inner heart 
of the United States. For Lummis, 
himself, it was the beginning of a new life. 
He was so attracted to the Indians of the 
Southwest that, later, he returned to them, 
lived with them, studied their life, habits, 
religion, folk lore, history and language 
and became one of the foremost authori- 
ties of the world in all these lines. 

Prior to starting on his tramp he had 
corresponded with General, then Colonel, 
Harrison Gray Otis, editor and proprietor 
of the Los Angeles Times. Lummis wired 
Otis as he neared San Gabriel, and the 
two met under the shadow of the old 
Franciscan mission, grasped hands, made 
terms, and after suitable refreshments, 
started on for Los Angeles, and the two 
tramped in, shoulder to shoulder, chatting 
and laughing as they came. 

The very next morning saw Lummis at 
his desk as the city editor of the Times, 
then a struggling young daily with a 
circulation of 2,700. Otis was a born 
fighter, so was Lummis, and hip and 
thigh, head and neck, the two smote the 
gamblers, corruptionists, and degraded of 
all classes and sexes and were never so 
happy as when some war or other was on, 
their property threatened, and their lives 
in jeopardy from drunken and sneaking 
midnight thugs. 

In 1886 Lummis was the correspondent 
of the Times in the Apache campaign, suc- 
cessively under Generals Crook and Miles; 
and later, the lamented Lawton offered 
him the position of Chief of Scouts in the 
expedition which. finally captured Geron- 
imo, the crafty and warlike Apache chief. 
He was unable to go, however, and the 
position went to Leonard Wood, whose 
phenomenal rise dates from that period, 
until he now occupies the honored posi- 
tion of Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army. 

Now (December, 1887) came one of 
the black periods of Lummis’ life, from 
which, however, he has extracted more 
benefit and helpfulness than most men 
get out of a lifetime of experiences. It 
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was now that he “taught his sorrows to 
lick his hand.” ‘Overwork gave him an 
attack of paralysis. Immediately he fled 
to New Mexico and found asylum among 
the Indians and Mexicans who had won 
his heart on his “tramp” through their 
land. For three years and seven months 
his left side was paralyzed, and two later 
shocks rendered him unable to stand or 
speak. Imagine his condition! Did he 
give up? Others might have done so, 
but not Lummis. His early experiences 
had taught him much. From a consump- 





LUMMIS IN NAVAJO INDIAN COSTUME 
Made soon’after he had mastered three attacks of pa- 
ralysis as related in his book, “‘ My Friend Will” 


tive lad he had changed himself by de- 
termined hardness and forceful roughing 
it, to an athlete at twenty. He was a 
“feather-weight” boxer, wrestler, runner, 
canoeist, base-ballist, and mountain-climb- 
er of recognized superiority. As a base- 
ball player he had the unusual power of 
ambi-dexterity and tossed, caught and 
played with equal power with both hands. 
He was also a rider on the old-fashioned 
high bicycles, and once made a trip of a 
thousand miles on one of them. 

This physical training and the results 
he had gained in the past stood him in 
good stead now. With a will as inflexible 
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as a machine, he determined upon a course 
of action, and one of the most thrilling, 
stimulating and needful books of the 
present day, in this age of weak will, 
pleasure-seeking and luxury loving, is his 
“My Friend Will,” published by McClurg’s 
of Chicago, which tells of his unconquerable 
fight. His own feeling is well expressed in 
the following touching poem: 


ONE THAT WAS PARALYZED 
(1888-1892) 
Pent in a prison of myself, 
My soul steps thrice and turns about; 
Or climbs upon its narrow shelf, 
From bloodshot windows to glare out. 


It beats upon the sullen clay— 

The clay that breathes and still is dead. 
It butts against the walls alway, 

And stamps around within my head. 


The knotted arm that fought so well, 
Is dumb and knows to strike no more. 
The legs that trudged the width of hell, 
No longer lift me from the floor. 


My very tongue is touched of death— 
A dog is not so dumb as I 

Who love, and cannot give it breath; 
Who hate, and must unspoken lie. 


And Will, the Captain left alone, 

Sits dazed within his room today 
And sees his adjutants disown 

The orders once they sprang to obey. 


But no! This mummy be my shell, 
But not my fate! Betrayed, bereft 
Of followers, in the citadel 
The Master lives—then I am left! 


Dr. Lummis’ book, ‘as its title implies— 
“My Friend Will”—is written as if by an 
outsider. It begins as follows: ‘ ‘Ugh!’ 
cried Dick, ‘isn’t it horrible to see a man 
in that condition? I should think he’d 
want to die. What is he good for?’ 

“The gentleman who hobbled past was 
not a pleasant sight, truly. Paralysis 
had smitten down one of his arms, and 
weighed upon a side of his face, and he 
moved very unsteadily on his crutch. 
But to me he was not horrible, and I 
answered the last question only, with: 
‘Well, that depends on what he thinks he 
is good for!’ ”’ 

A little later on there is this character- 
ization of himself, which all who know him 
will realize as very truth: “To begin 
with, he was the hardest-headed fellow 
you ever saw; maybe ‘mulish’ would not 
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be too hard a word. The trait brought 
him no end of troubles, though it is only 
fair to add that it generally got him out 
of them, too. His bull-dog persistence in 
having his own way used sometimes to 
make me laugh; but he was so dead in 
earnest about everything that it was im- 
possible to laugh at him for long.” 

When strength came.to him he gloried 
and joyed in it to the utmost, hence he 
was sorely smitten when this stroke fell 
upon him. But he struggled bravely to 
recover. Then, a few months later, a 
second but milder shock threw him back 
very seriously; and, quite as hard to be 
borne, a strange turn of fortune left him 
without. a cent in the world. 

“T rather expected to see him weaken 
then; but he only shut his lips and went 
to work with a certain fierceness, but no 
longer blindly. He had already learned 
something, and perhaps these misfortunes 
were really a good thing; for they gave 
his inborn pugnacity a worthy foe and a 
beneficial struggle. The ‘floor’ was still 
in his head, but a little more buoyant; and 
as nothing else seemed feasible, he began 
literary work, a very little at a stretch.” 

At the same time he began those per- 
sistent and educative rambles over the 
Southwest, ‘always with a gun, the huge 
old-fashioned camera, and a bandanna full 
of other supplies. He made thousands of 
photographs, broke twenty odd broncos 
from wild beasts to chums, cooked for 
himself by the camp-fire or on the top of 
a tiny heating stove where the frying- 
pan had to have one side pounded in to 
fit against the stove-pipe lest it fall to 
the floor.... There are hundreds in 
the Territory (now state of New Mexico) 
who still remember his roping and riding 
and breaking the fiercest wild horses; 
and how he crawled into the mountain- 
lion’s cave a hundred feet, his one hand 
occupied with the single-barrelled shot- 
gun, and a long torch of the choky buck- 
thorn cactus held in his mouth for light.’ 

Then came the third attack, and the 
Indians thought this had surely finished 
the cabezudo (hard head). Someone 
asked him at this time, as he sat in his 
wheel chair, apparently helpless, hopeless, 
speechless, and “all in,” “How are you, 
old man?” 
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Writing on his scratch pad Lummis 
replied: ‘‘All right, and bigger than any- 
thing that can happen to me. All these 
things are outside my door, and I’ve got 
the key. Thank you.” 

Slowly he struggled on. One day he 
asked his friend to put him on the back of 
Perfecto, a gallant winner of many a 
horse race. It took a long argument that 
spoiled several sheets of paper; but at 
last the six-foot secretary lifted him bodily 
into the saddle, tucked his left foot into 
the stirrup and away he went. Perfecto 
was a whirlwind; but, after all, he was 
nothing to the cyclone of the broncos, 
and no casualties occurred. Then he found 
out he could fish and catch trout. 

“At four o’clock the next morning my 
friend and Perfecto were clattering past 
the hospital, and something suspiciously 
like a rod stood up whip-fashion in one of 
the tall boots. 

“When the sun came up they had made 
ten miles. A horse could go no farther 
up the canyon, for the cliffs. Will picked 
out a leafy spot, wriggled about in the 
saddle until he over-balanced and fell 
to the ground, alighting on that hard 
head and sound arm. He tied Perfecto’s 
reata to a tree, and the rest of the day was 
dragging himself on his belly over the 
rough ground, fishing. 

“At sunset he crawled up a half-fallen 
tree, pulled Perfecto to him, scrambled 
into the saddle with infinite difficulty 
and rode home—with twenty-nine trout 
in his basket.” : 

Is there any wonder that with such a 
spirit, such hopefulness, such trust in the 
Infinite Power for healing, and such in- 
domitable courage, health ultimately came 
back to him? 

Here is how it came. He was in the 
little adobe where he had brought the 
young wife who had dared to marry him 
while he was still in physical bondage, 
“and as she knelt beside his chair, saying 
nicer things than he deserved, she sud- 
denly clutched him to keep him from 
falling, for he was white and staring. 

“And what do you imagine had scared 
‘him so? 

“Merely this—his unthinking eyes had 
taken note that his hand was stroking 
his wife’s hair. Well? Yes, but it was 
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the left hand—the withered arm that in 
three years and seven months had never 
moved a muscle, nor had a sensation! 

“The little clot of. blood-in the brain 
had wholly moved on at last, and left my 
friend a well man again.” 

And though, today, he is stone blind 
as one result of the jungle fever caught 
while on a recent scientific expedition to 
Guatemala, he bade me feel his biceps 
and other muscles and they were as solid 
and firm as those of a prizefighter. 

In 1893-Dr. Lummis became the editor 
of The Land of Sunshine, a monthly maga- 
zine which he soon raised to an enviable 
position in the literary world by his schol- 
arly editorship and the value and power 
of his own contributions to its pages. 
It was very soon enlarged and its name 
changed. to Out West, but the change was 
for the good and afforded larger scope 
for Dr. Lummis’ work. 

His editorials were written under the 
title “In the Lion’s Den,” and they soon 
became known by readers and students 
throughout the world for their keen, in- 
cisive, trenchant and often satiric and sar- 
castic comments on men and things. At 
times they even went beyond this, and 
were vitriolic, and I know whereof I speak, 
for I have been cauterized. But chasten- 
ings, though grievous, are oftentimes 
beneficial, and while I have felt that, at 
times, Dr. Lummis’ criticisms were harsh 
and severe, I am thoroughly convinced 
that he felt in his own,mind they were 
well deserved. He has so exalted a love 
of truth and such a pride in the great 
Southwest that he has been eager to take 
up the sword in defense of both. And, 
with all his keen sense of humor, he is so 
desperately in earnest and he strikes with 
such vigor, force and directness that the 
assaulted ones have regarded the earnest- 
ness as fierceness, the force as savagery, 
the directness as mercilessness. The 
result was he soon gained the reputation 
of being a ‘“‘scrapper,’”’ “never happy 
unless he was giving some one a roast.” 
Yet, again I affirm—not forgetting my 
own roastings—that I am thoroughly con- 
vinced of Dr. Lummis’ highest integrity 
of motive, though I know that, at times, 
like all other wise men, he has. been both 
prejudiced and misled. 
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As a specimen of his caustic ability, 
and because it deals with a subject upon 
which the people at large should be in- 
formed, let me quote from two of his 
editorials. In a keen reply to Professor 
Brander Matthews, who had written him 
a letter defending reformed spelling and 
giving a list of some eminent men who 


THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND CHARLES F. LUMMIS AT 
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defended it, Dr. Lummis thus disposed 
of one of these “eminent men’”—Dr. 
Benjamin E. Smith, Editor of the Century 
Dictionary. 


As for the Century Dictionary, I wish to 
say that I will engage, even at my normal 
rates (and dictionary work is much harder 
than plain writing), to supply a volume large 
enough to add to a set of the Century Dic- 
tionary, and devoted to a compact correction 
of the blunders—the sore and shameful 





blunders—of the Century Dictionary touch- 
ing the English language as she is defined 
for the United States and the New World 
in general. As a single example, I will 
remark that this monumental dictionary, 
which has the face to charge its patrons 
something like eighty dollars a set, defines 
the pepper-tree — which I have seen in its 
habitat in Peru, and of which there is a speci- 
men in San Juan Capistrano, California, with 
a spread of over 120 feet—as 
the “Chili pepper,”—which is 
a Western annual about a foot 
high, bearing pepper pods of 
lovely hotness. So I’m not deep- 
ly impressed by the opinion of 
the editor on anything. 

To this Dr. Smith made 
a somewhat lengthy reply in 
which he characterized Dr. . 
Lummis’ comments as “a 
sweeping attack upon the 
Century Dictionary.” 

Here is part of the playful 
response, ‘‘ ‘Attack—Sweep- 
ing Attack! Sweep! God 
bless us! Why, that was 
merely a slight poke from the 
other end of the broom.” 

Dr. Lummis then proceeds 
most effectively to show how 
inaccurate and absurd the 
dictionary definitions are and 
simply flays Dr. Smith for 
presuming to defend them 
without knowing that they 
are positively accurate. Yet 
he winds up one nine-page 
“scorcher” with the follow- 
ing: “But the Lion was not 
and is not criticizing the 
Century Dictionary, nor its 
Smith. He’s just having fun 
with them.” 

But that was a few years 
ago. Time has somewhat 
changed and softened him. 

Those who have ever expe- 
rienced a scourging from his caustic pen 
naturally wonder whether he is still as 
bitter as ever toward those who differ from 
him in opinions. Recently alluding to this, 
he said: 

“As we grow older, we grow wiser. Life 
is too short to spend in hating people. 
I found out that while I was lying awake 
thinking mean things about people, they 
were sleeping serenely—I was burning 
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myself up instead of scorching them. I 
have learned to turn on and off my motive 
power, and while I still hate ignorance, 
untruth, insincerity, pretence and sham 
as much as ever, I now hate no person. 
I know that no man is as good as he 
imagines himself to be, nor as bad as his 
enemies think he is.’ 

It can well be imagined from what I 


have already stated of Dr. Lummis, that 


his personality and individuality are 
peculiarly his own. He stands out as one 
of the most individualistic men of his time. 
With a total disregard for the minor 
conventions of life and the opinion of the 
ordinary and mediocre, he has resolutely 
determined his own path and walked in 
it regardless alike of applause or censure. 
His personal appearance and dress are as 
strikingly his own as is his mentality. 
Many years ago he fixed upon a costume 
that pleased him for all practical pur- 
poses. His suit is of corduroy with an 
Indian drawn-work shirt, a Pueblo Indian 
belt around his waist and a Navajo bow- 
string guard on his left wrist. This, with 
a comfortable slouch hat, completes his 
costume. He never wears an overcoat, 
contending that “‘a man’s overcoat should 
be in his blood.”” This costume he wears 
at all times, under all circumstances and 
in all places. Naturally in his home city 
it arouses little or no comment, but when 
he travels elsewhere comment like the 
following is by no means uncommon. 
In June, 1907, he lunched with President 
Roosevelt at the White House, and the 
Washington Star contained the following: 

Charles F. Lummis, the author, of the 
Southwest in general and Los Angeles in 
particular, was one of the President’s callers 
today. Mr. Lummis was arrayed in a taste- 
ful costume of green corduroy, with gold 
pins in the corners of his collar and a 
and green sash around his waist. He had a 
heavy silver bracelet of Navajo workman- 
ship on his wrist, and wore a big sombrero 
with a leather band. Questioned in confi- 
dence as to why he had —_ rather 
obvious costume in Washington, Mr. Lummis 
declared that he was not indulging in any- 
thing new. Washington was not used to his 


costumes. 

He said he had adopted corduroys some- 
thing over twenty years ago in the West. 
It was a thing that would not wear out, and 
that he could slide down a mountain in them 
without having to crawfish out of town after- 
ward for the sake of propriety and the police 


regulations. He asserted that he did not 
particularly enjoy being conspicuous, but 
that the costume was good enough for his 
home town, and, as~he did not change his 
complexion when he came to Washington, 
he did not see any reason for changing his 
clothes. 

In speaking to him recently upon this 
subject he said: “I am as sensitive as 
any other man, but I dislike worse to be 
uncomfortable. Hence I chose a dress 
that perfectly suits me. I see no reason 
why I should change it to please other 
people. To the sensible man, fashion is 
no reason. I do not believe in a distinctive 
dress for different occasions according to 
the dictates of fashion, but I do believe 
that a man should dress as he really likes. 
It would be a surrender for me to wear 
clothes I do not like. This dress goes 
anywhere; and if it does not go, I do not 
go! Many of my friends say, ‘I wish I 
could be free and do as you do!’ Why 
can’t they? The better one is known the 
less can he afford to be peculiar. The 
chief desideratum of dress is that it should 
be. both absolutely clean and absolutely 
comfortable. If women get anything out 
of the ballot I hope it will be a broadening 
of their minds so as to give them a larger 
freedom in this matter of dress.” 

It can well be understood that holding 
himself and others to so high a standard, 
and being so fearless in his criticism of those 
who fail to measure up, and especially 
remembering his caustic, fierce denuncia- 
tions of those whom he regarded as. in- 
sincere, untruthful and unworthy, he 
should provoke bitter opposition and at 
times intense dislike. This is the lot of 
all positive men, and Dr. Lummis is wise 
enough never to have expected any other. 
To some his positiveness has been fe- 


red . garded as unwarrantable egotism, but 


those who know him best realize that there 
is a vast difference between egotism and 
a mere recognition of his own knowledge. 
Some of the attacks made upon him have 
been amusing, as, for instance, the follow- 
ing which appeared in the San Francisco 
News Letier of October 11, 1902: 


DOWN EAST OUT WEST 


My name is Lummis, I’m the West, 
For culture I don’t give a hang. 

I hate the puny East, although 
I can’t conceal my Yankee twang. 
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My trousers they are corduroy, 
Ditto my jacket and my vest 

For I’m the wild and woolly boy— 
My name is Lummis, I’m the West. 


I am the mountains and the sea, 
I am the salty plains between; 
You've seen the orange crop? that’s ME. 
I did it with my magazine, 
My monthly Indian Reports, 
Dryer than old Mohave’s breast 
Where the uncultured jackass sports— 
My name is Lummis, I’m the West. 


Who first beheld the Indian race? 
Columbus, say you?—Tisn’t true! 
I was the first to see his face— 
I’ve had him copyrighted, too. 
I’m Local Color, Sitting Bull, 
Tracy the Bandit, Teddy’s guest, 
The very atmosphere is full of ME, 
Charles Lummis, who’s the West. 


When I called Dr. Lummis’ attention 
to this, he laughed heartily and said it had 
escaped his notice, but he has so keen a 
sense of humor, grim occasionally though it 
be, that he could appreciate it to the full. 

His home is one of the most picturesque 
in America, and is as individualistic as 
its builder, for Dr. Lummis did the major 
part of the work upon it with his own hands. 
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RECEPTION ROOM IN CHARLES F. LUMMIS’S RESIDENCE, LOS ANGELES 





Situated by the side of the Arroyo Seco. 


in what a few years ago was the outskirts 
of the city, but is now several miles within 
the city limits, he secured abundant 
ground. This he surrounded with euca- 
lyptus trees so as to have a large degree of 
seclusion. Entering at the corner of the 
lot, a gravel walk leads to a rectangular 
court on three sides of which is the main 
building, with a low-roofed veranda pro- 
jecting into it from each inner wall. Near 
the open end of the court and a little to 
the left as one enters stands a smaller 
house, circular in outline, while nearer 
the center is a fountain in which gold- 
fish dart to and fro among lily pads. 
Perched on the roof of the veranda, 
among the branches of a great sycamore 
which. sprawls over the ground before 
sending up four separate trunks in as 
many different directions, is a cage of 
chattering parokets. The house, or ‘‘castle” 
as it is called, is built of granite boulders, 
cement and concrete with massive hand 
hewn wood work. For eighteen years 
Dr. Lummis has been at work on this 
structure and has handled over 2,200 tons 
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of masonry in its erection. This has been 
his gymnasium and explains his wonderful 
physical condition. His muscles are as 
tense and flexible as steel, so that he is 
an athlete among athletes. 

A recent visitor thus speaks of the 
interior: ; 

“Seeking admittance at the door facing 
the entrance to the Court, we were ushered 
through a reception hall into a parlor. 
The outside of the building, unique as it 
= had not prepared the mind of one who 

ew not what to expect for the peculiar 
charm of.the interior. One with an apti- 
tude for cataloguing might, perhaps, give 
the number. of Indian blankets which 
were the first things to catch the eye 
(they served as rugs and coverings for 
couch or chair), the number of Indian 
pictures, autographed photographs, and 
paintings that adorned the walls, together 
with the cases of Indian arrow points, 
might even be able to tell how many pieces 
of Indian pottery were in this room and 
the exact location of each; describe the 
Indian drum.and buckskin garments that 
hung in different places; also give the 
tapestries and bead work their due atten- 
tion; tell in which corner of the room stood 
the piano; where the bookcase was with 
its bound volumes of “‘Life,’ ‘Judge,’ 
‘Puck,’ ‘Harper’s,’ etc., etc.; and say 
that the uprights of the mantel, as well 
as the beams which showed in the ceiling, 
were made of unhewn logs with the bark 
removed; and give detailed account of 
the doors, showing the marks of. the tools 
upon their surface, also their great locks 
and keys, and the paneled windows with 
their borders of various scenes. Yet all 
this would give no conception of the subtle 
attraction it wields over the stranger. 
There is a harmony about the place that 
is indescribable—a sense of unity and 
fitness of purpose that bespeaks the 
artist. So perfectly are the pieces of 
pottery that adorn the mantel adjusted 
that each seems especially designed to 
meet the requirements of the rest. 

“Among the paintings are many of 
William Keith, California’s master artist, 
one of which, a small canvas just above 
the piano, particularly attracts atten- 
tion. It is of a group of glorious trees in 
a dark foreground through and under- 


neath. the branches of which can be seen 
a flood of sunlight and color, the effect, 
of the whole heightened by a few figures 
in the distance.” 

Here the author meets his friends, and 
here come from all parts of the world 
authors, artists, poets, musicians, scien- ~ 
tists and statesmen. Here also is held the 
famous “Shanghai Court” of El Alcalde 
Mayor. Men and women who have 
“done something worth while” visit Los 
Angeles at’ their peril. They are liable 
to arrest under a formidable subpoena, 
and tried before this jury of sixteen of the 
foremost professional men of the city on 
the charge of “‘not knowing a good old 
California time when they see it.” The 
setting is an old-time California dinner, 
with old California songs. A prosecuting 
attorney grills the prisoners; an attorney 
appointed by the Court does his best to 
defend them—and the case goes to the 
jury. The Alcalde Mayor, or Ciief Jus- 
tice, is the vast four-fold sycamore in the 
patio; and its court has acquitted many 
distinguished defendants. 

Lummis’ own workshop is upstairs in 
the tower. Here is a revolving chair with 
a desk back and front, a window seat, 
couch,.and the rest of the room piled up 
with the.cases of card..catalogues, indexes, 
and rare-books. 

He brands his books in practically the 
same style that Western stockmen brand 
their cattle. His signature lends itself 
readily to this purpose, and ke has had a 
branding iron made of it. Heating this 
in the fire until it is red hot he then burns 
the brand into the top edges of the book. 
Thus he has a perfect preventive against 
theft, for the brand can be removed only 
by taking off the covers of the book, ard 
cutting off a full quarter of an inch from 
the top pages. 

His book plate is individualistic in 
design and contains the following verse: 
By books may learning perhaps befall, 

But wisdom never by books at all, 

Yet thought may shiver at least the less 


With them to cover her nakedness. 
Chas. F. Lummis. His Book. 


Of the strenuousness of his work habits 
I know of but one man who is his equal, 
and that is Dr. J. H. Kellogg of the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium. Both work contin- 
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uously about the same number of hours, 
*Lummis having taken for the past twenty- 
five years no more sleep than four hours 
out of the twenty-four. Now he sleeps but 
three hours, throwing himself on his 
window couch, after an all night’s session 
in writing, at 6 o’clock in the morning, 
and awakening at 9. Then he takes an 
hour for his bath and breakfast and 
after that begins his routine work of the 





DR. LUMMIS SINGING MEXICAN SONGS! 
TO HIS SON QUIMU 


day. This is generally preparation for 
writing. He never writes until he is thor- 
oughly prepared. Says he: “I believe 
there is no genius like hard work. I like 
to do the hard work, the real work in 
advance, then the writing does itself. I 
fill up my reservoir and then open the 
gates and let it pour.” His regular 
“stunt”? is about four thousand words a 
day, mostly written with a pencil. 
When"I asked him if he did not suffer 
for want of sleep he declared that his ex- 


perience had taught him that sleep was 
largely a matter of habit. “It is tension, 
not work, that tires,’ said he. “I learned 
in the hard school of paralysis to go slow; 
not to hurry and not to worry. Indeed, 
I have made it my gospel, so much so 
that even though I kept presses waiting, 
and the wolves of the office were howling, 
I would never allow myself to be rushed 
or to feel that I was being pursued. 

“Though I have always kept years of 
work ahead of me that I wanted to do I 
never let it get in the saddle. I switch 
from one thing to another with perfect 
ease, there is no hurry about anything, 
and directly I am tired of one job I turn 
to another. Before I lost my eyesight I 
always used to go out of doors and do 
some kind of energetic exercise, for I 
could then always come inside and do 
better work, but I’ve not been able to 
exercise much in the old way since I 
became blind.” 

He is a fair eater, generally has a good 
appetite, and equal powers of digestion. 
His dietary preferences are for meat, of 
which he eats three meals a day, seldom 
partaking of any kind of vegetables. 

In the bringing up of his son, Quimu 
(the little white lion), he largely follows 
the method of his own father. He does 
not care to have the lad attend the public 
school. He believes that real education 
comes from within, aided by association 
with the best class of people. Accordingly, 
he keeps the lad with himself, makes a 
companion of him, lets him meet all the 
distinguished guests and others who come 
to the house, guides his reading, answers 
his questionings, puts him in the way of 
actually doing things, physical and mental, 
and thus makes every hour of the day a 
part of his real schooling and education. 

In such a home, surrounded by such a 
wealth of interesting objects, meeting 
such a galaxy of people who have done 
things, and the companion of such a 
father, no wonder the lad is bright beyond 
his years and soon will be able to take a 
man’s part in the affairs of life. 

Recalling the fact that Dr. Lummis 
built this home himself I am reminded of 
a characteristic story told me by one of 
his friends who called upon him while he 
was hard at work upon it. He was per- 
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sonally hauling up heavy buckets of con- 
crete by means of a rope—the buckets 
being filled below by an Indian. His 
friend said: ‘Why don’t you use a block 
and tackle, and get a horse to haul up that 
heavy stuff?”” The reply was to the effect 
that he couldn’t waste time in making an 
explanation to a fool. 

What did he mean? 

Simply this! The building of his house 
was a means of giving himself the physical 
exercise that he knew was necessary to 
keep him in robust health. Why, there- 
fore, should he turn over the very thing 
he desired for himself to his horse? The 
best gymnasium in the world is such out- 
of-door labor as he chose for himself, and 
instead of wasting his time and energy, 
indoors, in a stuffy room, swinging clubs 
and dumb-bells and doing hinky-dinky 
little exercises, he preferred the manly 
task of building a house, choosing the 
hardest, the most strenuous, but at the 
same time the most physically strength- 
ening method he could think of. 

It was here that his best-beloved little 
son was “called away.” This brought 
forth from his pen one of the sweetest and 
tenderest personal editorials ever written. 
The following i is a brief extract therefrom: 


“They: ‘who have lived and suffered should 
be able to understand the springs of human 
action. I-can comprehend how men lie, 
steal, murder. Even how men, for a child’s 
death, curse God—and accurse all in His 
image that are bounded to them. They see 
it that way—and man.always justified him- 
self somehow for whatever he does. But, 
from another point of view, that all seems 
impudent and cowardly. If a man cared 

ee Se ee 
sho’ pre Se it not occur to him that the only 
he can do now for that promoted soul 

is to an, perthies in Saves gelien i? To be 
a wiser man, a juster man, a tenderer man; 
a little gentler’ to the weak, a little less 
timorous of : ‘advantage,’ a little more un- 
swerving in duty as I re it, a little more self- 
searching to be sure I see it straight—what 
else can I do now for my little boy? It is 
good to remember; but the vitality of re- 
membering is to do for its sake.” 


Today Mr. Lummis is in the shadow of 
another great affliction. Last year, while 
on a Scientific expedition in Guatemala, 
he contracted jungle fever. In spite of 
his tremendous vitality and rugged 
strength, he was unable to throw it off, 





and some of its ill effects still remain in 
his system. One of these evil results has 
affected the optic nerves, so that he is 
completely blind. Yet, just as he faced 
his paralysis of twenty or more years ago 
with dauntless courage, so he bravely 
faces this—what to most men would be 
an overwhelming calamity. Loving hands 
guide him through the streets, and his 
voice is as cheery and ringing as ever 
when he greets you. He firmly believes 


_that before long he will master the jungle 


fever and that as soon as this is accom- 
plished his eyesight will be restored. 
Even his enemies can but join with his 
friends in the hope that this desirable 
release will speedily come to him. 

In the meantime he is resolutely pushing 
ahead the literary work that his engage- 
ment in the Los Angeles Library has so 
long delayed. He is completing his index 
of all the literature known dealing with 
Spanish America. This in itself will be 
a monument of scholarship enough to 
immortalize any ordinary man. He has. 
also a most comprehensive work on Cali- 
fornia entitled “The Right Hand of the 
Continent,” part. of which was published 
some years ago in Harper’s Magazine and 
Out West and which he is now completing 
and bringing up to date. In addition he 
has other volumes of historical matter, 
as well as of short stories and poems that 
are asked for and which will, ere long, be 
in the publisher’s hands. Those who have 
read his “Tramp Across the Continent,’ 
“A New Mexico David,” “The Land of 
Poco Tiempo,” “The Awakening of a 
Nation,” ‘‘The Gold Fish of Gran Chimu,”’ 
“The Enchanted Burro,” “The King of 
Broncos,” “My Friend Will,’ and “The 
Spanish Pioneers,”’ will eagerly await these 
later products of his pen. 

Though not yet fifty-four years of pit 
Mr. Lummis has lived so intensely, ‘so 
seriously, so earnestly and so strenuously 
that he has already accomplished, as my 
all-too-imperfect sketch shows, an almost 
unbelievable total of work. Softened and 
refined by time, mellowed and sweetened 
by sorrow, mentally enriched by wide 
reading and intimate association with a 
multitude of diverse minds, long may he 
live to charm, delight and instruct an 
ever-increasing circle of cultured readers, 
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IVORY BUDDHA 


By HELEN P. KANE 








T is a state secret. Never mind 
how it came to my knowledge, 
but now that the noble abdica- 
tion of the Damios in 1869 has 

been ratified by the voluntary change of 
the form of government in Japan, it can 
do no harm to tell it. 

The heir apparent to the late dynasty, 
fired by the tales of this and other coun- 
tries brought back by the young nobles, 
longed to see for himself, and one day he 
set the wheels in motion by seeking 
audience with his royal father. 

On the dais the Emperor sat alone, above 
him the great dragon guarded the royal 
chrysanthemum, and below him in a 
semicircle sat the Council. The Prince 
prostrated himself and presented his 
petition. 

“Most-Highly-to-be-Reverenced, it is 
in my insignificantly unworthy thought 
to travel to foreign lands.” 

There ensued a pause, significant and 
not encouraging, before the Mikado re- 
sponded quietly: 

“T entertain your never-sufficiently-to- 
be-reprehended thought, my son, but 
long enough to disallow it.” 

The young man smiled submissively and 
retired from the Presence, but the sub- 
mission went no deeper than the official 
smile, and he so worked matters that the 
“disallowed” thought met the Emperor, 
in arguments, overheard apparently by 
chance, and pointed by allusions to his 
own fostering policy in the foreign educa- 
tion of the young men about the Court, 
at every turn, until he began to think that 
it might be well that the future ruler 
should be able to discriminate between 
travelers’ tales and verities. 
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He called a Special Council of nobles, 
priests and scholars to consider the matter, 
the result being that the Prince received 
formal permission to travel. This, how- 
ever, to be kept a state secret. The heir 
to the throne might study the foreigner 
at close quarters, but he must do it incog- 
nito, and Omera, sword-arm of the Em- 
peror, Iasu, the Samuri, and Toku, priest 
of Ise, were deputed to see that he did 
it with discretion. With the same submis- 
sive smile, but with a most un-Japanese 
sense of. exultation, the Prince received the 
edict and made his preparations. 

At dawn, on the day set for his departure, 
he was summoned to the apartments of 
the Empress, who turned from the Kami- 
dana* to greet him, bearing in her hands 
a small lacquer shrine, rich with gold 
inlaying. She placed it in his hands 

verently. 

“This,” she said, “is my most precious 
possession, therefore it goes with my 
honorably beloved son in his wanderings.” 

Slowly she parted the lacquer doors. 
On an exquisitely cut lotus of clear green 
jade sat an ivory Buddha, so wonderfully 
fashioned that one forgot that a man’s 
hand might cover it. The august benefi- 
cence of the God was so wrought into this 
bit of ivory that it impressed one as does 
the calm majesty of the Dai Butsu.f 

“When the Sun-Goddess begins her 
daily flight,” the Empress spoke softly, 
“you will open the doors, and together 
we will salute the August Ones.” 

The Prince drew her closely to him. 
“Most dear Augustness,” he said, “I will 
guard it with my so unworthy life.” 


‘Kami-dana—The family shrine. 


* tDai Butsu—The 
great Buddha of Japan. 
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She tried to answer him, but her lips 
trembled. For a moment the mother 
prevailed over relentlessly ingrained eti- 
quette, and she clung to her son and wept, 
but only for a moment, then, serenely and 
graciously, she dismissed him. 

‘Sayonara,* my son,” she said, ‘“sayo- 
nara, until you shall augustly return.” 

Later he took formal leave of his royal 
father. 

“Do not forget, my son,’ the Mikado 
said gravely, “that your life belongs to 
Nippon. Go in peace and return in power. 
Sayonara.” 

Unobtrusively, as a private citizen, the 
Prince left the palace, and with his three 
companions passed through the streets 
to the wharves. With no show of defer- 
ence, they boarded the steamer and stood 
with other travelers in the stern as the last 
whistle blew, and they moved slowly from 
the wharf. It seemed very strange to the 
Prince, but more strange to watch the 
receding shores, and he was possessed by 
contending exultation and doubt. The 


great ship gathered headway and they - 


steamed out beyond Sagami and the old 
Province of Kai, beyond Amaka San 
towering above the fields of Idzu, always 
with the white crown of Fuji Yama 
dominating all. They rounded O-Shima, 
and Fiji Yama’s lustrous cone was growing 
fainter. The eyes of the Prince fastened 
hungrily on the fast-vanishing peak. 

“Dai Nippon!” he ejaculated softly, 
“Dai Nippon!” 

“Dai Nippon,”’ echoed the voice of the 
venerable Toku, “I, also, Augustness, am 
insignificantly torn when I remember the 
great gong of Ise, which I may not hear 
again.” 

The Prince turned penitently. ‘Think 
you I was unwise?” he asked. 

“In my unworthy opinion, no,”’ answered 
the priest. ‘The illustrious foreigners 
who come to Tokio should find a ruler 
who knows that whereof they speak.” 

The Prince faced him eagerly. “Of 
that I have been honorably sure!”’ he cried. 
“There is much to learn.” 

“There is doubtless much to be seen.” 
There was a touch of cynicism in the 
old priest’s tone, “‘but I have yet to find 
among the learned books of the foreigners 


* Sayonara—Farewell. 


one which can teach the wise men of 
Nippon.” 
* * * 

They had fair weather and the ship made 
good time, the eastern shore lay like a 
cloud on the horizon, and the next day 
promised to end the voyage. But at 
sunset came a sudden drop in the barome- 
ter, and about midnight a low, creeping, 
murmuring sound filled the air, as if one 
were within the hollow of a vast bell, 
pulsating with past reverberations. Those 
who awoke saw a sky hung with torn rags 
of cloud, swaying like great cobwebs 
stirred by a wind, though no breath 
ruffled the smooth surface of the sea. 
You remember that storm. The ship was 
wrecked on Duxbury reef, and it came 
near being a case of “‘all lost.” The life- 
saving service was only just in time, but 
they took every soul, and in the early 
morning light passengers and crew waited 
on the beach for arrangements to take 
them down to San Francisco, watching 
the breaking up of the wreck and looking . 
for possible salvage. The men of the 
station were busy among them, trying to 
make the women and children more 
comfortable, when a slight young man, 
unmistakably Japanese, accosted the one 
who seemed to direct the crew. 

“You are honorably the Chief of this 
place?” he asked. 

“I’m Captain of the crew, if that’s 
what you want to know,” he answered. 
“‘An’thing I can do for you, Mister?” 

“T wish,” said the young man quietly, 
“T and my friends, to thank the Chief 
for our so brave rescue.” . 

“Oh, the Chief!—If that’s who you 
want, he’s in Washington,” the Captain 
replied. 

“But Washington—it is very far away— 
and you were honorably here—and we 
were there—”’ indicating the wreck. 

The Captain chuckled. “Well,” he said, 
“course we didn’t wait to wire to headquar- 
ters ’fore we fired that rocket, but all the 
same he’s boss, an’ runs the whole shebang, 
an’ if you’ve got an’thing special to say, I 
reckon you better turn it over to him. He 
knows all about it by this time,” he added. 

The young man took an ivory tablet 
from his girdle. ‘You will tell me how 
I shall honorably find him?” he asked. 
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“Lord, yes,” and the Captain chuckled 
again. “You'll find him all right. Any- 
body ’ll tell you.” 

“Tf you would have the great good- 
ness to write?” and he gave him the 
tablet. 

The Captain looked at it dubiously. 
The space was limited for his usual sprawl- 
ing hand, but he managed it and returned 
the “fool thing,” as he later described it, 
with the assurance, “You'll find him all 
right. You jest ask anybody when you 
get to Washington.” 

The young man bowed with great 
courtesy. “And meanwhile,” he said, 
“would you honorably assure these 
brave men that we give them thanks for 
our so insignificant lives, and will see that 
they are suitably rewarded.” 

“Now never you mind about that!’ and 
the Captain’s brawny hand came down 
on the slender shoulder. “It does you 
credit, an’ I’ll tell the boys, but Lord bless 
you, we don’t want nothin’! That’s what 
we're here for. Savey?” 

A few days later a gift arrived from San 
Francisco, which brought amazement to 
the station and to the Captain a somewhat 
bewildering remembrance of his familiar 
clap on the shoulder. However it seemed 
to have done no harm. 

“And I reckon he’s a good sort if he 
is a heathen!” he concluded. 

The Prince had written for instructions 
as to a gift to the Chief, this being a much 
more important matter, and a letter which 
had followed them across the continent 
was delivered at the legation on the day 
of their arrival at the Capitol. 

It was in the small, exquisite hand of 
the Empress, and after fervent thanks- 
giving to the gods that her augustly beloved 
son, the sword in the hand of his father, 
had not gone before them to join the 
Higher Ones, she adverted to the matter 
of the gift: 

“This Chief should be honorably great,”’ 
she wrote, ‘‘since his servants obey him at 
the distance of three thousand of miles, and 
he must be augustly good, since it is the 
business of his servants to watch for those 
in danger, and gratuitously to succor them. 

“Nippon owes him the life of its future 
Ruler. I command you, therefore, to leave 
with him the precious Buddha of Mikoto, 


as the honorably insignificant thanks of 
your august father and Emperor.” 
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The Chief sat in his office—very busy— 
when his messenger informed him that 
an old Jap insisted on seeing him personally. 

“‘Can’t you take his message?” the Chief 
was a trifle impatient. ‘“There’s a big mail 
today.” 

“Told him you’re busy,” said the mes- 
senger. “Tell him again, sir, if you say 
so. He’s a high-toned old chap,” he 
ventured. 

“Well, let him in.” And the Chief 
turned again to his desk. He looked up 
in a moment to see standing before him 
no less a personage than the Japanese 
minister himself. ‘Most certainly a 
‘high-toned old chap,’’” he commented 
with inward amusement, but he said, 

“How can I serve your Excellency?” 

With a deep reverence the Minister 
presented a letter, sealed with the royal 
chrysanthemum, and with inward wonder 
the Chief unfolded it and read a request 
that he receive at his “august residence”’ a 
young man of the Court of Nippon, whom 
his servants had saved from shipwreck, and 
who had been commanded to offer him 
an unworthy gift as a memento of the 
great service he had rendered to Nippon. 

“Who is the young man?” the Chief 
asked. “If the gift comes from your 
government I may not be permitted to 
receive it.” 

“The gift is entirely of a private nature,” 
the Minister answered. ‘The other 
question I am not permitted to answer. 
I have only to arrange for the interview.” 

“Any time after office hours,” the Chief 
said, “I shall be at liberty to see the 
young man. Will you accompany him, 
your Excellency?” Me 

“T shall have the honor to wait upon 
you at nine o’clock of the evening today,” 
the Minister replied, and with a deep 
reverence took his leave, while the Chief 
turned again to his mail. 

The “august residence’ of the Chief 
being ruled over by a young and very 
pretty daughter, was thrown into com- 
motion when the head of the house (but 
not the Ruler, you will observe) produced 
the letter and told the occurrence of the 
morning, touching on the royal seal and 
the reticence of the Japanese Minister 
as curious, if not consequent facts. 
“Dad, dear, think if he should be the 














Prince Royal—think of it! In our ‘august 
residence’!”’ and she laughed gleefully. 
‘Are you going to let me in? Or shall 
you try to vie with the Japanese.and keep 
your ladies out of sight?’’ Dinner being 
over, she came round and perched on the 
arm of his chair. ‘Do let me in!’’ she 
coaxed. 


He put his arm about her laughing. . 


‘What should I do if a Japanese Prince 
fell in love with you?” 

“You’d get a ‘settled woman’ for a 
housekeeper,” she laughed back. “My, 
but you’d have a good time without me to 
unsettle things! Yes or no, Dad?” 

The Chief considered. ‘You have met 
the Minister at the White House. I really 
cannot see why it should be more shocking 
here.” 

“Nor I! And if they look pained I will 
vanish. Is it ‘yes,’ Daddy dear?” 

He laughed. “Run and dress, but I’d 
have it quiet if I were you.” 

She gave him an ecstatic hug and was 
off, and the settled to the comfort of his 
post-prandial cigar, and had traveled far 
from such small matters as Japanese gifts 
before she was out of sight. 

At nine promptly two carriages rolled 
to the door, and the Minister entering, 
introduced first the elder members of the 
party, and after them the young man. The 
Chief repeated the introductions to his 
daughter, who bowed graciously, and then 
effaced herself, first .for uninterrupted 
contemplation of the gorgeous robes, and 
later of a group of remarkably interesting 
faces, and she caught herself wondering 
why oriental faces seem to have more to 
say to one than Saxon or Latin. 

The presentation was formal. The 
Chief expressed his happiness that work 
of his had resulted in saving a life of value 
to Japan, the shrine with doors still closed 
was placed on a high teak-wood pedestal, 
quickly prepared by the Ruler, and the 
servants came in with trays of delicate 
refreshments. 

At this juncture the Ruler was naturally 
more in evidence, and a little later she 
found herself before the shrine, and asking 
the young Japanese questions in regard 
to it. 

“T am longing to see what is inside.”’ she 
said. “May I open it, or must my father?” 
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“Permit my honorably insignificant 
hand to open it for you,” he said. 

“If you will be so good.” The Ruler 
was not at all clear as to the proper for- 
mula. 

“Tt is you who will be augustly good,” 
he said, and slowly, reverently, he opened 
the doors. 

“Oh!”? She hardly breathed it. 

He watched her face, seeing the wonder 
and admiration in it. “I rejoice that I 
bring him to you,” he said, “you will not 
leave him augustly alone.” 

“It is wonderfull’ she cried. 
about it.” 

Command was new to the Prince, but 
he accommodated himself to foreign 
customs. “Shall I tell you from the 
beginning?”’ he asked. 

“Oh, please,”’ she answered, with her eyes 
on the strange, benignant ivory face. 

“Before any other lands,” he began, 
‘was the land of Yomi,* and here dwelt 
Izanagi and Izanami. These were father 
and mother of all things. One daughter 
ascended the sky by day and became the 
sun. Another ruled the night sky and 
became the moon. The grandson of the 
great sun goddess was Mikoto, first ruler 
of Nippon, and he brought from the Land 
of Yomi this Buddha. Until now it has 
never left the hands of his descendants.” 

“And you leave it in a strange land?” 

“For a thank-offering one gives the 
best.” 

“You pray to this?’ she questioned 
softly. 

He looked at her smiling. “It has been 
in my thought that the daughter of the 
Chief would augustly know,” he said. 
“T have seen in your churches many pic- 
tures of the great Christ. There is one 
Christ and many pictures. . There are 
many statues of the Divine One, but when 
we say ‘Namu Amida Butsu’—”’ he rubbed 
his palms softly together as he said it— 
‘ft is to the August One himself that we 
call.” 

““‘Namu Amida Butsu,’ ”’ she repeated, 
“the words are musical, tell me what they 
mean.” 

“In your English it would be ‘Save us, 
Eternal Buddha,’ ”’ he answered. 

“Namu Amida Butsu,” she repeated 
~*Land of Yomi—Land of the dead. 


“Tell me 











reverently. “I shall remember it.” Across 
the room her father was talking matters 
of state with his distinguished guests. It 
was another world, this. What was this— 
this swaying, nebulous atmosphere, in- 
stinct with strange potentialities? 

A strange look leapt into the eyes of 
the Prince. “It is in my unworthy mind,” 
he said, “that many births ago you stood 
with me, before the shrine of the August 
One, and repeated that prayer.” 

‘She leaned slightly toward him, then a 
curious thing happened. The modern 
American room slowly receded, and in its 
stead rose the walls of a lofty temple, on 
which red-gold dragons coiled and flew, 
and strange exotic plants writhed in 
storm-winds or swayed in sunshine. A 
giant lotus of clear, pale green grew from 
a bed of golden leaves; above them 
towered the Buddha, majestic, beneficent, 
and before it she stood—and this other— 
with lifted palms and reverent faces, and 
repeated “Namu Amida Butsu.” 

His eyes looked directly into hers now, 
and hers, fascinated, compelled, answered 
with strange dreamy intentness. 

“Also, I am insignificantly sure,’ he 
went on, “that you shall again honorably 
fill your own place, and that I shall again 
find you among the Children of the Sun.” 

He bowed profoundly and left her, 
joining the group of elder men. They 
had drifted from statesmanship to scholar- 
ship. 

“All Nature is sentient,’ Toku was 
saying, ‘“‘and makes for pain or pleasure, 
good or evil.’’* 

The Ruler heard as one waking from a 
dream. The temple faded, things resumed 
their normal aspect. She closed the doors 
of the little shrine, and as she did so the 
distinguished guests rose for the protracted 
ceremony of leave-taking. 

His face alight with interest, the Chief 
turned toward his new possession. ‘‘Jove,’’ 
he said, “he’s a sterling old man, that 
priest!’ and he opened the doors. Then 
he whistled softly. “It zs a royal gift! 
See here, Chick, would you, mind having 
this in your rooms? It would be posi- 
tively unsafe if a collector saw it!” 

She laughed an odd little laugh. 
you’re not afraid, I’m not.” 
*Lafcadio Hearn in “Japan, an interpretation.” 
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He turned and looked at her curiously. 
‘What is it?” he asked, “anything gone 
wrong?” 

“No,” she laughed slightly again, “only 
I’m not sure whether I was born two 
thousand years ago or yesterday—or shall 
not be born for a thousand years to come.”’ 

* * * 

The next mail brought four letters to 
Tokio.. The first opened was from Toku. 
After a report of the various chances and 
mischances of the journey thus far, came 
a sentence of singular import: 

“The great gong of Ise grows faint with 
distance,’’ he wrote. ‘See that it is struck 
with power, that the Prince may hear.” 

The second, from Iasu, repeated his 
vow of allegiance to the Mikado, and below 
it wrote: 

“T would that the Prince were also bound 
by the vows of the Samurai.” 

Omera wrote briefly: 


“The Mikado has but to command, it is 
the duty of the Sword-Arm to smite.” 


The Mikado frowned thoughtfully, and 
opened the letter from the Prince, who 
acknowledged the command concerning 
the precious Buddha of Mikoto and re- 
ported its fulfillment. This was followed 
by filial messages of love and thanks to 
the Empress, whom he prayed to inter- 
cede with his august father and sovereign 
for the bestowal of a gift to which the 
ancestral Buddha had led him. 

The letter closed with the astounding 
petition that the Mikado demand for him 
in marriage the daughter of the Great 
Chief who ruled the entire sea coast of 
that great nation. 

Consternation is too mild a term. It 
was earthquake — tornado—cataclysm — 
overwhelming and subverting all estab- 
lished usage. (One might note that the 
Mikado’s own progressive spirit, which 
had led up to this most untoward develop- 
ment in his son, did not count in this 
supreme issue.) 

A special Council was called in haste. 
That the Princé must be recalled at once 
was a foregone conclusion, but the astute 
mind of the Ruler looked beyond. The 
Prince had shown himself unmindful of 
propriety. He had chosen for himself 
and outraged the law. To draw him back 
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to the safe paths, it was well to furnish 
an incentive to well-doing; and carefully 
and critically the Council reviewed the 
high-born Daughters of the Sun, selected 
the most beautiful (who chanced to be 
also the most obedient) and the message 
was cabled. 

Meantime there had been many inter- 
views between the Prince and the Ruler. 
In the White House, at Cabinet recep- 
tions, at the theater, they met constantly, 
and it had become matter for comment 
that wherever the beautiful daughter of 
the Chief was to be seen, there also was the 
young Japanese, with his three friends 
makingga picturesque group in the back- 





The voice of the priest was grave 


ground. This evening he had been invited 
by the Chief to an informal affair, which 
resolved itself presently into a whist 
party, leaving the few outsiders to. their 
own devices. There was a curious air of 
repressed excitement about him, though 
he talked quietly enough and watched, 
with a sort of detached interest the card 
players. As he said good-night to the 
Ruler, in place of his usual profound bow, 
he extended his hand. She gave hers with 
a little amused smile. 

“You are becoming an Occidental,’’ she 
laughed. Thenshestopped abruptly. His 
slender fingers had closed firmly over hers 
and a sudden bewilderment came upon her. 

“T look for a letter from 
Nippon” (there was a curious 
quality in his well-modulated 
tone which seemed to her like 
the close clasping of his hand). 
“The Minister, when it arrives, 
will present it to your honor- 
able father,” he said. He re- 
leased her hand, bowed low 
and left her. 

Why, she could nothavetold, 
but the blood receded, leaving 
her white to the lips, then 
poured back in a stinging flush. 
The Chief, turning from a last 
word with the old priest of Ise, 
in whose talk he delighted, 
noted the flush. 

“Tired?” he asked. 

“T don’t know,” she an- 
swered slowly. 

He looked at her question- 
ing, “Anything gone wrong 
tonight?” 

“No.” She still spoke slow- 
ly, which was not her wont. 
“Perhaps it is the ivory 
Buddha. I believe it is un- 
canny, Dad. Don’t you think 
the Corcoran would be glad to 
have it?” Then she laughed, 
‘Would you mind if I developed 
into a Buddhist? I seem to 
be tending that way.” 

His look had grown keen. 
“Ts this young Japanese an- 
noying you?” he asked. “I 
hear he is often where you are.” 

She shook her head. “He is 








” 
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too well-bred to annoy anyone, but I’m not 
sure whether he’s not the Ivory Buddha 
himself.”” She laughed again, this time 
gaily, and ran upstairs—to stand long 
before the shrine. “‘Namu Amida Butsu,” 
she said under her breath. “I wonder if 
I really was—or am—or will be?” 

At the Legation, a servant brought to 
Toku, who was recognized officially as the 
chief of ‘the travelers, a cablegram. The 
eyes of the Prince gleamed and he caught 
it from the tray. 

“It is mine!” he cried eagerly. “A 
thousand pardons, but I know it is mine!” 

The priest bowed gravely and preceded 
him into the room where the Prince tore 
open the yellow envelope and read: 


“The young man of the Court of Nippon 
is recalled without delay. Toku, Iasu, and 
Omera, guardians of the throne, will see that 
he is prepared to marry the Princess Saru, 
daughter of Prince Koshi, on the day of his 
arrival. 

“By order of the Emperor.” 


The light faded from the clear olive 
face, leaving it a pale mask. Without a 
word he gave the message to the priest 
and crossed to the window, where he stood 
looking out into the night. 

“May I offer felicitations, Augustness?”’ 
The voice of the priest was grave. 

“Why?” The Prince did not turn, and 
his tone was abrupt and harsh. 

“She is very beautiful. I have seen her 
in the Temple.” 

“T have no desire to see her!” as he 
turned to confront his mentor. “I had,” 
and he paused slightly, ‘other plans.” 

‘“‘We had planned to study the French, 
your Highness will remember,’’ Toku said 
quietly, “that but for some unforeseen 
obstacle, we should have sailed two weeks 
ago.” The Prince frowned. ‘But in my 
unworthy judgment your Highness’ studies 
have gone far enough—for diplomatic use.” 
He turned toward the door. “I will advise 
the Minister of our immediate departure.” 

The face of the Prince was tense. “Stop! 
—I have to think—to arrange—I may not 
go at once.” 

Toku scrutinized the cablegram. ‘“ ‘By 
order of the Emperor,’” he read, “It is 
evidently a matter of state importance, 
this immediate marriage.” 

“Whether I will or no! Supposing I 
refuse—to consider it?” 


“The sons of Nippon do not know the 
word ‘disobedience.’ ”’ 

“There is—an obstacle.” The Prince 
was obstinate. 

“Obstacles to the good of Nippon exist 
only for removal.’ The Prince started 
violently, but Toku was calmness itself. 
“Omera is here.” 

“He would not dare!” the Prince cried 
hotly. ‘The courts here—” 

“Your Highness forgets that the sword 
of Omera serves also for himself when 
needed.” There ensued a pause. The 
younger man turned again to the window 
and the elder waited. After a time he 
said, “Do I cable, Augustness, that we 
take the early train?” 

The Prince wheeled violently, his eyes 
ablaze with passion, and met the serene 
gaze of the priest. It held—dominated 
him in spite of himself. The light died 
out of his eyes, the tension relaxed. 

He extended his hands in supplication. 
The priest raised his in blessing. 

“Do not forget, my son,” he said sol- 
emnly, “that your life belongs to Nippon.” 

On the following day a messenger 
brought to the house of the Chief another 
letter sealed with the royal chrysanthe- 
mum. He read it aloud to the Ruler, who, 
on a low seat beside him, looked dreamily 
into the fire. 

To his Excellency, the Chief: 

In returning my unworthy thanks for 
your so abundant hospitality, there is a 
matter which I beg your Excellency to convey 
to the beautiful flower of your honorable 
house. 

I had besought my august father to demand 
her of your Excellency in marriage, for his 
unworthy son, and but for one small circum- 
stance, I might have prevailed. This circum- 
stance, I grieve to relate, is that she is not 
Nipponese. 

With most exceeding regret that this 
ay is honorably insurmountable, 

am, your Excellency, 
MIKOoTO. 

A small script slipped from the inner 
fold of the letter, and the Ruler caught 
it as it fell. As she did so, the bit of rice- 
paper curled about her fingers as if sentient. 

Traced in delicately fine characters she 
read: 

To the Daughter of the Sun: 

From the births of ages past—Memory. 

For the births of ages to come—Hope. 


Namu AMIDA eRUTSU. 
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Synopsis: Wayne Harding, a wealthy young New Yorker, who loses his fortune and the hand of the society 
woman who was to be his wife, seeks refuge on a California ranch, the legacy of his mother. He finds there 


the caretaker and his pretty, seif- 


ssessed daughter Marian. Shortly after 
and rather than see Marian homeless, Wayne makes a quixotic offer of marriage. 


ayne’s arrival the caretaker dies, 
In return for his name and 


her home, Marian is determined to keep the ranch on a paying basis. 


CHAPTER III 


HEN Wayne entered the dining- 

room in response to Marian’s 

summons, he found it empty. 

He stepped to the door of the 
kitchen and saw his young wife on her 
knees before the kitchen range, pulling 
from the oven fat loaves of bread and pans 
of light biscuit. On a hanging shelf was 
a row of pies and cakes, baked earlier that 
morning. 

“At what unearthly hour of night,” he 
demanded, “‘were you awake to do all 
this?” 

““Good-morning,”’ she 
ignoring the question. 
is good out here.” 

She carried his breakfast to the table 
and took her place opposite. As she did 
so, her eyes filled with tears, and Wayne 
knew that the return to the old routine 
without her father would be hard for her. 

To divert her, he began to recount his 
difficulties in getting into his working 
clothes, the first of the kind he had ever 
worn. She smiled in spite of the shadowing 
grief. 

“T must confess that I feel more at home 
in a frock or in a dress coat,’’ he concluded. 

“T am sorry to hear you say so,” she 
deplored. “It takes a bigger man to wear 
a rancher’s khaki.” 

“Perhaps I shall grow,” he hoped. 

“T am sure of it,’’ she conceded. 


greeted him, 
“Every morning 


“We 


are a little late this morning. You must 
help me with the dishes.” 

He opened his mouth to protest and she 
hurriedly interposed. 

“TI know it’s a woman’s work, and I 
shall not often ask it of you. But I must 
do a man’s work sometimes until things 
adjust themselves. We shall come in 
hungry at noon,” she said as they finished 
the dishes, ‘‘and I have a hot dinner all 
ready for us. There are fresh bread and 
cake and a Spanish stew in my hay 
box.” 

“Your hay box?” he laughed. ‘Another 
custom borrowed from European peas- 
antry. I feel as though I should wear 
wooden shoes and yodel.” 

“Ranch life is not opera bouffe,’’ she 
rebuked. 

“T realize that,” he acknowledged so- 
berly. “And yet you would laugh if you 
knew what dread is uppermost in my 
mind when I contemplate a life of manual 
labor. It isso puerile that I hate to confess 
it. I am afraid my hands may become 
rough and misshapen.” 

“Why, that is not a boyish thought. 
What does a boy care for his hands? But 
it is a foolish one. Look at my hands.” 

She stretched them out as she spoke 
and he took them into his own. They 
were brown and capable looking, well 
developed, certainly. Nevertheless, the 
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skin was firm and smooth, and the nails 
perfect and well cared for. 

“They have done farm work and house- 
work. To keep them this way meant 
time and attention when I was tired enough 
to relax. But—’”. 

She withdrew her hands suddenly from 
his clasp, and turning a flushed face from 
him, urged him out of doors to begin the 
work of the day. 

The feeding and care of the poultry 
did not attract Wayne, He was inclined 
to be skeptical when she announced the 
profit which was averaged from each 
laying hen. A halo of pathos and poesy 
may linger about the head of the man 
with the hoe, but a man who is content 
to spend his life feeding and cleaning the 
coops of a lot of noisy chickens is hope- 
lessly prosaic. 

As they were passing from the poultry 
yards to the garden they saw a young 
chicken on the outside of one of the pens, 
trying in vain to find a way in. 

“One of my pullets out,” she explained. 
“Help me catch it.” 

Then began one of those contests so 
old and so often repeated that they have 
become classic. Marian tiptoed to the 
gate and opened it. Wayne drove the 
chicken quietly through the opening. The 
bird went to within a foot of the gate, 
slipped around it and began to dive into 
the laths of the fence on the other side. 
Harding closed the gate and they decided 
to catch it in their hands. The hen 
stopped butting her head against the fence 
long enough to notice the approach of 
the enemy. She turned toward Marian, 
but a broad stretch of skirt barred the way. 
Another turn revealed a way of escape, 
and she slipped quickly between Wayne’s 
legs. 

“Father never swore out loud, either,” 
said Marian gratefully. 

“How did you know,’’ demanded Wayne, 
“that I was swearing?” 

“How could you help it? Let me try 
to get her alone. She knows me.” 

The pullet let Marian come very close 
to it and then, spreading its wings, it flew 
directly into the face of the interested 
bystander, 

Wayne wiped a trickle of blood from 
his face, and when Marian rejoined him, 
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after capturing her pet, he was uncon- 
cealedly cross. He contrasted this primi- 
tive, prosaic life with that which he had 
lived in the Eastern metropolis. This 
Western country was big and real, he knew, 
but to him at the moment everything 
seemed petty and unreal. He longed for 
his old office rooms; he wanted his club 
life. A furtive glance at the strong, 
girlish figure at his side made him fear 
that this young wife of his could never 
bring to realization the day dreams in- 
spired by the brilliant woman whom he 
had first chosen for his own. 

The vision of the latter as he had last 
seen her rose to mock him. She had stood 
in the bright light of her father’s drawing- 
room, calm and beautiful as a fairy queen, 
and almost as gorgeously arrayed. 

“Believe me or not, Wayne,” she had 
said finally, “I cannot picture any sort of 
life with you as a poor man that would be 
satisfactory to us both. We should miss 
the service of our maid and valet. Things 
that seem not only commonplace now, 
but which have grown to be necessities, 
would be quite beyond our reach. Every 
time you saw me in a dowdy gown, every 
time you saw women resplendent in the 
wealth of men who are now my suitors, 
you would reproach yourself. I would 
promise to wait for you, but you know 
and I know that you cannot, that no man 
could, earn in a lifetime the money you 
have just lost. It was the savings of four 
generations. Go West and begin another 
dyriasty.” 

Partly because he was angered, partly 
because she had always dominated him, 
he had come West. 

Marian, quick to read his thoughts, 
led him back very gently, as they walked 
along, from the past into the present. 
When she left him his hand was upon the 
plough and he did not look back. 


CHAPTER IV 


As the weeks passed Wayne’s restless- 
ness and dissatisfaction began to disap- 
pear. He recognized the fact and tried 
to analyze the condition of his mind and 
spirit. Was it, indeed, content or merely 
a martyr-like resignation to his fate? He 
slept well, he ate well, he grew less stout, 
but. very much stronger than he had ever 
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been. Hard work, instead of aging him, 
as he had feared, was making a young man 
of him again. 

One day Marian returned from the little 
post-office in the settlement below and 
handed him a letter, a letter which seemed 
to change him in a twinkling. It was as 
though the river of his content had been 
dammed and the waters sent back, back 
until they overflowed the banks, uprooting 
the tiny, tender plants which had begun 
to sprout there. 

The letter was from the father of the 
woman who had dismissed him, but be- 
tween the lines he read a message direct 
from her. The father urged him to return 
to New York, offering him a good position 
and hinting at the probability of future 
partnership. The lure of the old life 
returned. From his vision the little ranch 
and all it meant and held, vanished. Wayne 
was back in the city. He was clad in the 
soft, exquisite garments he liked to wear; 
he was greeting his old friends. Great 
things were demanding of him great ser- 
vice, and his nervous energies were aroused. 
Before the door of the palace home he 
was waiting again, this time confident that 
the queen within would extend to him the 
scepter of her approval. 

As one is startled from a dream, Wayne 
was torn from the contemplation of his 
air castles by a cry of distress from a 
woman. For a moment he was dazed by 
surroundings which, familiar as they 
should have been, seemed strangely unreal. 
Then he remembered and knew with gen- 
uine alarm that Marian, his wife, was in 
danger. 

As he sprang from the back door of the 
little bungalow he saw Marian confronted 
by the most evil-looking creature he had 
ever seen. The fellow was evidently a 
Mexican of the lowest type, although 
about the swarthy face there was a remark- 
able pallor. There was nothing menacing 
in the stranger’s attitude, but he was 
speaking rapidly in Spanish; and his words, 
meaningless to Wayne, evidently terrified 
the girl, for she stood with hands clutched 
to her breast and eyes wide opened with 
fear. f 

Harding did not wait, however, to learn 
the nature of the danger which threat- 
ened Marian, but ran forward to seize and 
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castigate the author of her annoyance. 
As he approached, he saw the man draw 
a pistol from a coat pocket, aim the 
weapon at the girl’s heart and fire. The 
assailant turned like a flash, dashed the 
gun into Wayne’s face and disappeared 
into the cypress hedge. 

Marian, wounded in the shoulder, 
stood swaying, clutching feebly at support 
among the branches of an olive tree. Her 
husband, stunned more perhaps at the 
melodrama of the episode than by the 
blow upon his head, stood helpless at her 
side. 

Danny Moore, a neighbor, whom the 
shot had called from work in his garden, 
was the first to reach her. Recognizing 
an old friend, she murmured a name and 
then quietly gave up the fight for con- 
sciousness. The rough rancher bent over 
her with a muttered oath. 

“Miguel. Miguel said he would get 
her and he has,” he concluded, cutting 
away the blood-soaked garments from 
her neck and arm. 

Harding knelt at the other side of her, 
watching the clumsy skill of the man 
opposite. 

“T’m uster to this, I guess, than you are,”’- 
Danny apologized, “not that  there’s 
much of this kind of thing out here. I 
come from Arizona.” 

Wayne at first suggested the necessity 
of a physician. 

“I’m going for one just as soon as I 
can. But I ain’t going to run the chance 
of finding her bled to death before I get 
back from the city with one.” 

Whereupon Wayne fetched and carried 
and watched the dressing of the wound 
with docility, waiting with patience the 
revelation of the cause of the shooting, 
which he felt sure his kindly neighbor 
could and would make in due season. 
Nevertheless, Marian was very comfort- 
able upon her own little bed, her shoulder 
cleansed and bound about with soft white 
linen before the communication came. 

Moore called Harding from the room 
and briefly gave his orders for the care 
of the young invalid until his return with 
a doctor. 

“I’m going for a doctor,” he explained. 
“And for the sheriff. This Miguel is a 
dangerous man. Two or three years ago 
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Marian found him in the canyon at dusk 
doing injury to a mite of a Portuguese 
girl. The man was unarmed, and she was 
able to fight him off and rescue the child. 
The child’s father organized a posse, but 
Marian would not join them to identify 
the criminal, knowing that a lynching 
would be the result. A few days later, 
however, she located him, sent for a deputy 
and had him smuggled into the city. She 
saved his life, I suppose, but the ungrate- 
ful brute swore at the trial that he would 
get even with her.” 

When Wayne returned to the bedside, 
his wife turned to him with a look of eager 
inquiry. ‘This trouble of mine,” she 
said faintly, “must not interfere with 
any of your plans. I shall be up and about 
soon. Danny says it isn’t very bad.” 

“What would Danny say,” he asked 
lightly, “if he knew I were letting you 
worry about my plans, as you call them?” 

“But the letter—the letter from New 
York, what of that? Your friends want 
you to come back.” 

He raised one of the small hands from 
the coverlet and held it tightly in his own. 
“Marian,” he evaded, “you seem to know 
a great many things by intuition.” 

“T think I do,” she acknowledged. 
“But this thing is natural. It is quite 
natural that you should return.” 

“T do not expect to return to New York,” 
decidedly. : 

The grasp of her hand in his tightened. 
“Tell me,” she said, “‘if it hadn’t been for 
this, would you have gone?” 

Wayne hesitated. “I do not know, 
Marian,” he answered honestly. ‘Perhaps 
I should.” 

She gave a little sigh of relief, and, 
gently withdrawing her hand, turned her 
head upon the pillow and closed her eyes. 

“Thank you for being honest with me. 
I must rest now until Danny gets back.” 

Her husband went to the living-room 
and picked up the letter from ,the table. 
This time, however, the spell was missing. 
The square bit of white parchment was no 
longer a charm with which to conjure. 
He tried squarely to face the problem of 
his future, putting behind the element of 
sacrifice. Marian was not a woman to 
accept a loveless sacrifice, the other woman 
could not profit by one. To protect his 
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own material interests seemed the wisest 
and safest course. 

From time to time he returned to 
Marian’s room and found her breathing 
quietly, apparently asleep. 

Hours before Danny returned he began 
to worry about the consequences of the 
delay. He recognized his own helplessness 
in emergency. This woman whom he 
had married was one of the brave, big 
women of the world, one of the women 
who are always doing vital and definite 
things for others and for themselves. But 
was she one of the tender creatures whom 
men learn to love with a sudden and 
absorbing passion? The question was 
repeating itself to Wayne when Danny 
rode up with the doctor from the city. 

The latter was a young man, tall, hand- 
some, and typically Western. Something 
in the suggestive strength of mind and 
body stabbed Wayne with sudden covet- 
ousness. This -hour was changing ‘the 
standards of life for the Eastern man. Dr. 
Ord entered quietly, but he seemed to fill 
the house. He was the master here, and 
to him Harding looked as to a superior 
officer. There was a brief exchange of 
courtesies, and the three men walked to 
Marian’s room. 

On the threshold they paused, the doctor, 
the husband, the neighbor. Marian’s 
eyes opened slowly. Her first glance 
was for the doctor, and it was full of delight. 

“You?” she said. “Danny was good to 
think of you.” 

Ord did not answer. He went about 
his professional duties with quiet gravity. 
Danny acted as trained nurse and, wise in 
experience, anticipated the demands of 
the young physician. Harding, with folded 
arms, stood at the bedside of his wife, but 
his eyes seldom left the face of the doctor. 

“Much will depend upon the care you 
give her,” said Ord as he left the house. 
“See that you do it well,” he added, and 
in his eye there was a threat. 

Wayne bowed his acceptance of - the 
charge. Danny was in the kitchen steril- 
izing bandages. On the library table the 
letter from New York was waiting to renew 
its dominion. But when Harding returned 
he took the letter, tore it into fragments, 
and tossed it into the stone fire-box. 

Then he went back to Marian, 


(To be continued) 














The Adventure of 
Arthur Argyle 


by Joe Mitchell Chapple 








finns tropical sun was beating down on 
Punta Arenos, Honduras, and the 
intensity of the tropical sun at noon defies 
endurance of man and beast. Under the 
galvanized iron roofs of the warehouses, 
the workmen were asleep, and in the 
long verandas and patios of the houses 
nearby the officials and magnates of the 
port were enjoying the customary siesta, 
' likewise “their sisters and cousins and 
aunts.”” The burros were blinking in 
the shade, and there was only a sugges- 
tion of a rustle among the banana leaves 
in the neighboring plantation. It was an 
early tropical afternoon. 

The steamer had just arrived, and from 
the boat sprang an active gentleman of 
perhaps fifty years of age. He had keen 
black eyes, heavy eyebrows, a large nose 
and altogether a most suave and fascin- 
ating manner. His registered name was 
Argyle, and to make it alliterative we 
will call him Arthur Argyle. It makes 
little difference, as the name was an alias— 
to continue the alliteration. 

As he stepped ashore he pointed with 
his cane to his luggage- and in a lordly 
way commanded that it be brought to 
the carriage. His bearing impressed the 
natives with the belief that here indeed 
was a real American millionaire in the 
flesh, with bank bills sticking out of his 
pockets. © 

He was frank and genial, and announced 
that he had come to secure a concession 
for a great Consolidated Banana Planta- 
tion Company, recently organized in 
New York City. He had reams of cer- 
tificates on hand and a generous supply 
of gold, as well as crinkling, crisp Ameri- 
can bank notes. 


Certain Americans who passed him as 
they left in the boat on which he came, 
opined- that he must certainly be from 
Pittsburgh. Arthur Argyle’s eyes twinkled 
when he saw the boat leave with his 
American cousins. He preferred to be 
alone. He hastened to visit the seat of 
government, where Tegucigalpa, the 
largest and richest city of the state, lies 
embesomed in the foliage and flowers of 
eternal summer, in a beautiful valley 
amid the mountains, three thousand feet 
above sea level, in the very heart of a 
mountainous mining district, rich in 
gold, silver, opals, amethysts and coal. 

Argyle made the acquaintance of the 
President, to whom he presented flatter- 
ing and embossed business-like letters 
of introduction. He dined and wined 
everybody, and the whisper of “banana 
king’? went from one to another. His 
suite of rooms at the chief hotel was fitted 
up without regard for expense. During 
the morning he frequently employed the 
band to play for his own enjoyment. 
There were champagne suppers every 
evening, and every bland, courteous, 
suave veteran of municipal and state 
intrigues congratulated himself upon know- 
ing this rare specimen of American million- 
aire, who ought to be plucked with profit. 

Enterprising mothers looked upon him 
with longing eyes as they brought for- 
ward their beautiful olive-cheeked Hon- 
duran belles, who made witching smiles 
at the great American from behind their 
fans, and shot coy, alluring glances at him 
as the band played in the Plaza, and he 
sat on the balcony and smoked cigarettes 
in an easy, elegant attitude, or rode like a 
centaur along the public drives. 
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Came the time when Argyle was about 
to close with the administration. He 
secured the concession on liberal terms, 
and all the native leaders agreed that the 
great banana corporation of Argyle’s 
would mean millions to the Hondurans 
and to all concerned. Argyle had almost 
exhausted his original supply of $25,000 
in gold. The whole community had 
participated in his prosperity, some more 
than others, but all were eager for more. 
The President and several wealthy mine 
owners had been fairly taken off their 
feet by the liberality, the charming man- 
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small amount of money remaining, find 
a refuge until the rigor of the search was 
over. 

One circumstance only gave him a 
chance to escape and perhaps to recoup 
his losses. The next steamer due in 
port was held over for repairs, no mail 
and no passengers could arrive for at 
least ten days, as the regular boat was 
disabled. Argyle had about $2,000 left 
of the $25,000 which he had brought 
with him from New York—an insignifi- 
cant sum in lieu of the millions he had 
stood to win. Something must be done 





As he stepped ashore he pointed with his cane to his luggage 


ners and the fluent Spanish conversation, 
not to speak of the gallantry of the 
wealthy newcomer. 

One evening, while entertaining an 
unusually select and appreciative com- 
pany, Argyle received a cablegram, that 
for a moment made him forget his genial 
manner. It was a code message from his 
associates in New York. His company 
had been charged with fraud, raided by 
the Post Office authorities, and their 
books and papers had been impounded. 
There was no hope of carrying out the 
great banana consolidation. He might 
deem himself lucky if he escaped the 
officers sent to arrest him, and with the 


to get back the money he had lavished 
on the Hondurans. 


* * * 


Arthur Argyle always thought quickly, 
and he decided to give a splendid ban- 
quet in the largest hall in the city. He 
believed that two thousand dollars would 
do this. The Spanish ladies in their 
gorgeous costumes and rich jewels came 
in numbers to this great entertainment, 
which was to be the most elaborate in 
the history of the Hondurans. 

Just at the height of the festivities, 
when the string band was rendering 
the plaintive strains of “La Paloma,” 
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and the host, in perfect evening costume, 
resplendent with diamonds of immense 
value, was receiving each guest with a 
gracious and hearty welcome, he sud- 
denly grew pale, clutched at his heart 
and fell to the floor 

The ladies shrieked. The band stopped 
playing. Pandemonium prevailed. A 
priest was summoned, and a notary and 
the German vice consul hurried to the 
hall. It was rumored that the stricken 
man could not long survive, and he de- 
sired to make his last will and testament. 

As the throngs left the banquet hall— 
the men talking in strained whispers, the 
ladies weeping—there remained beside 
the prostrate form of Arthur Argyle a 
“chosen few’’ friends, including the Presi- 
dent, his staff and council, and their 
friends, the richest concessionnaires of 
Tegucigalpa. 

At length the suffering American opened 
his eyes, and turning to the notary, began 
feebly to give his directions. He gasped 
in English, which was sympathetically 
translated. He was making his will. 

“I had decided to expatriate myself 
from my native and beloved land,” he 
murmured in a weak voice, “I fear my life 





On the launch were a group of plain clothes men 


in beautiful Honduras must be short at 
best, but now I am going to give my 
fortune to my beloved friends here in my 
chosen, beautiful southern home.” To 
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the Governor-General he bequeathed 
30,000 shares of Standard Oil stock, 
representing $3,000,000. To another he 
gave 700,000 shares of Western Union 
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He suddenly grew pale, clutched at his heart, 
and fell to the floor 


and to still another 50,000 
shares of United States 
Steel stock, then he fell 
back, fainting. 

Thus did Arthur Argyle 
divide a fortune aggregat- 
ing ten or twelve millions, 
to the amazement of the 
sympathetic spectators 
and beneficiaries, who 
later departed in groups, 
talking excitedly about 
this untimely end of the 
generous young American 
millionaire. Filled with 
alluring visions of the 
wealth that was to come 
to their island, the inter- 
est in the handsome and 
ill-fated Argyle continued 
the one topic of upper- 
most interest. Even 
affairs of state were laid aside. 

On the third day the doomed American 
slowly rallied to consciousness, and his 
doctor advised him to go up into the 
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mountainous hinterland, there to breathe 
his last in peace. Before departing, the 
sick man sent for the President, and in a 
weak voice asked when the next boat would 
be due. Regretfully the President ex- 
plained that there was still a week to 
wait. “But, my dear friend,” said the 
President, “‘you do not take the boat 
to get to the mountains.”’ He feared for 
the mind of Argyle. “I know,” acknowl- 
edged the sick man, “‘but the boat carries 
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“No one shall ever know,” promised 
the executive gallantly, and hurried 
away lest Argyle should continue to refuse 
his assistance. 

In like manner Arthur Argyle sent for 
the executive staff and council, and for 
the rich Hondurans who were to benefit 
by his will. In like manner they opened 
their purses to him, and in like manner 
they bound themselves to secrecy. And 
a Honduran never breaks his word. 


“TI got mine” 


with it my remittance of $25,000. Is 
there no way we can communicate with 
the delayed boat?” The President shook 
his head. ‘No way,” he said, ‘to get 
the boat, but many ways to get the 
amount .of your remittance.” Argyle 
raised a protesting hand. “Tut, tut,” 
cried the President, “what is a little 
matter like that between friends? I shall 
get you the $25,000 at once.” 

“But the humiliation!’’ groaned the 
distressed Argyle. 


Thus did Arthur Argyle gather in 
about two hundred thousand dollars in 
gold, English and American money. 

All Tegucigalpa turned out to sympa- 
thize on that memorable day when the 
feeble form of Arthur Argyle was tenderly 
carried, by sure-footed mules, into the 
mountains. All Tegucigalpa was sad- 
dened by the tragic knowledge that the gal- 
lant American was looking for the last 
time upon the glory of his adopted city. A 
faithful German friend remained with 
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him. Reports were sent daily to the city 
that the great American was nearing his 
end. The people grieved over his condi- 
tion, but as the days passed more interest 
was shown as the whole facts of his last 
will and testament were revealed. Plans 
were made for the uses to which it could 
be put, and the people congratulated 
themselves upon the transfer of this 
great American fortune to Honduras. 
Peace, plenty and prosperity would 
come to the struggling republic. 
* * * 

The belated mail steamer arrived on 
a hot afternoon, much as on the day 
Argyle arrived. On the launch were a 
group of plain clothes men who talked 
among themselves of ‘‘the adventurer.” 
They went to the hotel as simple Ameri- 
cans, and were evidently poor Americans, 
for they did not lavish money as did 
Arthur Argyle. Before evening they 
had heard the whole story of their noble 
countryman. Upon being told of his sad 
condition, they expressed their sym- 
pathy in broken Spanish, but to one 
another they said in plain English, ‘‘There 
is no time to lose.” They asked to be 
taken directly to the mountains that 
they might see the invalid and offer 
condolence. The trip up the mountains 
was long and tedious. On their arrival 
they found the doctor alone in the tent, 
and only able to announce that the inter- 
esting invalid had disappeared—no one 
knew when, how or whither. “He must 
have become delirious,” said the doctor. 
“He will never have the strength to 
wander far.” And he set out to look 
around the tent for the corpse. 

One hundred miles across the moun- 
tains the “invalid” had been hurrying 
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to Fonseca Bay. An American war- 
ship was in the harbor, and her flag looked 
welcome and inviting to the fugitive who, 
for “a dying man” who has left his will 
behind, made decidedly good time as 
he hurried along with his heavy saddle 
bags. 

He was met on the way by a 
United States naval officer going to the 
capital. ‘You seem to be in a hurry,” 
he remarked at seeing a countryman. 
Argyle exchanged civilities and hurried on. 
One expression uttered as they parted 
puzzled the officer. It seemed incoherent, 
and yet he was sure that he had heard 
the three words which later convulsed 
all Tegucigalpa. “I got mine’’—those 
were the words, a significant parting mes- 
sage to his Honduran victims. 

ok * * 

No longer is the American millionaire 
worshipped in Honduras. Today the 
American expression best known to the 
people is the message of their former 
entertainer and idol, flung back at the 
American officer, as Arthur Argyle, the 
banana king, kept on to the West with 
the words, “J got mine.” 

Nothing has since been heard of Arthur 
Argyle. Now, this may seem like a 
romance, like one of the stories of ‘“‘Sol- 
diers Three’ or “The Gringo Men,” but 
it is related as the true story of Arthur 
Argyle, alias—no one knows what, which 
or who. But Arthur Argyle left in the 
records of the State Department an ex- 
pression that is somewhat unusual in 
international diplomatic speech, an ex- 
pression, nevertheless, that should never 
be breathed in Honduras. “J got mine’— 
it recalls poignant memories of the ad- 
venture of Arthur Argyle. 
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N echo and a wraith, his voice and art. 
Though frail the actor’s sway, on memory 
Depending for its hold upon the heart, 
He left us, slaves unbound, loth to be free. 


—Henry Dumont. 
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OY 
Marie G. Young 


A Survivor of the Titanic 








Ge months have elapsed since the 
Titanic—the most splendid of all 
passenger ships—sank in the North Atlan- 
tic Ocean, in sight of fifteen boat loads of 
survivors, numbering less than a third of 
the passengers and crew who had em- 
barked at her three ports of call. 

Perhaps no two survivors would answer 
alike the question, ‘What is your most 
poignant memory of the fatal voyage, and 
of its fifth and final night?” 

A panorama of incidents passes before 
the mind—trivial events ordinarily, but 
rendered tragic because of the death of 
many who sailed on the Titanic, but 
who never heard the eager roll-call of the 
Carpathia. What became of the merry 
group of boys who were beside me, in the 
telegraph office at the dock at Cherbourg, 
hurrying off last messages to friends on 
shore? 

Who can forget the cruel change in the 
faces of those who had waved gay fare- 
wells as the tender left the French harbor, 
and ere they again sighted land, had 
yielded up all that made life beautiful to 
them? 

Figures, faces and even varying facial 
expressions are remembered of those who, 
though strangers, were fellow-passengers, 
beloved of many ashore to whom even 
our fading impressions and slight knowl- 
edge would be a consolation, should the 
paths of our lives ever cross. 

In my thoughts I often lie again in my 
steamer chair, and watch the passing throng 
on the Titanic’s promenade deck. After 
the usual excitement of buying lace from 
the Irish girls who came aboard at Queens- 
town, was over, the routine of life on deck 
was established. 


Two famous men passed many times 
every day in a vigorous constitutional, 
one talking always—as rapidly as he walked 
—the other a good and smiling listener. 

Babies and nurses, dear old couples, 
solitary men, passed sunlit hours of those 
spring days on deck, while the Titanic 
swept on to the scene of the disaster; 
approaching what might not have been so 
much a sinister fate awaiting her, as it 
was an opportunity for her commander 
and the President of the White Star Line, 
to prove true seamanship and their great 
discretion in the presence of reported and 
recognized peril. 

It so happened that I took an unusual 
interest in some of the men below decks, 
for I had talked often with the carpenter 
and the printer, in having extra crates 
and labels made for the fancy French 
poultry we were bringing home, and I 
saw a little of the ship’s life, in my daily 
visits to the gaily crowing roosters, and 
to the hens, who laid eggs busily, undis- 
mayed by the novelty and commotion of 
their surroundings. 

I had seen the cooks before their great 
cauldrons of porcelain, and the bakers 
turning out the huge loaves of bread, 
a hamper of which was later brought on 
deck, to supply the life boats. 

In accepting some gold coins, the ship’s 
carpenter said, “It is such.good luck to 
receive gold on a first voyage!”” Yet he 
was the first of the Titanic’s martyrs, 
who, in sounding the ship just after the 
iceberg was struck, sank and was lost in 
the inward rushing sea that engulfed him. 

Who can imagine the earthly purgatory 
of anguish endured by Captain Smith, 
during the pitifully short time vouchsafed 
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him to prepare for death—whose claim 
upon him, he, more than all others, must 
acknowledge? 

Who exchanged a last word with any 
of the joyous bridal couples, to whom each 
day at sea had brought a deeper glow of 
happiness? Expectant, they stood at 
the threshold of earthly life, yet they 
passed together that night through the 
gates of Eternity, to a fairer day than 
that which dawned for those left to face 
an unknown fate. 

What scenes were enacted to immortalize 
forever the engineers who kept the ship 
lighted, and afloat, giving a last chance of 
escape to passengers and even officers. 
How can we ever realize what it meant 
to find courage to reject the thought of 
beloved dependents on shore, and to face 
death in stoke-hold and engine room? 

The “greater love’ that lays down life 
that another may live burned in many a 
heart in the Titanic’s list of dead, and 
those who survive owe them a debt, 
only to be acknowledged and wiped out 
by a flawless record of lives nobly lived, 
because so cruelly bought. 

Vivid and endless are the impressions 
of that great night. They remain as closely 
folded in the brain as the shock of the dis- 
charge of guns, the cries of the drowning 
and the sobs of the broken-hearted. 

Clearest of all is the remembrance of 
the eighteen self-controlled women in 
our boat (number 8), four of whom had 
parted, bitterly protesting, from their 
husbands. 

In those hours spent face to face with 
the solemn thoughts of trials still to un- 
dergo, before possible rescue, it was in- 
spiring to see that these Twentieth Cen- 
tury women were, in mentality and 
physique, worthy descendants of their 
ancestors, who had faced other dire peril 
in Colonial and Revolutionary periods. 

Women rowed all night, others in the 
bow waved the lantern high in air as a 
signal to the ship, toward whose light 
our boat crept slowly till dawn, with only 
a young girl at the tiller to keep the boat 
headed straight in spite of the jerky, 
uneven rowing. 

Treasured above all else was the electric 
light in the handle of a cane belonging 
to Mrs. J. Stuart White, who waved it 
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regularly while counting strokes for the 
haphazard crew. ; 

The assurance that its light would 
burn continuously for thirty hours helped 
comfort many minds, aghast at the possi- 
bility of another night to be endured 
before rescue. We had no knowledge of 
wireless response to the Titanic’s frantic 
calls for help, nor of the glorious rush 
through the sea of ice which was bringing 
near the fearless little Carpathia. 

If we, the survivors, spent a night of 
exhausting struggle, of emotion, and of 
prayer, what of the Captain, the crew, 
and the awakening passengers of the rescue 
ship? 

Nevertheless, we turn to a brighter 
side of the picture, for hope must have 
filled all the hearts of those who turned back 
so promptly at the first distress signal. 


* * * 


The United States Senate investigation 
brought to the world’s notice a document 
containing Captain Rostron’s written 
orders to his officers and crew, a copy of 
which should be framed on every ship, 
as a model of perfect organization in time 
of stress. No detail of careful preparation 
was omitted. 

All the reading world knows now, that, 
after answering the Titanic’s wireless 
appeal, Captain Rostron put an additional 
officer on the Carpathia’s bridge, doubled 
his lookouts in the crow’s nest, and called 
out an extra fire room force. 

But of his final and complete prepara- 
tions, enough cannot be said. His three 
physicians—English, Italian and Hun- 
garian—were detailed to look after the 
different classes of rescued passengers; 
his life boats were supplied with food, 
medicine and blankets, and they were 
ready to lower as soon as he should ap- 
proach the wreck, which alas! he was 
indeed never to see. 

He ordered his own crew to be fed and 
fortified ‘for the coming hours of strain, 
and they promised their brave commander 
to show the world of what stuff the 
British seaman is made. 

His own steerage passengers were placed 
in closer quarters, and their natural ex- 
citement quieted by a few judicious words. 
And these given instances of careful fore- 
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thought are but a few, remembered at 
random, and only a suggestion of the 
great work accomplished by Captain 
Rostron in the cause of humanity. 

When the Carpathia reached the scene 
of the disaster, finding fifteen boats, some 
only half filled, the survivors of the 
tragedy that had been enacted between 
the setting and the rising sun were lifted on 
board, with pity and tenderness almost 
divine in their gentleness. 

The details of the shipwreck, its perils, 
horrors and racking uncertainties, have 
filled the magazines and newspapers. But 
of the wonderful, unique days that fol- 
lowed, little has been said. 

Many of the survivors were dazed by 
the paralyzing events of the night—the 
shock of collision, and the terror of the real- 
ization that their only chance for life was 
in escaping in the life boats. The perilous 
descent into these boats, their ignorant 
handling, the immediate sinking of the 
Titanic, the heartrending cries of the 
dying, the night spent adrift on the 
bitterly cold sea, and finally the hazardous 
ascent in the boatswain’s seat from life 
boat to the Carpathia’s gangway, were 
all experiences to haunt and tax the most 
stoical. 

For those who had lost members of 
their families, friends or servants, it was 
a bitter moment when, at ten o’clock on 
Monday morning, April 15, Captain Ros- 
tron steamed away from the scene of the 
wreck, leaving two tardy and cruelly 
negligent steamers to watch the scene of 
the greatest maritime tragedy. 

The day was cold, but brilliant. All 
morning the Carpathia passed a field of 
ice, forty miles in length, and extending 
northward as far as eye could see. 

After food and blankets had been dis- 
tributed amongst the survivors, their 
names were carefully noted; then the 
weary task began, lasting for days, of 
sending them by wireless to an awe- 
stricken, listening, longing world. The 
Carpathia’s own exhausted operator was 
relieved by the equally worn-out second 
operator (Harold Bride) from the Titanic, 
who had been lifted more dead than alive 
from the ocean. 

Meanwhile, the Carpathia’s sympathetic 
passengers were sharing rooms and cloth- 
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ing with those rescued; every possible 
berth was assigned, and all available 
space in the library and dining saloon 
used for sleeping quarters. Mattresses 
were laid on the dining tables, and at 
night, old and young ‘‘made up” beds on 
the library floors, a most informal pro- 
ceeding consisting of spreading a folded 
steamer rug on the floor, with a second 
rug to sleep under, and, perhaps, if one 
had luck, a sofa cushion for pillow. 

Such beds were smilingly and uncom- 
plainingly occupied. One bright old 
lady, who slept thus beside her sister’s bed 
on a bench, called it the “lower berth in 
the Carpathia Pullman!” 

No such makeshift, however, for the 
President of the White Star Line—hidden 
in the English physician’s comfortable 
room, he voyaged to New York, as heed- 
lessly indifferent to the discomfort of: his 
Company’s passengers as he had been to 
the deadly peril that had menaced them. 
Richer, far, in experience, were those 
who mingled freely in that ship’s company. 

* * * 

There were lessons to be learned in 
every hour of that voyage. Who could 
ever forget the splendid work of one 
young girl, whose father was a missionary? 
After giving garments of her own to many 
survivors, she collected more clothing to 
supply further needs—she cut out dresses 
for the many forlorn babies, and spent 
days ministering to the terrified emigrants 
in the steerage. 

Cruel, indeed was the plight of these 
foreigners; many of them were young 
mothers, with wailing babies who refused 
food—widowed, penniless, ignorant of the 
language of an unknown country, they 
faced the New World. But, indeed, the 
wind was truly tempered to these shorn 
lambs, for North and South, East and 
West were gathering together a golden 
store for their needs on landing and for 
their future assistance. 

The last three days of the voyage were 
taxing because rain kept the passengers 
crowded in the library, the wail of the fog- 
horn sounding continually, strained over- 
wrought nerves, as the Carpathia steered 
cautiously and slowly toward New York, 
with her doubly precious freight of human 
souls. 
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Many were the experiences and tales of 
adventures on sea and land exchanged 
in those penned-in, irksome hours; hot 
and bitter were the denunciations of the 
criminal neglect of those whose authority 
could and should have averted the disaster. 

Inevitable were the collections and dis- 
agreements over loving cups and votes of 
thanks, to be presented to the embarrassed, 
bashful, but truly heroic Captain. 

Fire Island! Ambroise Channel! Wel- 
coming sirens of hundreds of tugs, news- 
paper boats, steamers and yachts! And 
the lights of New York! 

Hardly were the many telegrams from 
our friends handed us, before we neared 
the Cunard docks; never was home- 
coming so sweet, as on that immortal 
night of nights, when again the world 
waited, hushed, for the coming epic of 
abysmal horror, of consuming, unending 
grief, and of sublime heroism. 

Even now, one must doubt whether the 
terrible lesson to be learned from such an 
appalling tragedy has been given due 
consideration by those who govern the 
courses of the ocean liners. One reads of 
steamers again venturing over the north- 
erly course, and reporting ice in sight. 
The captains of the best patronized lines 
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state they would have followed Captain 
Smith’s route, under similar conditions, 
apparently preferring insane speeding 
among icebergs, to taking a more southerly 
course. 

Almost from the time of the world’s 
creation, men have “gone down to the sea 
in ships.” Human intelligence has labored 
long to conquer the elements, and today in- 
ventive genius seems to triumph over all 
that vexed the soul and brain of the 
sturdy adventurers who discovered our 
land. But man can never be Omnipotent. 
An unsinkable ship will never cross the 
sea. Granting that the Titanic was a 
triumph of construction and appoint- 
ments, even she could not trespass upon 
a law of nature, and survive. 

Helplessly that beautiful and gallant 
ship struggled to escape from the hand of 
God, but was only an atom in the Hold of 
inexorable justice. 

Majestically she sailed; but bowed, 
broken and crouching, she sank slowly 
beneath the conquering ocean; a hidden 
memorial shaft to the unburied dead she 
carried with her, and to the incredible 
wickedness of man, until the coming of 
the day when “there shall be no more 
sea.” 


THE SEA 


HO understands the sea? 


Within its breast 


Seem hidden all the deep, mysterious things 
In human hearts: the tenderness that clings; 
The latent bitterness of life oppressed; 
The joy of youth with love and labor blest; 
The laughter and the tears,—all that Time brings 


Seems known unto the sea. 


The song it sings 


Seems now to speak of torment, now of rest. 
Sometimes it seems a creature full of mirth; 
Sometimes a fearful thing without a friend; 
But whether viewed in passion or repose, 
The sea, from its beginning to its end, 
Is but a babe whose cradle is the earth, 
Rocked by the Hand that made it and that knows! 





Henry Dumont, in ‘‘A. Golden Fancy.” 
































The Desire of El Capitan 
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OMANTIC? Well, perhaps.” 
Dr. Calvert’s smile was indul- 
gent. ‘But take your scrap of 
‘romance’ out to some regions 
where I’ve knocked about—the American 
tropics, for instance—and you'll see it 
dwindle into the mistiest commonplace. 
Why, if you call an incident like that ro- 
mantic, what would you say of a Honduras 
night, or an hour on the quay at Belize, 
where the lost human dogs of half the 
world turn up with the babble of three 
continents at their tongues’ ends? What 
would you make of a Nicaraguan revolu- 
tion—or a man like Captain Engelmann? 
Ah, you’re interested when I get down to 
a personality.” 

He fingered the worn strap of his instru- 
ment-case slowly a moment—then flashed 
at me an odd, direct look with that some- 
thing in it of the far spaces that I had now 
and then glimpsed in the eyes of sailors. 

“The matter with you—and with your 
nerves, young lady—is that you’re eating 
your heart out with eternally trying to 
get at and write about these people here 
who are so busy following the rules of 
life that they’re hardly alive. Good 
Heavens, give me one such man as Engel- 
mann for ten of your neat, suburbia heroes! 

“Carl Engelmann, to give him the name 
he went by—was of the Austrian nobility. 
Oh, I know you expect that of all stray 
foreigners. This time it was so. I knew it 
from others, as well as from its sticking 
out all over him. He was close to thirty 
when I was thrown with him—a black- 
haired, thin-faced fellow, with something 
of the devil in his eyes. An outward 


bound attache on his way through San 
Francisco introduced us one night at the 
Palace Hotel, and I found Engelmann had 
had business with my uncle, who was in 
the ship-refitting line—and after that I saw 
a lot of him. Now, remember, I’m telling 
you this as it happened—a straight bit out 
of the story of a man.” 

The doctor challenged my look squarely, 
with those odd, far-seeing eyes of his, 
unexpectedly light in their setting of dark 
skin and dark lashes—and I knew that 
the story to come had meant much to 
him in some chapter of his life. He settled 
himself deeper in his chair, relaxed, save 
where his right hand supported his head 
with tense, slender, surgeon’s fingers. 

“Engelmann was a captain in the 
Austrian navy. He was engaged to marry 
a girl of his own rank. She died suddenly 
half-an-hour before the time for the 
wedding. When Engelmann’s friends 
found him in his room they were just in 
time to knock up his revolver. Then 
during the reaction one of those friends 
by sheer persistence and nagging wrung 
out of him the promise never to do it 
again—never again to attempt suicide by 
any method. I think myself, though, it 
was as much the calmer realization that, 
by every teaching of his religion, as a 
suicide, he could never win to that girl in 
the other world. At any rate, from that 
moment he seemed to submit to existence 
as a tedious, necessary interlude between 
their past happiness and their future joy 
together. I can’t say, however, that he 
didn’t do his best to shorten their separa- 
tion by chasing up Death from every source 
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outside himself. He threw up his com- 
mission in the Austrian navy and went 
over to Central America where things 
happen fast and a fellow’s life is in his 
hands most hours of the day—unless it’s 
a charmed one like Engelmann’s. They 
say he took every wildest risk, and never 
a scratch. At last he brought up in 
Guatemala—‘El1 Capitan of the Navy.’ 
It sounds big; but remember, their navy 
then was one small gunboat, much like 
any good-sized tug out there in Boston 
harbor. But ‘El Capitan’ of it he was— 
and stuck on the job. Guatemala was no 
peaceful paradise those cays, and there 
were always possibilities of excitement for 
the navy. 

“Shortly before I met Engelmann his 
gunboat had strained her propeller; so he 
and his crew had brought her up to Frisco 
for the old man to repair. I told you we 
saw a lot of each other. Engelmann, for 
all his unrest and ‘black dog’ underneath, 
and his unrelenting search for an honorable 
discharge from life, was the jolliest sort of 
comrade. We talked easily together— 
German, English, Spanish, according to 
the mood of the moment. He was equally 
at home in all. 

“When the navy was in shape for return- 
ing to Guatemala, Engelmann took the 
notion that I must go back with him. The 
gunboat was needed in the Caribbean, he 
said, and he’d no mind for the long voyage 
round the Horn; so he’d send her along 
under his first officer, Saldana, to wait for 
her ‘Capitan’ at Puerto Barrios, while he 
and I skipped across the continent and did 
New York together and worked slowly 
down to Guatemala by way of Cuba. 
Well, I was young—like my practice— 
and a new slice of the world with Engel- 
mann to introduce it seemed pretty well 
worth while; so off we cut like two kids on 
a lark. 

“The glamor was still holding good 
when we took a tramp freighter at Havana, 
bound for Belize and Puerto Barrios. As 
usual Engelmann promptly won a firm 


footing with the captain, McDonald. He 


was a dour old Scotchman, part owner 
of the ‘Serrana’—but in his undemonstra- 
tive way he simply wrapped himself up 
in Engelmann, and mooned away hours 
with him over cigars in the cabin. 
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“We loafed across the Caribbean. The 
‘Serrana’ was no record-breaker, and 
McDonald didn’t push her any. As we 
drew into the Gulf of Honduras, Engel- 
mann, restless as ever, proposed that we 
leave the ‘Serrana’ unloading at Belize, 
if we could contrive any quicker way 
across to Puerto Barrios. That, as I saw 
by the set of his long chin, made McDonald 
wild. 

““ ‘Ave, at Belize,’ was all we could get 
out of him. ‘I’ll put ye ashore at Belize— 
if ye wish it.’ 

“But when we came up on deck one 
morning it was not Belize we saw, but a 
great, circular harbor with a break at one 
end where we’d come through—and before 
us, against a distant background of moun- 
tains and nearer, stunted palms, a tiny, 
thatch-roofed, native village with.a few 
crude, big, incongruous warehouses and 
barracks. And half across the harbor lay 
the Guatemala navy. And Engelmann, 
looking round, let out a shout. 

“Puerto Barrios!’ he yelled, ‘Puerto 
Barrios! Talk about your secretive old 
Scotchmen!’ 

“He flung up his cap into the air and in 
his wild Austrian fashion landed a kiss full 
on McDonald’s tough, grizzled cheek; and 
after the first shock the Captain seemed 
only to like him the better for it. 

“Then Engelmann was possessed for 
McDonald to signal the gunboat to send 
at once for ‘El Capitan’, She looked small 
and dingy and commonplace enough to 
me, as she lay there under her blue and 
white flag, a few bare-footed marines loaf- 
ing about her deck; but Engelmann was 
fairly bubbling over with impatience to be 
aboard her again. So McDonald took his 
megaphone, and in amazing Spanish told 
them that ‘El Capitan’ was here, and they 
must send over forhim. I wish you could 
have heard Engelmann chuckle as he 
watched those marines fly round the deck. 

““*They didn’t expect me so soon,’ he 
kept telling me. ‘They’re trying to put 
things in shape.’ 

“Meanwhile the officers and men on the 
Guatemala had got into little, excited 
groups and were jabbering and gesticulat- 
ing and jumping around. Finally a big 
fellow in a torn uniform grabbed a 
megaphone to hail us—but the wind 
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was blowing strong and carried away 
from us. 

“*That’s Panzos,’ Engelmann com- 
mented, ‘second officer. Saldana must 
have taken shore-leave and left him in 
charge. That’s why they’re so slow. Tell 
them to yell louder, McDonald!’ 

“The Captain gave a shout, and in 
answer Panzos wrestled with the mega- 
phone as if he would hurl himself through 
it. A faint voice reached us over the 
water. ‘El Capitan Zanetti,’ it said, was 


' in the town and would return at nightfall. 


“Engelmann could no longer put up 
with formalities. He snatched the mega- 
phone from McDonald, and in words 
that tumbled over each other demanded 
an explanation. Where was Saldana? 
Who in thunder was Zanetti? Through 
the freshening wind the replies came so 
blurred that we could barely catch them; 
but Engelmann evidently understood. He 
tossed away the megaphone and stormed 
up and down the deck. 

“Some fool’s muddled my work,’ he 
raged. ‘Some idiot’s shipped Saldana, and 
he’s hiding, hiding, they say, in the town. 
And who is Zanetti? Zanetti? There was 
a filibusterer, Zanetti, under the old 
party.’ 

“He paused. I saw a strange light leap 
into his face. 

“What, Carl?’ I cried. 

“It’s a revolution!’ His voice rang out 
in triumphant solution of the enigma— 
with the thrill of a man who glimpses his 
promised heritage. 

“Hey, McDonald! give me a boat! 
I’ll see what’s doing ashore! [’ll—’ 

“But McDonald laid a restraining hand 
on his arm. 

“‘Na, na, lad!’ he urged. ‘No’ that 
way—an’ no’ this time!’ ss 

“Then I knew that somewhere in their 
long-spun talks of the last days El Capitan 
had told the Scotchman his story. 

“But Engelmann stuck to his purpose. 
First of all, he must go ashore to help 
Saldana. How could he abandon his 
friend? He knew just where to look for 
him—in a tiny hiding-place they had often 
joked about together. Once he got 
Saldana safe aboard, we could carry both 
of them away anywhere we pleased—only 
now he must go ashore. It sounded very 


plausible, and Engelmann sincerely meant 
every word; but there was still that look 
in his eyes that made us wary of risking 
the Engelmann we loved for the doubtful 
sake of the Saldana we did not know. 

“At last McDonald got him below on 
the pretext of lending him an extra re- 
volver—and locked him into his stateroom. 

“Toon yonder,’ he told me, with the 
good Scotch tang that leaped into his 
words in moments of excitement, ‘doon 
yonder the daft loon bides till we clear 
the harbor. I'll ha’e nane o’ his blude 
upon ma soul. If I’d no’ this damned 
cargo to unload, I’d awa’ wi’ him this 
meenit, but I’ve ma duty to the owners, 
and I doot if we’ve it dune afore the night.’ 

“So all day long the tenders and lighters 
went and came with their loads of canned 
foods and fruit—and Engelmann fumed 
below deck, a prisoner. In the late after- 
noon McDonald went along on the last 
trip to have his papers signed. I stayed 
aboard to watch over Engelmann, who, 
however, gave me smail thanks for my 
company. At last, discouraged by his 
black mood, I went on deck to hang over 
the rail and watch the sailors there catch- 
ing swine-fish. And when next I went 
below to rout up Engelmann, his state- 
room door stood open, forced clean off its 
hinges. While I had loafed at the side, 
my prisoner had made off in a small boat 
the crew had left astern. We could still 
see him rowing powerfully into a cove 
away to the left of the town. 

“For the moment I was crazy to follow— 
but how could I ever hope to overtake or 
to trace him in that unfriendly, unfamiliar 
place? A word of interrogation from me 
would set the whole town to hunting him 
down. I could only wait for McDonald. 
When at last the Scotchman came aboard 
he shook his head hopelessly. 

“<T'll warrant yon poor fellow has his 
desire by now. As for following him— 
it’ll soon be dark—and lad, you’ve no 
notion what hides in a Spanish village 
after nightfall. Perhaps Carl Engelmann’s 
reached his Saldana; perhaps he’ll bring 
him safe aboard. You and I must just 
wait for morning and then take note what 
we hear.’ 

“It was a strange evening—McDonald 
and I pacing the deck and talking in 
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snatches of Engelmann and his like, and 
of the strange things bordering on the 
other world that every Scotchman knows. 
The crew were all below in the forecastle 
swapping yarns. McDonald himself had 
undertaken to stand the deck-watch. 
There was a velvet softness to the air. 
The night was very black and so still that 
from a barkentine off shore we could hear 
the steady plunk-plunk of a banjo. On 
the ‘Guatemala’ there was just enough 
movement to make us fear some deviltry 
afoot—a command hoarsely shouted—the 
launching of a boat that shot fantastically 
shoreward through the phosphorescent 
water—its oars tossing up glistening 
flecks of light. Something in the sinister, 
deadly stillness got suddenly on my nerves. 

“ ‘McDonald,’ I cried, ‘I’m going ashore, 
too. I must see how things are. I’ve no 
enemies there. I’m in no danger.’ 

“And McDonald after a silence only 
answered: 

“« ‘Weel, go if ye must!’ 

“TI lowered myself into the Captain’ S 
dinghy which still lay alongside, and 
pulled swiftly toward the cove where 1 
had seen Engelmann land. 

‘“‘When I was barely a biscuit-toss from 
shore, a revolver shot burst the quiet. I 
heard a shouting away to my right along 
the waterfront. Lanterns flashed, and I 
caught a sound of running—a rifle-volley. 
At the first alarm I had turned to row 
straight toward shore in the direction of 
the trouble. When my boat grounded on 
the sloping beach, I leaped out and tore 
up over the sand and shingle. Against 
the lanterns and torches of the crowd that 
followed them, some hundred paces be- 
hind, I saw two men running toward me 
along the beach-road—the first, little and 
Spanish in every movement. The rear 
man, who ran shielding the other from 
range, in each magnificent lift and poise 
of his body I knew to be Engelmann. 

“*This way, Carl!’ I shouted. ‘My 
boat’s here! Come!’ 

“*You, Doctor? Run along with him, 
Saldana!’ His words came quick but 
quiet. ‘I’ll wait and cover your retreat.’ 

“ ‘Not on your life!’ I yelled. ‘You'll 
come with me!’ 

“The hunters were almost upon us, 
shooting as they came. 





“Here, you!’ I called to Saldana. 
‘Take his other arm and haul him along!’ 

“But as soon as Engelmann saw that 
we were bound to have him, he yielded— 
though with a bad grace. 

“Come along, you fools,’ he groaned, 
and ran between us down the beach. 

“Together we three pushed off the boat 
and leaped in. Engelmann snatched the 
oars out of my hands and pulled furiously 
a few strokes out into deep water. A ram- 
shackle old wharf ran far out into the 
harbor, between us and the town. Engel- 
mann slipped the boat in through its piles 
till we lay in the deeper shadow on its 
farther side, listening tensely. Back there 
on the beach they were at last launching 
a boat. We still were all but near enough 
to hear their words. Engelmann whis- 
pered that they were probably looking to 
trace our course by some gleam of phos- 
phorescence out on the harbor. Everyone 
along the waterfront had joined the crowd. 
The stretch of beach toward the town lay 
deserted. We stole along it silently, foot 
by foot, Saldana and Engelmann each 
with an oar, paddling instead of rowing. 
Finally from close by the main wharf we 
struck out boldly toward the ‘Guatemala’ 
herself, trusting to be taken for some of 
her crew returning from shore leave. 

“The boat from the beach had made 
straight out to our ‘Serrana’ and lay along- 
side. Clearly the steamer was being put 
through a thorough search. I doubted if 
McDonald were taking the visitation 
mildly. 

‘‘ ‘Who are they?’ I whispered to Engel- 
mann. 

‘* ‘Oh, riff-raff,’ he answered. ‘Rurales— 
guards, you know—perhaps a soldier or 
two. The official search comes later.’ 

‘‘We liad shipped our oars and lay drift- 
ing not far from the small, lantern-lit 
‘Guatemala.’ From about here, Engel- 
mann said, the current would carry us 
along to where the ‘Serrana’ was anchored. 
So long as we merely drifted we were 
invisible on the dark water. 

“‘ ‘Saldana here,’ Engelmann whispered, 
‘was fastened down in the “Guatemala’s” 
hold as soon as she reached port and 
Zanetti could get aboard. One of our 
sailors helped him off. They’re a faithful 
lot, our sailors—except Panzos. Saldana 
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hid ashore in our cache three days, waiting 
for me. We stayed there till dark—made 
for my boat—and ran plunk into the 
“Guatemala’s” cook. He always was a 
surly brute—the one grumbler aboard. 


“This way, Carl!” I shouted. 
‘My boat’s here! Comel’’ 





He whipped out his revolver the minute 
he saw us and howled for the guard. Look! 
there they gol’ 

“He pointed to the ‘Serrana.’ The 
long boat was moving reluctantly away 
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toward the town. We had been drifting, 
drifting soundlessly until we were very 
near our steamer. 

“Wait a bit,’ Engelmann counselled. 
‘They’ve pretty surely left a guard or two.’ 

“We heard a little movement aboard 
the ‘Serrana’ and then long quiet. One 
tall, unmistakable figure was pacing her 
deck. 

“ ‘Doctor,’ Engelmann whispered, ‘can 
you happen to whistle a Scotch tune?’ 

“So in the silence of the Guatemalan 
night, just loud enough to carry to the 
man on the nearby deck, I whistled 
‘The Campbells are Coming!’ McDonald 
stopped in his stride and rushed to the 
rail. Engelmann feathered his oar across 
the water, which gleamed out like a signal- 
flame. McDonald heaved us a line and 
pulled us silently alongside. 

“Up with you!’ he ordered. ‘Their 
magneeficent guard’s doon in yon fore- 
castle too foo a’ready to ken gin a troop 
of eelephants cam’ aboard.’ 

“So up we scrambled, taking good care 
that Engelmann was the first, lest in his 
dare-devil obstinacy he might give us 
the slip if he were left the last man in the 
boat. And straightway McDonald and 
I smuggled the two fugitives into an 
empty coal-bunker. 

‘‘We were hardly back on deck when we 
were hailed from alongside, this time by 
one of the ‘Guatemala’s’ own boats, 
manned by her sailors, and bringing us no 
less a visitor than ‘El Capitan Zanetti’ 
with a handful of his soldiers. And Mc- 
Donald greeted them with the nearest 
approach to an air of brotherly love that 
I have ever seen in a Scotchman of his 
type. As they climbed aboard, however, 
he drew me aside for an instant, whisper- 
ing behind his broad palm some words 
that sent me on a hasty errand to my state- 
room. 

‘When I got back on deck Zanetti was 
excitedly demanding a search, and his 
soldiers stood at his back ready for trouble. 
Rare soldiers they were, too, shown up 
by the thin flicker of the lanterns—bare- 
footed, with nothing soldierly in the 
crowd but a torn cap or two, an out-of- 
date rifle apiece—and the privilege of 
shooting us down at a word in the name 
of patriotism, Zanetti, a choice-looking 
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scoundrel, and almost too completely 
equipped stage-villain, was rapidly work- 


.ing himself into a frenzy when McDonald 


answered at last in his slow, heavy drawl: 

“« ‘Weel—ye may look. Searchin’s cheap. 
Doctor,’ he turned to me seriously; but 
his eyes seemed to shine in the darkness, 
‘do all ye may to help these gentlemen, if 
you please.’ 

“That was my cue. I stepped forward 
with my heart pounding in my neck—and 
I thought of Engelmann and Saldana 
motionless in the coal dust of the bunker. 

“ ‘Captain Zanetti,’ I know my voice 
shook, ‘searching’s dry work. Won’t you 
try a‘drop of something first?’ 

““My lips were stiff with the terror that 
he mightn’t accept—but he leaped at the 
chance, and followed close at my heels to 
the cabin. 

“ ‘Bring your men, too,’ I added. “They 
look thirsty.’ 

“Out of McDonald’s private locker I 
hauled three bottles of his choicest cham- 
pagne and opened them like any steward 
for ‘El Capitan’ and his soldiers. Morphine 
pills are small, and my hands were always 
quick. I shouldn’t dare tell you the dose 
I slipped into each glass—especially Zan- 
etti’s. I took risks then I shouldn’t now— 
and I was bound to get them doped. 

“Zanetti drank his down ‘to our search,’ 
with an evil grin at me. After their first 
gulp I had no trouble keeping the whole 
crowd busy till the morphine could get in 
its work. Suddenly in the middle of his 
fourth glass Zanetti staggered, recovered— 
and went down like a log. His soldiers 
stared heavily at him, but in a second 
began one by one to crumple down after 
him. I tell you, that cabin was no pretty 
sight with those dirty, sodden brutes 
sprawled round it on lockers, table, floor, 
wherever they happened to drop. 

“Then McDonald looked at me across 
them. 

** “An’ noo what?’ he questioned. I had 
never heard his Scotch broader. 

‘« “Ask Engelmann,’ I said. So far I had 
acted on the impulse of the moment. 
Now I had made my situation—and could 
not for the life of me see how to turn it 
to advantage. But when Engelmann took 
in the scene in the cabin, his face through 
its mask of coal dust fairly shone with 
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delight. He clapped Saldana excitedly on 
the back. 

“What about another trip on the little 
old “Guatemala,’’ my boy?’ 

“He rushed to the deck—and we after 
him. The drunken soldiers needed no 
guard. My morphine had done its work 
well. 

“Engelmann hung over the rail in rapid 
talk with the ‘Guate- « 
mala’s’ sailors in the boat‘ s > 
below. He turned to us, ; 
the wild adventure thrill 
again in his tone. 

““*They say they left 
only three soldiers aboard 
—and that turncoat 
Panzos. The cook’s still 
ashore. The crew’ll all 
be for me. They work 
for their officers —not for 
any party. Come, Sal- 
dana! You, too, if you 
like, Doctor—but there’s 
danger! You’re better 
out of it!’ 

“But I had no mind to 
desert the adventure half- 
finished—or to risk Zan- 
etti’s recovery onthe 
‘Serrana.’ 

“Engelmann 
was making 
ready to drop 
over the rail 
into the boat 
below when 
McDonald 
spoke: 

An’ these has 
swine here?’ I ait 
can hear his 
tone still. He 
fair grudged them that champagne. 

““Oh, they’ll last till you’re under 
steam and ready to run. Land ’em ashore 
somewhere well away from the town to 
sleep off the dope. Goodbye, old man! 
Many thanks! See you later at Belize!’ 

“As I in turn dropped into the boat, by 
the light of the lantern he held to guide 
me, I saw McDonald looking down after 
Engelmann with a dark foreboding in his 
eyes. Engelmann, glancing up, must have 
seen it too. 
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“* “Till next time, McDonald,’ he called. 
“ ‘Aye, lad,’ the Scotchman answered, 
but his tone lacked conviction, and I was 
glad when the sailors had pulled us beyond 
sight of his gloomy, honest face. 
“Engelmann and Saldana laid what 
plans they could on the way. As we slid 
alongside the gunboat, a lantern-lit head 
appeared over the rail exactly as Mc- 
Donald’s had— 
but this one was 
dark, treacherous. 

“‘Damned 
rogue!’ Engel- 
mann muttered— 
and I knew the 
man for Panzos, 
the time-serving 
second officer. 

“*Did you get 
him ?’ he snarled. 

““*Si signer,’ 
one of the sailors 
called out. ‘He’ll 
be aboard in a 
minute.’ 

‘‘But Engel- 
mann was already 
scrambling up the 
side. He held his 
head low so that 
Panzos’ lantern 
cast no glimmer 
on t's face—then: 

“Out of my 
way,’ he growled, 
and struck the 

5 man full on the 


AL " » He went 


jaw. 
crashing down 


oil 5 with a terrific fall. 
"The man went crashing down with a terrific fall 


Saldana and I had 
barely time to 
make the deck beforegjthe whole ship’s 
company seemed to come stumbling upon 
us out of the dark, bewildered, cursing. 

“Engelmann, his back against the rail, 
watched the turmoil with now and then a 
word of sharp command: 

“Tose! Miguel! here, Pedro!’ Man 
after man at his call stepped to his side. 

“Suddenly Saldana threw himself upon 
one fellow and by sheer, clever wrestling 
wrenched away his rifle, threw him, and 
sat on him. Engelmann at the moment 
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leaped forward to knock up a revolver, 
whose gleaming barrel had caught his 
glance. Turning the fellow over to Jose 
for safe keeping, he called sharply: 

““Where’s that other marine? Quick, 
men!’ 

“The crew, alive by now to his identity, 
hustled forward a third miserable wretch 
who voluntarily gave up his rifle to 
Engelmann. 

“Sol? El Capitan said contentedly. 
‘Rope that Panzos. Is Sanchez still engi- 
neer? Are his fires up? Then tell him to 
be ready for my signal. Saldana, take 
the wheel. Jose, Pedro—lower those 
marines into the boat and push them off— 
no oars. Stow Panzos in—in a coal 
bunker. Now—full speed ahead!’ 

“There was an exhilaration in the way 
the little ‘Guatemala’ shot out of the har- 
bor that intoxicated me. The crowd 
ashore, Zanetti, the whole Puerto Barrios 
incident seemed closed. The world lay 
before us. Engelmann stood watchful 
beside me. 

“What next, Carl?’ I ventured. ‘Pi- 
racy on the high seas?’ 

“But Engelmann burst into one of his 
rare laughs. 

** ‘Good heavens, no! I only wanted to 
get away. They’d almost certainly have 
bagged me on that ‘Serrana.’ Or suppose 
McDonald had tried to slip off. With 
the guns here Panzos might have plugged 
a shot into him in two minutes. Anyway 
they could have made Puerto Barrios too 
hot ever to hold the ‘Serrana’ again. But 
now McDonald’s innocent. His passen- 
ger, a crazy doctor, drugged a lot of men. 
McDonald puts them safely ashore and 
steams off unchallenged. Nothing in that 
to hinder his going back tomorrow. That’s 
why we’re here now—but piracy! Not 
for me! I’ve a right to take my own gun- 
boat to Belize—even if I quite accidentally 
beach her. I’ve a right to discharge her 
crew—and send Panzos back to tell the 
government where to look for her. And 
then you'll see me on the hunt for some 
new deviltry by way of amusement.’ 

“T had never heard him speak so light- 
heartedly of his future. The black de- 
pression had fallen from him under the 
swift excitements. He joked like a boy 
as he showed me to my bunk below. 





“Late the next morning I was roused by 
a slight shock. Hurrying on deck I found 
the ‘Guatemala’ ashore, her nose burrow- 
ing into the sand. It was full tide, just 
at the turn. The waves slapped gently 
along her keel. I could imagine the gun- 
boat might cost the revolutionists no 
trifle for salvage. 

“Engelmann met me, grinning. 

““‘Here’s a pretty problem for your 
friend, Zanetti. Come have breakfast 
before our walk. I can’t take the boats. 
I’ve no desire for their property. We 
must foot it to Belize.’ 

“He pointed to where over a palm-clad 
bluff the top of a white church-tower 
shone far away in the sunlight. 

‘So soon we all set out along the beach 
—Panzos, grimy, ugly, reluctant, in our 
midst, his hands tied. He had not been 
told what was to become of him, and he 
plainly went in fear. In sight of the out- 
skirts of Belize, Engelmann called a halt, 
and dismissed his crew, despatching them 
two by two along different ways, to escape 
the notice of the guards. The devotion 
to him that shone in their dark, rough 
faces was a thing to remember. 

“At last he, Saldana and I were left 
alone with the prisoner. In a few words 
Engelmann told Panzos of his release and 
its terms. 

“And now if I free your hands,’ he 
concluded, ‘will you go quietly and carry 
my message?’ 

“Panzos growled something that Engel- 
mann took for assent. To me the man 
looked dangerous enough—and still clearly 
resentful of the treatment he had received; 
but Engelmann, stepping forward unsus- 
piciously, with his own knife cut the cords 
about the fellow’s wrists. 

“In an instant Panzos had whipped the 
knife from his hands and thrust it deep 
into Engelmann’s neck with a swift, down- 
ward, cutting stroke. 

“Then before we could gather our wits 
to seize him, he was away into the shelter 
of the thick growth close by. It was use- 
less to follow him, and Engelmann needed 
all our care. After a moment’s wavering— 
both hands pressed to the wound—he fell 
unconscious. I made a hasty bandage of 
our handkerchiefs, and sent Saldana flying 
toward Belize for guards and a litter. 
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Engelmann was still fainting when we 
carried him to the hospital, where more 
experienced-surgeons than I did their best 
for him. 

“Along in the afternoon he grew de- 
lirious and thought we were parting on 
the quay at Havana. Tears flooded his 
eyes. He clasped my hands in his own, 
that were already weak from suffering. 


MY BOY 
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“‘ ‘Good-bye, doctor,’ he whispered. ‘If 
I live, I'll see you again—if I do not see 
you, I am dead—and—’ a wonderful smile 
crossed his face, ‘and my friend will be so 
glad!’ 

“He did not speak again, and by and 
by I stole reverently away; for I knew— 
I, his friend, was glad to know—that Carl 
Engelmann had come at last to his desire.’ 


MY BOY 
By OLIVE MARTIN 


ONE is the loud din and noise, 
Put away are all the toys. 
All youthful things are out of sight, 
One can’t find a ball or kite. 


No cap lays on the parlor chair, 
No jacket on the front hall stair. 
No one slams the kitchen door, 
No one spots the hall-way floor. 


I strain my ears to catch the sound 

Of footsteps down the stairway bound, 
But all is quiet overhead; 

I cannot hear the slightest tread. 


I miss my boy’s loud, cheery call, 
His whistle, merriment and all. 

I miss the boyish face so dear, 

The big gray eyes, serene and clear. 


You wonder that I am not sad 

And that my heart is very glad? 
You think I should regretful be, 
And in my loss no goodness see? 


To you the secret I will tell, 
Assuring you with me all’s well; 
My boy has grown to manhood tall, 


So I am happy, after all. 

















Money-Saving for the Farmer 
By John Gordon 








hoe lack of banking facilities for the 
farmer and small merchants and 
manufacturers of the United States has 
been one of the great burdens and dis- 
advantages under which a patriotic and 
energetic agricultural people have built 
up many states and secured good farms 
and homes. 

In Dakota, between 1872 and 1890, the 
era of real settlement and town and 
county development, land mortgages 
made by settlers were based on an aver- 
age valuation of about $2.50 to $3.00 an 
acre on 160 acres with a dwelling, from 
ten to one hundred acres broken for crops, 
a well, stable, etc. Two mortgages were 
generally made, one at seven per cent, 
payable in five years, the second at three 
per cent, due in three years. The first 
mortgage was usually sold to Eastern or 
European investors, the second held by 
the loan company, which reloaned the 
money paid for the first mortgage. Be- 
sides this the “land lawyer” or “agent” 
securing the loan was paid ten per cent 
for examining land and title and securing 
the money. 

There were comparatively rare instances 
when the local ‘‘bankers” loaned cash for 
brief terms to good customers at twelve 
per cent, the highest rate of legal interest 
allowed in Dakota, but about all the 
“accommodation” vouchsafed the aver- 
age farmer was a five per cent per month 
loan secured by ample chattel security, 
due in three months. HH renewed the 
interest was added and the mortgage 
made for $115 on each hundred loaned 
for three months more, at the end of 
which time a new mortgage was taken 
for $132.25; at nine months, the renewal 
was for $152.08, and at the end of the 
year, if paid, the original $100 was paid 
up with the amount of $174.89. 


Generally foreclosures were made in 
the late fall or winter, and sales of stock, 
sacrificed at low prices, placed in the 
hands of the mortgagees and their friends, 
desirable cattle, horses and mules, which 
were sold to advantage in due season. 
With the increased prices for farm pro- 
ducts much of this system of exaction 
has been done away with, but the average 
farmer and citizen of most of the states 
is still severely taxed when it becomes 
necessary to borrow a small amount of 
money on short time. 

One reason for this disability is that 
a national bank cannot make loans on 
real estate, and as the state banks are 
utterly shut out from issuing their own 
notes of hand (bank bills); they are often 
unable to make the farm and city property 
loans which would ensure them large 
profits and greatly help in developing 
the basic business of the country. 

* * * 

As early. as the first half of the nine- 
teenth century similar burdens imposed 
on the agriculturalists of Germany be- 
came unbearable, and Frederick William 
Raiffeisen, a burgomaster of Weyerbusch, 
originated the rural co-operative bank, 
which has spread into most civilized 
countries. 

Raiffeisen founded his banks wholly 
in restricted farm villages or parishes, 
the members being almost universally 
peasant land-holders, numbering from 
seven to fourteen hundred individuals, 
each of whom was liable for the whole 
debt of the association, and according 
to his ability aided in its gratuitous man- 
agement. In addition to the basic prin- 
ciples, Raiffeisen added the inculcation 
of moral and educational rules of 
action. 

In 1876 an imperial law obliged these 
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companies to issue shares of stock to 
each member, but Raiffeisen, to avoid 
capitalistic control of these associations, 
fixed his shares at.a maximum price of 
ten marks (about $2.39) each. Loans 
in these Raiffeisen societies are generally 
based on personal credit, usually for one 
year with a maximum of four to five years, 
with interest at from three to five per 
cent per annum. 

In 1909, there were 12,614 rural banks 
with 1,263,186 members, an average of 
ninety-two members. The average paid- 
up capital amounted to nineteen marks 
($4.522) for each member, a total of 
$3,711,817.92. Of course there were de- 
posits and profits which swelled the 
working capital to a much larger amount, 
while the average cost of management 


_ of a bank was only six hundred and thirty- 


eight marks ($150.08) per annum. 

It is needless to say that the strength 
and usefulness of these co-operative banks 
lies in their limited neighborhood scope, 
and the constant vigilance of the members, 
who are each individually liable for the 
debt of the institution, having of course 
full recourse against his fellow-members. 
That the principle encourages honesty 
and a high commercial sense of the value 
of credit none can doubt, and the prin- 
ciple in a modified way has been extended 
into the cities and towns by the Schultze- 
Delitzsch and other organizations. 

As a result the German farmers largely 
control their own financial operations, 
profit by the interest on their own money 
and gain in practical financial knowledge 
and independence. This system would 
be of vast benefit in the agricultural 
states were our laws not so largely cal- 
culated to prevent the collection of debts 
and to enable the dishonest man to avail 
himself of extraordinary exemptions. 

These systems have been adopted in 
Austria, beginning about 1850 as mutual 
aid societies, and by 1910 by adopting 
the Raiffeisen system of parish or village 
societies they had increased to 10,893, 
and the rural banks between 1886 and 
1911 increased to 1911. 

Great care is naturally taken in making 
loans, the applicant is often required to 
specify the purpose for which the money 
is borrowed, and any deceit is punished 


by partial or utter exclusion from further 
accommodation. The amount of these 
loans in 1910 was $86,772,233. In the 
Schulze-Delitzsch or city co-operative 
banks, the loans granted amounted to 
$356,010,748, and those unpaid to $345,- 
271,664. 

In Italy out of say eighteen hundred 
rural banks about twelve hundred are 
sectarian, and the applicant must be a 
good Catholic, and in most cases observe 
certain religious duties faithfully. The 
liability is unlimited, the rate higher than 
in Germany (51% to 7 per cent) and the 
liabilities of all in 1905 totalled $9,004,450. 

In 1894 France instituted local, mutual 
agricultural credit banks, and in 1899 the 
“regional” banks which group the banks 
of a given district, to which “regional” 
banks the bank of France must advance 
through the state without interest 
40,000,000 francs up to 1920 and make 
annual payments according to the busi- 
ness done, and of late reaching from 
3,000,000 to 5,000,000 francs yearly. 
The local bank applies to its “regional”’ 
bank for the loan at three per cent and 
charges four per cent, which pays the 
expenses of management. From three 
months to a year covers the usual time, 
and a surety mortgage or deposit of 
securities is generally but not always 
exacted. The loans seldom exceed four 
hundred dollars. There were 3,338 local 
banks in 1910 with over one hundred and 
fifty thousand members, doing a business 
of $13,600,803. The Regional Banks 
have a paid-up capital furnished by local 
banks and individual investors, and the 
government advances four times the 
amount of the paid-up stock. Thus a 
regional bank having one hundred thou- 
sand francs will have a credit of four hun- 
dred thousand francs out of the fund 
provided by the Bank of France. These 
shares cannot draw over five per cent 
in annual dividends, and all profits are 
carried to the reserve fund for the ulti- 
mate repayment of the state, the primary 
object being to enable farmers to improve 
their stock and specialties for business. 
There were ninety-six regional banks in 
1910. Other forms of co-operative banks 
exist in France with even less formal. 
and more socialistic features, 
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F Belgian farmers until 1884 had practi- 
cally no credit except with the usurer, 
generally a Shylock of the keenest type. 
The Raiffeisen banking system came into 
use and by 1910 643 banks were estab- 
lished, having central “regional” banks 
and representing a paid-up one hundred 
franc share for every one of its thousands 
of members. 

Great Britain has comparatively few 
co-operative rural banks, as the small 
local banks have long dealt honorably 
and liberally with English farmers. In 
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Ireland in 1909 there were 234 societies 
with a membership of 18,422. The rate 
of interest is higher than in Europe, 
generally six per cent. In British India 
there are now 3,145 rural, 321 urban and 
thirty-two central societies with nearly 
one hundred and seventy thousand 
members. The entire world is slowly 
but surely changing its banking and 
monetary laws to conform to the needs 
and requirements of the small farmer 
who represents the basic productive 
power of every agricultural nation. 


THANKSGIVING 
By EDWARD WILBUR MASON 


IVE thanks, O wearied soul, 
For struggle and for strain 
That brings such golden gain— 
The race that has no goal— 
And for the blows and stings 
That give the gift of wings. 


Give thanks, O bleeding heart, 
For all the flaming swords 
Thrust rude amongst thy chords; 
And for the anguished smart 
That makes thy bosom yearn 
To spare e’en crawling worm. 


Give thanks, O troubled mind, 
For error and for doubt 
That brings belief about— 
The clouds with silver lined— 
And for the evil dread 
That wakes truth from the dead. 


Give thanks, O spirit sad, 
For all the common good, 
For human brotherhood, 

The hope that makes us glad— 
The signs on land and sea 
Of immortality! 
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TO AROOSTOOK 


Adapted by Florence M. Hale 


WEvY¥e heard of a glorious country 
That lies in the breezy west; 
While others say that across the seas 

found the lands that are best; 
But here’s to the men who do things, 
To a band that none can scorn! 
Last toast—and of obligation, 
A health to the Aroostook born! 


They change their skies above them 
But not their hearts, that roam: 
They learned from their alma mater 
To call Aroostook ‘‘home.” 
Their hearts are true to her teaching, 
Their love’s where they spent their toil, 
And their faith and their hope and their honor 
They pledge to their native soil! 


I charge you to cheer your loudest 
And pledge a toast with me 
To the sons of old Aroostook 
Wherever they may be. 
To the land of the old Pine Tree State— 
A good thing on which to build. 
To her sun—and how it blistered! 
To her cold—and how it chilled! 


To the grim Aroostook winter 
Six months long and six feet deep! 
To the top of its snow-clad mountains 
Who grim their vigil keep! 
To the land of the waiting spring time 
To the hearts that are strong and brave! 
To the flag on each country schoolhouse— 
And long in peace ‘may it wave! 


To the towering old Mount Haystack! 
To our river that flows to the sea! 
To the famous shores of Echo Lake! 
Quaggy Joe’s the place for me! 
To the cosy camps on the banks of the stream— 
To each log in their rustic walls— 
That Mecca for years of all le 
When nature and freedom calls! 


A health to Aroostook—God bless her ! 
To her present, her future, her past; 

May she ever be true to tradition, 
And never fall victim’ to caste! 

A health to her stalwart sons able 
Who so many high stations adorn— 














Last toast—to the that is stable 
A health to the Aroostook born! 
ni (= 300 
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ETTLED chiefly by English, 
Scotch and German pio- 
neers from the Massachu- 
setts Colony, Maine has 
furnished many men who 
have had a preéminent 
influence in developing 

many states and the nation. These sturdy 

frontiersmen blazed paths in the wilder- 
ness, made homes on a rockbound coast, 
and along the rivers, and fought long, 
hard winters and hostile Indians. Amid 
rocky havens they cleared forests and de- 
veloped muscle, courage and an unflinch- 
ing spirit before which all difficulty makes 
way. Canadian Indians were sent down to 
swoop upon them, but the old flintlock 

muskets, hung over the fireplace, did 

valiant service. The period of almost 

constant warfare and privation from 1765 

to 1812 includes the era of settlement in 

Maine, which prospered and developed as 

rapidly as any frontier state of its time. 

Ships were built at every cove and harbor 

and far up along the majestic rivers in 

the early part of the last two centuries, 
and the rough and ready world-wide ex- 
perience of Maine sailors made up much of 
the development of American commerce 
following the war of 1812. Altogether it is 
one of the most fascinating phases of 

American history. Farms were opened 

and factories developed, utilizing the 

water power along the rivers. It was one 
of the first sections in the country to de- 
velop water power extensively. Large 
families were the order of the day and 
every child was of the men of rifle and 
axe who cut down the forests, and the sea 
kings who sailed the ships of Maine. 

In 1849 came the discovery of gold in 





California. Young men filled with the 
spirit of adventure left to seek their 
fortune by sailing around Cape Horn and 
across the Isthmus to California the 
Golden. The State of Maine was drained 
of thousands and tens of thousands in the 
flower of young manhood. Every hamlet 
in Maine furnished its quota of ‘forty- 
niners.” In some of the small river and 
coast towns every boy became a sea 
captain in early manhood. A Maine cap- 
tain on the high seas was the rule. 

The Civil War coming on in 1860 still 
further drained Maine of the young men, 
for large families of boys enlisted for the 
war, as they had left home to seek their for- 
tune in the Golden West. This all meant 
that the old farms of Maine in their prime 
were largely neglected from 1849 up to 
some twenty years ago. When the com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific Railroad 
opened up the great prairies and forests of 
the West, and touched the magic key of 
the development of the middle west in the 
pineries and on the prairie, the Pine Tree 
State still furnished recruits from its sturdy 
manhood. 

The State of Maine men lived and acted 
the spirit of the motto of their common- 
wealth “I lead,” but they left home 
to lead in newer states. This steady 
drain of the farmsteads of Maine continued 
until 1890, and then the tide turned. The 
boys began to remain at home, and to 
come home, realizing that in.their travels 
they found no other state just like it. The 
wealth of the State has more than doubled 
since the tide of migration turned. The 
well-kept farmhouses, neatly painted, with 
green blinds, have increased in the north- 
ward portions of the State, and the indus- 
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trial and agricultural opportunities in the 
State have multiplied. 
* * * 

The agricultural development in Maine 
has gone hand in hand with all other 
industries, from the trapping of furs and 
the cutting of masts for the Royal Navy to 
the building of ships and tugs, whose 
true work was handed out on the black- 
smith’s forge by the same men who 
sheathed and rigged them, found a cargo 
and sailed them to all parts of the world. 
Now modern business science has changed 
the method but not the results. More 
than four million apple trees in the past 
furnished apples to all parts of the country, 
and over a half million barrels were 
shipped to Europe. Now there are nearly 
twenty-five million bushels of potatoes, 
and the average crop during five years 
is two hundred bushels to an acre, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture. 

Half the great corn crop of Maine is 
devoted to sweet corn for canning pur- 
poses. Within ten years there has been 
a remarkable development in dairy pro- 
ducts, and today there are districts rival- 
ing even the famous dairies of Vermont 
_and Wisconsin both in quality and 
quantity. 

The fisheries which are dotted. along 
the two thousand miles of Maine coast 
produce more than two and a half mil- 
lions, and it was on this coast that Captain 
John Smith of Virginia fame in 1613 found 
a rendezvous for the English fishermen of 
his day, that has never since failed to yield 
its harvests of the sea. 

The manufacture of cotton goods is 
the second largest industry in Maine 
and dates back to 1809, when the Bruns- 
wick Manufacturing Company was in- 
corporated. In 1826 the first cotton mills 
were erected in Saco, where now the York 
Manufacturing Company operate fifty 
thousand spindles. 

Foremost in the early development of 
the lumber industry, today one-third of 
all the spruce lumber cut in the United 
States comes from Maine. More than 
750,000,000 feet is the enormous product 
of a single year. The towering spires 
of the spruce trees in Maine will never 
pass from the landscape if Nature has her 
way, and Nature has given the Pine Tree 
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State a conservation peculiarly her own. 
A state of lakelands, more than sixteen 
hundred and forty lakes dot the forests 
of the State of Maine. On every shore 
and in every sylvan retreat, there are 
cozy cottages, and here every summer 
come thousands who have found Maine 
the ideal playground of America. Many 
of these summer cottagers remain and 
become citizens. Still others of the grow- 
ing population of Maine are men who have 
won fortunes elsewhere, and who are now 
coming “‘back to Maine” with their fami- 
lies, giving libraries, schools, parks and 
churches to the old towns in which they 
were born, and spending the serene sunset 
of life amid the growing prosperity and 
beautiful scenery, and breathing the ex- 
hilarating air of the dear old home state. 
* * * 

The overture of the revelation of the 
State of Maine was a tour with former 
Governor Fernald among the fields and 
farms which have made famous the Maine 
sweet corn, which has long since com- 
manded a premium in the market. Mr. 
H. W. Ricker, son of Hiram Ricker, who 
founded the world-famous Poland Spring, 
accompanied us on the trip and as the 
auto swept over the ridge road, through 
valleys famous from mountain to sea- 
coast, the whole country on either side of 
the well-kept roads told the story of pros- 
perity in the State of Maine, and especially 
on the farms. While Maine corn grows 
low in height, it has a strength, a succulence 
and a richness that only the climate of 
Maine can furnish. At every turn of the 
drives was a pastoral view that would en- 
rapture any lover of {rural scenes. Here 
are more miles of forest-shaded drives than 
in any other state in the Union. Past the 
old swinging tavern sign of the historic 
Mansion House, hundreds of autos speed 
every day, where formerly heavy ox teams 
and stage coaches were the chief means of 
transportation. The ride over Bridgton 
Ridge between two lakes, with the foot- 
hills of the White Mountains in the dis- 
tance, presented an unequalled view of 
blended scenic splendor and serene pastoral 
beauty; such was the sheen of the lakes 
nestling here and there in the great sea 
of green trees and purple shadows of the 
foothills, while back of it all the crimson 
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glow of the sunset presented glories that no 
canvas could portray. The state of Maine 
people have a just pride in her natural 
beauty. There is something about the 
State that has an exhilarating fascination 
distinctly its own. Apples and indeed all 
kinds of fruits and vegetables—even the 
corn and cereals seem to have a distinct 
flavor. Fruits and small shrubs make a 
remarkable fight in maturing in the short 
period of summer, and there is a juicy, 
fruity flavor that lasts. 
* 5d x 

The “Bay of Naples,” where two lakes 
are joined by a portage, suggested a rival 
to the famed splendor of Italy’s famous 
city. Hotels and farm homes were filled 
with guests, enjoying the summer-time. 
The town of Harrison, the terminus of the 
twenty-one mile, Narrow Gauge Rail- 
road, with its library and famous cooper 
shops, is a typical Maine town that helped 
itself by building its own railroad. It re- 
called the story of the State of Maine man 
who returned from a successful business 
career in the great city and began a large 
building on the hill. There was curiosity 
among the neighbors, for the State of 
Maine native is curious, and like his 
cousin from Missouri, he “wants to know,” 
you know. The great new structure was 
puzzling. Finally the ubiquitous in- 
surance man called. 

“What,” he asked, “‘is it to be?” with a 
nod toward the frame work. 

“What,” asked the returned Maine 
success, “is your greatest risk?” 

“A cooper shop,” promptly replied the 
insurance man. 

“Well,” said the owner, “‘call it a cooper 
shop and let it go at that. I expect to 
live in it, however,” he added with a 
twinkle in his eye, “we planned it for our 
summer cottage.” 

There is a vein of quaint humor in the 
State of Maine people which is reflected 
in the work of the great authors of the 
Pine Tree State, who never tire of telling 
over and over again of the real Yankees 
“down east.’”? You remember your geog- 
raphy—anything beyond Boston, north- 
ward and eastward, is “down east.” 

On the side of the road as we swept 
along, the frugal Maine farmers were cul- 
tivating beans. The myth of “abandoned 
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farms” became more and more of a joke. 
The bell-topped elms in front of the farm 
homes, the adjoining barns, and the wood- 
sheds snuggled close to the houses, be- 
speak the hard winters of long ago and the 
thrift of the State of Maine in picture after 
picture. 
* * * 

To sit down and make a list of the Maine 
men who have achieved national success 
reveals many interesting facts. You will 
find not only governors, congressmen and 
other public men, but the great business 
leaders who have built flour mills, who have 
furthered the lumber industry, the men 
who, in a word, have had a leading part 
in almost every large undertaking north, 
south, east or west. The State of Maine 
man never forgets the motto of his native 
state. 

Nor is Maine lacking in men of letters. 
Memories of half a century were recalled 
when we turned in on the old stage road 
leading to Waterford from Oxford. It 
recalled the career of “Artemus Ward,” 
or Charles F. Browne, as he was known 
in private life—perhaps the first great 
American humorist. 

Here was the very road he traveled on 
foot when going to Lancaster to learn the 
printer’s trade, although he little thought, 
when he used the name which he hurriedly 
assumed to cover up the ordinary ““Browne”’ 
of the cognomen, that he was adding a 
name to American literature. Some 
general he had read about in the history 
of the French and Revolutionary War 
and probably the general who com- 
manded at Cambridge before Wash- 
ington, was named Artemas Ward— 
changing the name to Artemus Ward, 
he adopted it. Later he followed his vo- 
cation as a printer and newspaper man in 
Skowhegan and other places in Maine, 
but his first fame came with the publica- 
tion of the “Carpet Bag.” After the 
fashion of the times, Artemus Ward went 
West, and located at Cleveland, Ohio. 
He became a lecturer, and the quaint 
Maine humor which has always fascinated 
people found its place in literature. In 
after years, the now illustrious “Artemus 
Ward,” with his publicity man, came 
back to Maine for a visit, but he never 
gave one of his famous lectures at home; 
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he was always afraid he would fail. He 
did not come back to Maine to seek honors 
in his own country; he wanted to visit his 
mother and the home folks, and become 
a boy again. He looked upon the site 
where he was born, situated between locust 
trees and towering elms, and enjoyed all 
the scenes of his younger days, including 








HEADSTONE OF ARTEMUS WARD 
In a cemetery at his birthplace—Waterford, Maine 


the beautiful Keoka Lake, near Water- 
ford, where Artemus Ward hunted, fished 
and swam asa boy. The old friends came 
from far and near to see him again, and 
he insisted that he could not maintain his 
serious mien while facing them, even with 
fresh jokes. 

Uncle Daniel Browne, a cousin, is still 
living in Waterford, and his long, gray 
hair and bright blue eyes emphasize the 
family resemblance. He was sleeping on 
the porch when we drove up, and awoke 
with a start. When we asked for reminis- 
cences of “Artemus”’ his eyes twinkled. 
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“T was ten years older than Charles,” 
he said. ‘He was a mischievous boy, but 
always goodhearted and guileless. He 
spoke in a drawling way, and was ap- 
parently surprised if you laughed at one 
of his jokes. We never took his jokes 
seriously. 

“When Charles was fourteen,’ con- 
tinued the old man softly, “his father 
died of consumption”—the same disease 
which brought about the death of Artemus 
Ward in 1867, at the age of thirty-three, 
during a lecture tour in England. This 
was the life span alloted Alexander the 
Great, when he passed away sighing for 
more worlds to conquer, and ‘“Artemus 
Ward” certainly conquered the world with 
his humor when he died and its people 
were sighing for more. 

Uncle Dan brought out the family 
Bible to prove dates, and on the wall we 
were permitted to look into the gilt frame 
which held a painting of ‘“Artemus Ward.” 
In the picture the forelock was thrown 
forward, and the artist had done well in 
portraying the droll expression of the eyes 
and the whimsical twist of the lips. Here 
he seemed just like the ‘“‘Charlie Browne” 
of Waterford, Maine, before he supported 
the heavy moustache which characterized 
the later pictures and the lecture litho- 
graphs of “Artemus Ward.” 

As we sat on the old-fashioned porch 
and talked with “Uncle Daniel” he re- 
vealed many quaint glimpses of his own 
career as village Justice of the Peace. His 
daughter owns the library of “Artemus 
Ward.” In his will it was awarded to the 
brightest girl in the old Waterford school- 
house, which he attended, and the prize 
was won by an own cousin. Thereon 
hangs the love romance of his life. The 
blue-eyed girl died a few years after the 
remains of Charles F. Browne had been 
brought to the old Elm Vale Cemetery in 
Waterford, and thus ended the earthly 
love of the cousins. Today in the quiet 
cemetery the gravestones stand in stern 
military array and carry dates reaching 
back for more than a century. Under the 
granite shaft, beside his brother and 
mother, sleeps “Artemus Ward” under 
a simple slab on which the inscrip- 
tion reads: ‘“‘Charles F. Brown, known to 
the world as Artemus Ward.” Rever- 
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ently we lifted our hats as we stood by 

the grave, on the shores of the little lake 

among the cedars. 
* * * 

Along the village streets in many of the 
towns of Maine throughout the state, we 
passed buildings which are associated with 
people who have made history, although 
their names do not appear on the roll of 
fame. Each town has its rugged personal- 
ity. At Oxford, also associated with 
Artemus Ward and Don C. Seitz, business 
manager of the New York World, we met a 
star country editor who proudly showed us 
his splendid farm and country home. Off 
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days, who found that in his absence two 
Indians had captured and carried off his 
ten-year-old daughter. Flintlock in hand, 
he set out to find them, tracing them by 
their footprints, and overtaking them as 
they encamped for the night. Through 
the thicket he could see his little girl 
huddled near the camp fire, warming her 
hands. The father’s heart stood still as 
he watched the two Indians, one standing 
and the other lying flat on his back, evi- 
dently debating on how to make way 
with the child. The father took aim and 
shot the warrior on guard. The other 
jumped up and grasped his tomahawk, 
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in‘the’distance was Bear Mountain, with its 
tradition of the fox which led the dogs a 
merry chase to the edge of the embankment 
and then turned at right angle and watched 
the hounds go crashing down the preci- 
pice. At Bridgeton we heard the story 
of railroad exploitation in the early days, 
a tabloid history of the pioneers of rapid 
transportation in Maine. 

Maine towns are laid out in townships, 
as in other New England states, with 
little clusters of houses grouping north, 
east, south and west. At each of these 
there is always the Post Office and the 
corner store, where the local traditions 
of bygone men and times are told and 
retold. One of these tales has to do with a 
Maine farmer back in the early Colonial 


while the little girl ran toward the hiding 
place of her father. Shouting to her to 
lie down, for she was in the range of the 
murderous Indian, the father fired again, 
the Indian’s unerring war axe fell harmless 
to the ground, and leaping high in the 
air he fell dead at the feet of the father. 
To this day they tell Indian stories 
down in Maine that make “Wild West” 
yarns seem tame in comparison. Many 
of the legends have been handed down 
from generation to generation, all empha- 
sizing the sturdy, fearless character of 
Maine men—ready to meet death at any 
moment, in defence of their homes and 
families. Everywhere on the drive, from 
farm to farm, and town to town as we 
stopped to chat there was the glow of 
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an honest pride of ancestry in the reminis- 
cent dream stories told of the early days. 
* oe * 

The old and new apple orchards now 
under improved cultivation predict a bril- 
liant future for the Maine farmer, as well 
as reflecting his present prosperity. 

But could one ever forget that fish 
dinner at New Meadows Inn? A sweet- 
scented, salt marsh meadow was nearby, 
and the place seemed appropriately named. 
This picturesque little cove, with its 
squadron of white-winged sail boats, tells 
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that won for each a rank among the world’s 
authors, but it did by its talented and 
faithful professor of rhetoric have a large 
share in developing and training their 
literary powers. It is not a mere coinci- 
dence that the names of one in twenty 
of the six hundred graduates who enjoyed 
his instruction are mentioned in the 
standard dictionary of American authors. 

In this early period among, those who 
studied political economy at Brunswick 
in only twenty-one successive classes, the 
United States drew for her service one 
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an attractive story of summer pleasures 
in Maine. The inlets, dipping in like 
mermaids’ fingers along the rocky shore, 
are the delight of all vacationists. 

At Brunswick on the picturesque old 
elm-lined road is Bowdoin College. No 
institution of its size has wielded a larger 
influence in the affairs of state and nation 
than Bowdoin. None has through her 
sons made a greater contribution to Ameri- 
can literature. During their life at Bow- 
doin both Nathaniel Hawthorne and Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow conceived the idea, 
if they did not actually make the 
resolve, to devote themselves to literature. 
The college added nothing to the genius 


president, two secretaries of the national 
treasury, five senators and twelve members 
of the House of Representatives. That 
these men were not mere office holders, 
the names of Sergeant S. Prentiss of Mis- 
sissippi, of William Pitt Fessenden of 
Maine, and of John P. Hale of New Hamp- 
shire will abundantly prove. Of the 
governors of Maine who were college 
graduates, all save two have been Bowdoin 
alumni, while to the mother state, Massa- 
chusetts, the college has given two chief 
executives, one of them its famous War 
governor, John A. Andrew. In the Civil 
War, one out of every four of the graduates 
then living gave personal service, and one 
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in fifty attained the rank of general. 
Until recently, two major-generals who 
won fame at Gettysburg, have, as trustees, 
directed the affairs of the institution— 
Generals Oliver O. Howard and Joshua L. 
Chamberlain. Chief Justice Melville W. 
Fuller, of the Class of 1853, presided over 
the Supreme Court, William P. Frye, of 
the Class of 1850, over the Senate, and 
Thomas B. Reed, of the Class of 1860, 
over the House of Representatives, at the 
same time. 

It is not alone in public life that Bow- 
doin men have attained success. Her 
more recent as well as her earlier graduates, 
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noble-looking ships in process of construc- 
tion, recalling Longfellow’s stirring lines 
of “The Launching of the Ship,” the 
words of which more than all else inspired 
Lincoln during some of the darkest days 
of the Civil War. The opening lines ran 
through the mind, as recalled from the old 
school reader: 

Thou too, sail on, O Ship of State: 

Sail on, O Union, proud and great. 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee— 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee! 


Shipbuilding has been one of Bath’s 
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hold chairs of instruction at Harvard and 
Yale, Princeton and Columbia, and in the 
state universities of the West. The names 
of Cyrus F. Brackett, Alpheus S. Packard 
and Charles O. Whitman stand high on 
the roll of scientists.. The college claims 
as her son that most daring, most persis- 
tent, and most successful explorer, Robert 
E. Peary. It is not until the last two dec- 
ades that the classes have averaged over 
fifty and the number of living alumni is 
less than two thousand, yet the editor of 
“Who’s Who in America” has deemed 
more than a hundred of these worthy of 
record among the notable men of the day. 
* a * 

On the way to Bath, with its picturesque 

river front, we passed one after another 


oldest and most important industries. In 
the glorious old days when ninety per cent 
of our commerce was carried in Ameri- 
can bottoms, many of the square-riggers 
that sailed the seas in all parts of the world 
were dispatched on their many voyages 
from the shipyards of Bath. Shipbuilding 
is still carried on in Bath, but in common 
with all other American cities she has 
suffered a great loss of prestige in this 
regard, for it must be remembered that 
at the present time only five per cent of 
the country’s commerce is carried in 
American constructed ships. 

American shipbuilding is, indeed, faring 
badly, shortsighted governmental policies 
having wrought it continuous harm, and 
American shipbuilders are justly indignant 
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CAMDEN, THE EASTERN STEAMSHIP COMPANY'S TRIPLE SCREW 
TURBINE, BUILT BY THE BATH IRON WORKS 











Photo by Stebbins 
U. S. BATTLESHIP GEORGIA, SPEED 19.26 KNOTS, BUILT BY BATH IRON WORKS 














Photo by Stebbins 
U. S. SCOUT CRUISER CHESTER, QUADRUPLE SCREW, PARSONS TURBINE, 
SPEED 26.2 KNOTS, BUILT BY THE BATH IRON WORKS 
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at the seeming lack of interest that has 
been displayed by all parties in the ques- 
tion of an American merchant marine, 
feeling that the recent Panama Canal bill, 
permitting the purchase of foreign built 
vessels by companies sailing. under the 
American flag, is the last straw in what 
always has been an unequal fight, for, as 
they put it, so long as the American ship- 
builder has to pay a better wage than the 
foreign, so long will he be unable to com- 
pete on anything like equable terms with 
his old-world competitors. i 

The fight for a merchant marine has 
been long drawn out, but there are many 
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‘of which John §S. Hyde is president, is 
one of the chief shipyards of Maine, em- 
ploying eight to fourteen hundred men, 
depending on the season. The great 
plant has been reconstructed in steel 
and concrete, and is equipped for all 
kinds of iron work in addition to the build- 
ing of ships. 

The building of engines and boilers 
for paper mills, logging locomotives and 
heavy machinery of all kinds is an im- 
portant part of the commercial business, 
aside from that of ship-building. But it 
is as a builder of ships—the high-class, 
speed type—that the Bath Iron Works 
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patriotic .citizens who, realizing the im- 
portance of a merchant marine to the 
welfare of the country, will continue to 
revive the matter each year until Congress 
has been won over, no matter what the 
cost. 

With an adequate ship subsidy, or some 
other fair and equable measure of protec- 
tion, the shipbuilding industry of the 
United States would regain all its pristine 
greatness, and a city like Bath would 
become a city of equal importance with 
Detroit, Cleveland or Buffalo, which, 
depending for a share of their success on . 
shipbuilding and its allied-interests, are 
protected as interior cities by the naviga- 
tion laws of the United States. 

As it is, Bath is still one of the most 
important shipbuilding centres of the 
United States. The Bath Iron Works, 





A LOWER MAINE FARM 


have established a well-merited reputation. 


-Licensed to build the Parsons’ Marine 
“Steam Turbine, they have also an exclusive 
.license for the Normand Water-tube 


boiler, which is especially adapted for 
high-speed work. Among the large number 
of private yachts built at the Bath Iron 
Works are the Eleanor, now the Wacoutah, 
owned by James J. Hill; the Peregrine, 
owned by R. H. White of Boston; the 
Virginia, owned by Isaac Stern of New 
York; the Aphrodite, by Colonel Oliver H. 
Payne of the Standard Oil Company, and 
the Pantooset, formerly owned by A. S. 
Bigelow of Boston, but now named the 
Hatuey, and used as flagship and presiden- 
tial yacht of the Cuban Navy. 

In the commercial line, the Bath Iron 
Works have turned out a large number of 
ships, including the Long Island Sound 
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THE TURBINE MACHINERY FOR THE UNITED STATES DESTROYER “FLUSSER"” 


And her sister ship, the ‘“‘Reid.”’ 


steamer, City of Lowell, the high speed 
turbines Camden and Belfast, and the 
handsomely equipped Moosehead for the 
Mt. Desert Ferry at Bar Harbor; the 
steel ice-crushing, three-track car ferry 
Fernando Gorges at Bath, which is one 
of the few reminders in the state of the 
man who spent his life and fortune trying 
to settle Maine in the sixteenth century. 


The “Reid” is the fastest vessel in the navy. The ‘‘Flusser” is next 


Many lightships and lighthouse tenders 
have been built at the Bath Iron Works, 
and its greatest work has been in building 
torpedo boats and destroyers. Among the 
latter are the Flusser, Reid, Paulding, Dray- 
ton, Trippe, Jouett and Jenkins, and the 
Cassin and Cummings now building. Five 
torpedo boats have been built—the Craven, 
Dahlgren, Barney, Biddle and Bagley, as 
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TORPEDO DESTROYER “FLUSSER” ON GOVERNMENT TRIAL SPEED, 34.55 KNOTS 


well as the Annapolis training ship Severen. 

The scout cruiser Chester, cruiser Cleve- 
land, monitor Tonapah, gunboats Vicks- 
burg, Newport, Castine and Machias, and 
battleship Georgia, are among the larger 
ships built at the Bath Iron Works, all 
under government supervision. 

A large ship-building yard is a prime 
essential at the outbreak of war, not only 














NORMAND BOILER 
Built by the Bath Iron Works for experiments 
in oi] fuel for the United States Navy 


for the building of ships, but for convert- 
ing and repair work. During the Spanish- 
American War, the Bath. Iron Works 
presented a busy scene. Preparation for 
war does not alone consist of battleship 
building, but also of preparedness to 
build and repair battleships, and for this 
reason, perhaps, more than any other the 
American merchant marine should be 
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THE DESTROYER “FLUSSER,” 
Ready to be launched at the”yards of the Bath 
Iron Works 
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put on a solid basis by ship subsidy or by 
any other wise and suitable method. 
Another important industry in Bath, 
closely allied to ship-building, is the 
Hyde Windlass Company, makers of 
auxiliary machinery for ships, including 
windlasses, steering gears, capstans and 
propeller wheels. No matter where the 
ships are being built, a large majority of 
them are fitted out by the Hyde Windlass 
Company of Bath. Their manganese 
bronze propellers, both solid and built 
up, are well known the country over. The 
largest solid screw propeller ever turned 
out by this company measured seventeen 
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farmer and his boys were working in the 
good old way. Real farmers are they, 
and among other crops they have planted 
and harvested a good crop of common 
sense. At one place we saw an amateur 
agriculturist—he was not a plain farmer 
—who had just arrived from the city. 
He was trying to act as if he knew how to 
farm, but sundry solecisms betrayed him. 
Below the barn was his auto—a touring 
car as long as a locomotive and cushioned 
like a Pullman. In it”sat his chauffeur. 
One of his neighbors who was a real farmer 
shook his head in pity, for real Maine 
citizens have a peculiar way of saying 








feet six inches in diameter and weighed 
eighteen thousand pounds. In the manu- 
facture of motor boat propellers the 
Hyde Windlass Company do a very large 
business at home as well as abroad. 

All of the auxiliary machinery on the 
new Argentine battleships Moreno and 
Rividavia, as well as that of the new 
Chinese training cruiser, now building in 
this country, are equipped by the Hyde 
Windlass Company. 

* * * 

On the road in many places we passed 
Masonic buildings and brand new Grange 
halls, indicating another phase in the life 
of the modern Maine farmer. The Grange 
halls are the social centers of a community. 

In the fields all along the road the 


THE HAY CROP IN MAINE IS A MONEY-MAKER 





just what they think whether in public, 
or privately. As we whirled along, many 
signs were passed that seemed to reveal 
the rollicking Maine humor. One sign 
that stood out with great clearness, bore 
the legend: “Autos look out for my hay 
team around the corner.” 

* * * 

If there ever was a point that seems 
properly named it is Rockland, Maine. 
The view from the incoming vessel of the 
great harbor stretching out in a crescent 
is a fascination, and the white line of surf 
beating on the rocks makes a marine 
picture that would delight the artist. 

Nearly all of the United States naval 
vessels have visited Rockland. In and 
about Rockland great lime quarries are 











located—in fact, the city presents op- 
portunities for manufacturing that are 
attracting widespread attention, for Rock- 
land is one of the solid and substantial 
towns in Maine. 

To the right is the famous Samoset 
Hotel, which is one of the popular coast 
resorts of the world. The great break- 
water and the view in and about this place 
is both majestic and picturesque. In 
the distance the Camden mountains clus- 
ter around Penobscot Bay, and along 
the river are thousands of handsome 
summer homes. From Thomason we 
drove into Rockland over the famous road 
which commands the admiration of road- 
builders the world over. Great derricks 
reach out over deep caverns from which 
is taken great quantities of the lime used 
in building. 

The shipping and harbor facilities of 
Rockland are unexcelled. This is the one 
place in the world where salt water and 
fresh water, lakes and mountain resorts 
are all encompassed in a few miles, blended 
into one, as it were. Here Cyrus H. K. 
Curtis, publisher of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, spends a large portion of the year 
with his yacht plying the waters of Penob- 
scot Bay, among the scenes of his early 
boyhood. 

* * * 

Another important city on Penobscot 

Bay is Belfast. Who has not heard of 
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Belfast, Maine, across from the old his- 
toric settlement of Castine? Settled in 
the early years by pioneers from the north 
of Ireland, they bestowed upon it a name 
that brought back memories of the old 
home. Here the model Maine. farm of Mr. 
Horace Chenery was visited: Dairy.pro- 
ducts, stock—everything conceivable on 
a complete farm. was there. 

A tobacco farm was another. point. of 
interest in Belfast, and more miraculous 
still, this tobacco grows in the field beside 
sturdy Maine potatoes, thus showing the 
Pine Tree soil capable of producing crops 
of both North and South. 

The Belfast spirit was manifested*in a 
meeting of the Board of Trade to wel- 
come the Portland Chamber of Commerce. 
The brass band was out and electric 
signs blazed forth a greeting, and the 
sincerity of the welcome was attested to 
by the banquet given by the ladies of 
Belfast. It was a real, old-fashioned home 
gathering. Something was furnished for 
that table from nearly every home in 
Belfast. It was truly one of those occa- 
sions that showed the hospitality of Maine. 
There were live addresses, and the speakers 
not only told of the wonderful development 
of Maine, past and present, but also of the 
present opportunities furnished by this 
thriving city on the Penobscot. 

Belfast is alive to its many opportunities 
as a good shipping point. With ample 
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connections by rail and water it has grown 
industrially and has one of the largest 
sash, door and house-furnishing factories 
in Maine. It is taking its place alongside 
of other progressive centers in the manu- 
facture of shoes, shirts, overalls and jump- 
ers, as well as numerous lumber mills 
manufacturing staves and headings for 
the many cooper shops of the vicinity. 

Three leatherboard mills are adding 
materially to the volume of its business, 
and thesardine packing represents a profita- 
ble branch of the fishing industry in Belfast. 


SARDINE CANNING FACTORY AT BELFAST 


The local Board of Trade, numbering 
about two hundred members, is very 
active. Through their efforts many in- 
dustries have been added to Belfast, and 
they are searching for more. Every pro- 
per inducement is offered, and the indus- 
trial growth of Belfast during the past 
three years indicates that it will enjoy a 
large measure of renewed prosperity of 
the State of Maine. 

* a * 

Across the bay from Belfast is Searsport, 

which is noted in maritime literature as the 





A SHOE FACTORY AT BELFAST. THE MAKING OF SHOES IS ONE OF 
THE CITY'S LEADING INDUSTRIES 
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STEEL BARGES CARRYING GRANITE DIRECT FROM QUARRIES TO THE OCEAN VIA 
THE PENOBSCOT RIVER 
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one town that has furnished more sea cap- 
tains than any other place in the world. 
Every home in Searsport is the home of a 
retired sea captain, with observatories, 
“Jookatories’ and _ beautiful gardens. 
Searsport is the terminal of the Bangor 
& Aroostook Railroad with immense 
wharves and docks to -transport the 
diversified products of northern Maine. 
Nearby is Stockton, where one of the 
world’s largest potato warehouses has 
been built. 

Further up the river stands historic old 
Fort Knox guarding the town of Bucks- 
port. The fort was built as a result of 
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municipal building now nearing completion 
in New York City is the latest to be erected 
of Mount Waldo granite. It was the 
largest single-building contract for granite 
ever given and called for more than 750,000 
cubic feet of stone, shipped from the 
docks at the quarry direct to New York 
in steel barges. 

Mount Waldo granite was also used 
in building the anchorage of the first 
Brooklyn bridge. The Post Offices at 
Chicago, Cleveland and Milwaukee are 
among the public buildings built of this 
well-known granite. 

In the rush season over six hundred 
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BANGOR POWER COMPANY PLANT AT MILFORD, ME. 


With a capacity of 6400 horse power with 3200 horse power to be developed 


the war of 1812, and though garrisoned 
now by only one sergeant, its granite 
walls look quite formidable to the stranger, 
and it gives a decidedly martial air to 
the town. 

Bucksport is the center of the great 
fishing industry on the Penobscot. Here 
also are fitted out many of the fishing 
fleets that go to the Newfoundland banks. 
In Bucksport was built the Roosevelt, 
the vessel in which Commodore Peary 
made his famous expedition to the North 
Pole. 

At Frankfort are located the Mount 
Waldo Granite Works, which began 
quarrying in 1851. Granite from these 
inexhaustible quarries has entered into 
marty of the most prominent buildings in 
the country. The great forty-two-story 


men are employed, although the average 
is about half this number. The quarries 
are located a mile and a half from the cut- 
ting sheds and docks and are connected 
with them by a cable road. Over forty- 
three hundred cubic feet of compressed air 
is generated for use in the quarrying and 
finishing works. 

The State of Maine ships more granite 
than any other state in New England, 
and the Penobscot Bay country is full 
of granite quarries. A large part of the 
shipments consist of paving stones. New 
York and some of the other large cities 
are getting back to the use of carefully: 
finished granite paving blocks, which are 
now considered the best for city strééts, 
and this is resulting in an increasing de- 
mand for the Maine product. 
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Situated at the head 
of the navigable waters 
of the Penobscot River, 
Bangor has long been 
the great commercial 
and jobbing center of 
northern and east- 
ern Maine. It was only 
five or six years before 
the Revolutionary War 
that the first settler 
located at the junction 
of the Penobscot and 
the Kenduskeague 
Rivers, which is now 
the site of Bangor. 
In 1791 the population 
of this frontier post 
numbered only 150 
people and at a meeting 
it was decided to ask 
for an act of incor- 
poration under the 
name of Sunbury. 
Parson Noble, an itin- 
erant preacher of the 
region, was entrusted 
with the errand to the 
General Court of 
Massachusetts, and for 
some strange reason, 
probably due to the 
fact that he was so 
fond of music, he 
substituted the name 
of his favorite hymn 
for that of Sunbury, 
and Bangor was the 
result. Today there 
are at least nine dif- 
ferent Bangors scat- . 
tered in different parts 
of the country, as the 
result of this whim on 
the part of the early 
pioneer preacher. 

Bangor is a _ tide- 
water seaport lying 
thirty miles from the 
bay, and sixty miles 
from the Atlantic itself. 
There is atide of seven- 
teen. feet which, with 
the natural depth of 


BAR HARBOR AND UNION RIVER POWER COMPANY’S PLANT AT ELLSWORTH, ME. 


Showing 60 feet fall over hollow dam developing 3000 horse power, capable of developing 1500 additional horse power 
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THE NEW GRAHAM BUILDING 
The type of structure going up in the new Bangor 


sufficient water for 
coastwise ocean steamships to the 
wharves at Bangor. This has always in- 
sured cheap freight rates between Bangor 
and the other points along the coast. The 
convergence of many railway lines at 
Bangor puts the city into intimate touch 
with all surrounding territory extending 
even to the boundary, line of the nation 
itself. 

In the beginning Bangor was a sawmill 
town, and the fresh breezy spirit still 
remains. Bangor in this respect is very 
much unlike most New England cities. 
It seems to linger in the atmosphere of 
early days, and suggests the Western hustle 


the river, gives 


and bustle. Despite the recent disastrous 
fire it has been rebuilt and is more beautiful 
than ever. It is a city wherein many 
fortunes have been made, and where 
everybody takes an interest in Bangor’s 
pro.ress and prosperity. The city owns 
its own electric light and water supply, 
the power for which is supplied by the 
great dams in the vicinity. The sawmills 
that dotted the banks of the Penobscot 
and all along its upper waters are now 
for the most part relics of the past. The 
first dam on the Penobscot was built in 
1840 by General Veazie for the purpose of 
sawing lumber. With unusual enterprise 
and foresight its builder, who was one 
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of the early pioneer lumbermen, planned 
for the future in a broad and compre- 
hensive way. One of the first steam rail- 
ways in America was built through his 
efforts, reaching from Bangor to Old 
Town, and the old original Stevenson 
locomotive which hauled the trains on 
this road is one of the treasured historical 
relics at the University of Maine. Por- 
tions of the right of way are still recog- 
nizable as evidence of this early enterprise. 
In this progressive community also was 
witnessed the establishment of the first 
electric street railway of New England, 
known as the Bangor Street Railway Com- 
pany, but perhaps the most astonishing 
and interesting fact of all is that here the 
hydro-electrical transmission of power was 
first put into operation. The success of 
this final effort in Bangor saw its tremen- 
dous counterpart in the harnessing of 
great Niagara itself. 

With the cheap power which abounds 
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in the vicinity of Bangor, an extensive 
trolley system covering sixty-three miles, 
has been built and adds immeasurably 
to the development of the city. John R. 
Graham, of Bangor, is today the most 
active trolley railway builder in New 
England. He has instilled new life and 
activity into the trolley lines of Maine, 
has brought them largely under one 
management, resulting in great economies, 
at the same time increasing effective ser- 
vice for the public. In order to provide 
the necessary power, he has more than 
any other man in the section devoted his 
attention to the development and utiliza- 
tion of the marvelous water powers of 
this section whose mighty forces are deftly 
transformed into magical electric power. 
All the water powers of the region are 
connected and interchangeable, so that if 
the power is weakened at one point, it 
can be strengthened from the reserve at 
the other dams. 

















A MODERN FACTORY BUILDING IN BANGOR 
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At Ellsworth on Union River one of 
the largest dams, a great mass of concrete 
and steel, rising seventy-two feet—the spill- 
way itself being over seventy-five feet 
high—is today generating three thousand 
horse power with an ultimate capacity 
of ten thousand horse power from Ells- 
worth Basin. A new concrete dam has 
been built at Old Town with a power 
house at Milford across the river, which 
develops at present 7,500 horse power, 
with an ultimate capacity of ten thousand. 
A new concrete dam at Veazie will develop 
three thousand. horse power and ulti- 
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This broad policy will result in bringing an 
industrial awakening to Bangor. With 
power as cheap as can be had anywhere 
else, and with the advantage of being a 
seaport city, Bangor has every facility 
for a rapid industrial growth, which, added 
to her supremacy as a jobbing and com- 
mercial center, will make her a city of 
much greater importance in the very near 
future. 

To the southeast of Bangor one finds. 
great areas of farms rapidly developing. 
This is the road to Bar Harbor, and thou- 
sands of tourists traverse this section 














THE NEW POWER STATION OF THE BANGOR RAILWAY AND ELECTRIC CO. 


‘mately four thousand in reserve. In 
addition to this generous award of Nature 
to the industrial growth of the com- 
munity, there is in reserve a dam at Basin 
Mills which has no power house at present, 
built-with an ultimate capacity of three 
thousand horse power. The Bangor Elec- 
tric Railway Company, under Mr. Graham’s 
management, controls all of these power 
properties, having bought out the old 
lumbering concerns which operated them 
in the early days, and owns lands at 
Milford and Ellsworth, which the Company 
holds for those who want power. In fact, 
a gtrong invitation is given for the loca- 
tiom. of factories, and factory sites are 
offered by the company as an inducement. 


on their way to the famous resort. 

Ellsworth, with its great dam and 
water-power, is one city never to be for- 
gotten. On Patterson Hill, some distance 
up, is a view of Mt. Desert Island and Bar 
Harbor. Ellsworth, with its beautiful 
elms and handsome dwellings, gives:an im- 
pression that here indeed the home spirit 
is predominant. The river rushing down 
from the falls furnishes an abundance ‘of 
cheap electric power which has occasioned 
the establishment of new industries for 
this thriving little city. Ellsworth is the 
home of Senator Eugene N. Hale. Here 
in the old granite block the shingle that. . 
he hung out years ago as a young lawyer 
still remains, and he occupies the same 
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Office in which he began practice when he 
came over from Hancock County. 

Early in 1812 the Merchants Association 
of Ellsworth, Maine, became very active 
in calling attention to the advantages for 
business, residence and farming operations 
offered by Ellsworth and vicinity. The 
Blood Knitting Mills, manufacturing ladies’ 
knit underwear and the only institution of 
its kind in the state, the Mutual Shoe- 
makers who have started a shoe factory 
and otherindustrial companies are consider- 
ing a removal to or location at this point. 

Perfect sanitary conditions and an un- 
excelled water service, and comparatively 
cheap prices for family supplies make Ells- 
worth the central point of summer colonies 
at Hancock Point, Sorrento, Shady Nook, 
Surrey and Bluehill, and a good place to 
live in. Good farm properties around 
Ellsworth are being eagerly sought for 
by people who are eager to realize plans for 
a good farm and summer home combined. 
The progressive and enterprising young 
men of Ellsworth have taken hold in good 
shape arid are “boosting” local claims to 
share in the general revival of Maine 
industries and progress. Ellsworth is 
keeping pace with the active spirit of 
development in agriculture and general 
industrial and social growth, which of 
late seems to have revivified the neglected 
interests of New England. 

Situated on both banks of the Union 
River, in a sightly valley protected by 
picturesque hills, the city has many at- 
tractions in the way of beautiful scenery, 
with fishing and hunting privileges in the 
vicinity. The soil of the valley farms 
is especially suited to the truck and 
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fruit farming which has already proven so 
profitable in other sections. 

Washington County is the great blue- 
berry region of Maine. Here are grown 
three-fourths of the country’s supply of 
blueberries used for canning purposes. 
At historic Machias, in Washington County, 
the saw mills are still active. Machias 
has many new industries coming in. 
Through the center of the town flows a 
stream where salt and fresh water meet. 
The great Downling River is the site of 
many old historic incidents of early days, 
and the old church has the marks of the 
cannonball of the early wars. 

At Eastport, the most eastern city in 
the United States, are located the great 
sardine canning factories. Its shores are 
washed by the Bay of Fundy where the 
tides ebb and flow at mountain heights. 

Another famous fishing center is Calais, 
which suggests the old French town of 
Calais on the English Channel. In Maine 
they call it “Callus,” the French pro- 
nunciation being eliminated and the 
anglicized form adopted. 

All along the coast one finds a section 
that is fast being developed. All the sea- 
port towns of Maine from Portland to 
Eastport are served by the Eastern Steam- 
ship Company, which connects not only 
with the ports of Boston and New York 
but also with intermediate lines, reaching 
sections of the country that heretofore 
have had no means of transportation 
except by water. The purpose of this 
company seems concentrated upon giving 
every seaport town in the State of 


Maine a service that rivals ‘all railroad 
connections. 
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LONG the Androscoggin River 
lies Maine’s chief indus- 
trial center, with more 
developed water power 
than on any other river 

: in the state. With its 
head-waters in the Rangeley Lake region 
the Androscoggin winds a crooked path in 
and out the state to Merry Meeting Bay, 
where it joins the historic Kennebec in a 
frolic to the sea. 

Although but 167 miles in length it has 
a fall of 1,230 feet, of which 730 feet has 
already been developed, and the total 
water power of the Androscoggin River 
within the boundaries of Maine is given 
as 112,355 horse power, of which 54,000, lo- 
cated at Rumford Falls, is the largest sin- 
gle development in New England. 

The real water-power development of 
the Androscoggin River began in 1857, 
but the first development of storage did 
not begin until 1876, when the outlets of 
the Rangeley lakes were purchased. The 
city of Lewiston, in order to help the work 
of constructing suitable, permanent dams, 
contributed $200,000 toward the purchase 
of the Lake System and took in return 
the right to six hundred horsepower of 
water for its pumping stations and munici- 
pal street lighting systems. 

The use of the water-power along the 
Androscoggin began to grow with the 
natural industrial development. In the 
city of Lewiston alone the excess of the 


water-power used over the amount called 
for in the various leases increased 3,600 
horse power in fifteen years. This excess 
power could not be delivered through the 
dry season owing to the water shortage. 
and the mills often had to shut down, 
thus affecting not only the wage-earner 
but the entire business community. It 
was this condition of uncertainty that 
held in check the industrial growth of 
the Androscoggin Valley for years, and its 
solution—a reliable water supply—was 
of paramount importance. 

The problem was intricate. Mr. Walter 
H. Sawyer, chief engineer and general 
manager of the Union Water Power Com- 
pany of Lewiston, realized more than any 
one else the necessity of improving the 
storage facilities on the river, and applied 
himself to the working out of plans that 
would bring relief. The least expensive 
plan seemed to be the lowering of the chan- 
nels at the outlets of the lakes so that 
more water could be drawn in the winter 
season, and application was made to the 
Legislature for permission to do the work, 
but after a long drawn-out battle this per- 
mission was refused. 

The remaining remedy was to construct 
dams to form artificial reservoirs. The 
most feasible site was found to be at 
Aziscohos Falls on the Magalloway River, 
where a lake could be created with as 
large an area as the Upper and Lower 
Richardson Lakes of the Rangeley System 
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Below te great concrete spillway 
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Drawing showing movable log sluice at Aziscohos dam. Sawyer & Moulton, Portland, engineers 




















One of the twin cylinder sluice gates at the In some respects the Aziscohos dam resembles a 
ziscohos dam great buildi 











together and larger than Rangeley itself, 
and which would hold as much available 
water as the largest lake of the existing 
Rangeley System. 

Through the efforts of Mr. Wallace H. 
White, treasurer of the Union Water 
Power Company, and Mr. Sawyer, its 
agent, the International Paper Company, 
the Berlin Mills Company, the Rumford 
Falls Power Company and the Union 
Water Power Company were persuaded 
to form together a new corporation called 
the Androscoggin Reservoir Company, 
each contributing $250,000 for the con- 
struction of the dam, which was to cost a 
round million. It was also agreed to turn 
over to Mr. Sawyer the handling of the 
entire water system of the Androscoggin 
River, and the cost and maintenance of the 
dams used for storage was to fall on each 
in proportion to the developed power. In 
other words it was a corporation in which 
there was no income expected—no dollars 
and cents return on the investment —ex- 
cept the benefit of ample water, thus 
making an assessment corporation, with 
“water” dividends instead of watered 
stocks. 

The building of the Aziscohos Dam pre- 
sented many unique engineering problems, 
one being the building of a dam of tre- 
mendous size and yet which would allow 
the maintenance of a sluiceway for the 
passage of logs that could be raised or low- 
ered according to the level of the water. 
The reason for this lay in the fact that 
the capacity of the lake was so large com- 
pared with the drainage area that it was 
feared the lake would not fill to the top 
each spring. The necessity of driving logs 
had to be considered, and to meet this 
condition the engineers boldly planned to 
cut a twenty-five foot slot in the center 
of the heavy concrete structure and to fit 
in this slot a movable sluiceway for carry- 
ing the logs out of the reservoir into the 
river below. The several consulting engi- 
neers finally adopted Sawyer & Moulton’s 
plan, and the result has been a very suc- 
cessful scientific solution. Leading from 
the sluiceway is a trough one mile long 
to carry the logs beyond the rapids to 
the river. Everything is planned for the 
saving and conservation of water, which is 
the most important consideration in the 
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industrial development of the valley. 

Instead of the old cumbersome slow- 

moving water gates, great twin cylinder 

gates of a kind commonly used for water 

wheels at the mills were adopted. This 

innovation is now being adopted in otker 

dams, for sluiceways can be opened or 

closed with very little effort in a short 

space of time as compared with the old. 
method. ; — 

Another serious problem encountered 
in the designing of the dam was to build 
a structure which would withstand the 
contraction and expansion due to the 
extreme temperature changes to which it 
would be subjected. Ordinary dams are 
protected in the winter season by the 
water which is held in the ponds above 
them, the temperature of the dam not 
falling much below thirty-two degrees. 
As this was a dam to maintain a reser- 
voir which would be drawn in the winter 
season, the structure would be subjected 
to temperatures as low as forty degrees 
below zero, and if water in the reservoir 
should fall below high water mark in the 
summer season the temperature might 
rise to one hundred degrees, thus sub- 
jecting the dam to a wide range of tem- 
peratures. To meet these conditions the 
dam was designed in a series of arches 
reinforced with steel, having sufficient 
elasticity to allow for expansion and con- 
traction without danger to the structure. 

Another serious problem encountered 
in designing the dam at this site was to 
provide for the expansion of the ice sheet 
on the lake during the winter season. 
Ice in this region forms to a depth of from 
two to three feet in thickness, and should 
the reservoir be filled to the top in the 
winter season the expansion of such a 
sheet of ice would exert a thrust at the 
top of the dam equivalent to about forty 
thousand pounds to the square foot. 

The magnitude of the Aziscohos Dam 
is best realized when the following facts 
are considered: The area of the lake is 
about twelve square miles. Eight months 
were spent in clearing the site of the heavy 
timber, cutting cord wood and hauling 
supplies from Colebrook, the nearest 
railroad station, thirty-eight miles away, 
and 136 horses were used daily on this 
work. More than eight thousand tons 
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were hauled in this way over rough roads, 
and of this amount 550 tons consisted of 
food for the cook tents. The total length 
of the dam from end to end of earth banks 
is 970 feet, while the length of concrete 
construction is 881 feet. The height of 
the main dam from ledge foundation is 
eighty-two feet, and the height from river 
bed to the top of the tower is 103 feet, 
with a reservoir draft of forty-seven feet. 

Its construction required 25,000 cubic 
yards of concrete in which 30,000 barrels 
of cement and 34,000 tons of rock were 
used. It took six hundred thousand feet 
of lumber to build the forms, and ten 
thousand cords of wood were burned to 
make steam. Seventeen thousand, five 
hundred cubic yards of earth and nine 
thousand cubic yards of ledge were ex- 
cavated to prepare the foundation for 
the dam. 

In addition to building the Aziscohos 
Dam, it was necessary to build the Abbott 
Brook Dike, with a core wall of nine hun- 
dred feet, thirty-three feet in height, 
being 165 feet{wide at the base and 
sixteen feet on top, which required over 
fifty thousand cubic yards of earth in the 
building. 


POWER STATION, 


On this great work is built the founda- 
tion of the"future greatness of every manu- 
facturing city in the valley. 

It has given a reserve of eight billion 
cubic feet of water, which if piled on an 
acre of land would make a stack of water 
thirty-five miles high, in itself enough 
water to run the Androscoggin River for 
seventy-two days without any help either 
from the other lakes or from rainfall. 

Nor is this all. A new dam soon to 
be built at Pond-in-the-River, a place just 
below the Richardson Lake, to secure a 
more economical use of water for log 
driving, will help materially in the further 
control and storage of water in the lake 
region. 

The. conservation of water is only 
secondary to its storage. At Pontoocook 
is a dam which is utilized entirely for 
exactly regulating the flow of the Andros- 
coggin River. This is watched hourly, 
and the flow of the river is controlled even 
to a margin of three per cent and regulated 
by the amount of rainfall and storage 
in the lakes at the head of the system. 

More power, steady power, power the 
year round—this is the offering to new 
industries*along the Androscoggin. 
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RUMFORD, MAINE 


P in’ the heart of the Oxford hills, 

where the Androscoggin River drops 
one hundred and eighty feet in less than 
one mile, is the village of Rumford Falls, 
created and built to carry out the ideals 
of one man in the development of power 
and the establishment of an industrial 
community. ; 

No other monument to the memory 
of the late Mr. Hugh J. Chisholm, father 
of Maine’s newly-awakened industrial 
life, will stand as imperishable. Twenty 
years ago Rumford Falls was but a rugged 
bit of nature, waiting for the touch of the 
master hand that should hew a city out 
of a wilderness. Today it is the home of 
four great industries, the center of ten 
thousand people, and privileged by reason 
of its tremendous power development to 
take its place among the chief industrial 
centers of America. It was Mr. Waldo 
Pettingill, acting as agent for Mr. Chis- 
holm, who first began the purchase of the 
power rights at Rumford Falls, and 
through him Mr. Chisholm acquired much 
of theoriginal purchase. To Mr. Chisholm’s 
imaginative and practical mind it present- 
ed an unusual opportunity for the building 
of an ideal industrial community. Before 


a single stroke in the actual development 
was begun, years were spent in planning 
for the development, and so far as prac- 
tical these plans were carried forward 
without deviation. 

The primary organization of the com- 
munity was that of the Rumford Falls 
Power Company, and the first plant built 
was a small wooden shed generating only 
three hundred horse-power. Later six 
hundred horse-power was added, then 
eight hundred horse-power more. The 
three hundred horse-power water wheel 
was later removed and a fifteen hundred 
horse-power wheel put in its place. Then 
a five hundred horse-power was added, 
and so it continued to grow to meet and 
keep well in advance of the needs. 

The old wooden shed of the early days 
has given way to a magnificent power. 
house of concrete and brick, built in 1909, 
developing fifteen thousand of the fifty- 
four thousand available horse-power of 
the Falls. 

Greater than any other single develop- 
ment in the New England states, and 
second only to Niagara itself, the bright 
future of Rumford Falls lies in this 
abundance of water power. The great dam 
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at the head of the Falls backs up the water 
for a distance of twelve miles, which, 
freezing each winter, makes a blanket of 
snow, keeping the water warm and doing 
away with ice trouble common to power 
plants in cold climates. This is a great 
advantage to Rumford Falls, and the plant 
has never been obliged to close because of 
difficulties with ice. 

At the foot of the bluff that overlooks 
Rumford, the great power house, with 
massive penstocks leading into it from the 
dam above, presents a stirring picture of 
the tentacles of industry. It is as if the 
mighty fall itself had been grasped in the 
long- fingered clutch of business and 
brought into submission to man. 

The grounds about are beautifully 
parked, and over the rocks grow the 
tiny bluebells of Scotland, suggesting 
the native land of the sturdy Scotchman 
who has made it all possible. The great 
fifteen-foot generators, generating five 
thousand horse-power each, travel at the 
rate of two miles per minute, and the whir 
of the great plant is deafening. 

That all of this tremendous develop- 
ment is utilized in Rumford Falls tells its 











own story of the great industrial develop- 
ment, which as a contributor of income to 
the Maine Central Railway is second only 
to Portland, some months even standing 
first. 

In addition to the one hundred foot 
fall at the power house, there are two addi- 
tional water power developments at 
Rumford. The first is that on the 
middle canal used by the International 
Paper Company, which also has mills 
further down the river at Chisholm and 
Livermore. At Rumford it utilizes a 
fifty-foot fall and has one of the largest 
of its paper mills. 

The canal is continually choked with 
logs, which are rapidly converted into 
pulp and paper for the great metropolitan 
newspapers. 

At the lower canal, with a fall of thirty 
feet, is situated the plant of the Oxford 
Mills, which formerly had the contract 
for making all the post-cards for Uncle 
Sam, and which today turns out one 
hundred and fifty tons of super-calen- 
dered and book papers each day for mag- 
azines and periodicals. 

Another large industry in Rumford is 
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OXFORD PAPER MILLS, 


the Continental Paper Bag Company, 
which enjoys the distinction of being one 
of the largest paper bag concerns in the 
world, with a capacity of more than 
fifteen million paper bags each day. The 
addition of the paper bag company eight 
years ago was in keeping with Mr. Chis- 
holm’s plan to gather in Rumford those 
allied industries which would finish the 
product of the mills, and. also industries 
that would give employment to women 
and girls, so that three or four in each 
family could become wage-earners. 

The Fort Hill Chemical Company is 
the only electrolytic plant in Rumford. 
Here the strong electric current is used 
chiefly in making chloride of potash and 
kindred chemicals. This branch of indus- 
try is very large, as the:greater part of the 
power of Niagara is used in the electro- 
lytic business, now being rapidly developed. 
Large concerns like the United States 
Steel Company are installing electric 
furnaces, as the heat can be regulated 
much more easily. This represents a 
great. future for Rumford in all industries 
utilizing the modern electric farnace. 

- There are numerous smaller industries 





RUMFORD, MAINE 


in Rumford, such as saw mills, planing 
mills, grist mills, and printing offices, 
all taking advantage of the cheap elec- 
trical power. 

Maple, birch, beech and ash may also 
be had abundantly by hardwood fac- 
tories locating at Rumford. 

So much for industrial Rumford; but 
civic Rumford is, if possible, still more 
interesting. Mr. Chisholm’s plans for 
the new community included a residential 
section for employes, something entirely 
different from the stereotyped “‘company 
house” idea. Contending that he could 
not.make good paper without good men, 
and that good men could not be had with- 
out good homes, he reserved a beautiful 
tract of land and laid out an artistic spot, 
which he called ‘Strathglass Park, after 
his old home county in Scotland. This 
work, which involved the construction 
of fifty-one houses at an expense of $350,- 
000, was carried out personally by Mr. 
ChiSholm. He was determined that the 
employes of the Rumford Mills should 
have the comforts of well-built brick 
houses of six, seven and eight rooms, 
with hardwood floors and hot and cold 
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water at rentals within their reach—$17 
to $18 per month. 

The labor situation in Rumford is well 
balanced. During the panics of 1893 and 
1907 every mill in Rumford was kept 
running. The completion of the Me- 
chanics Institute last year has given to 
Rumford a unique city club, which any- 
one may join for five dollars per year. 
This, in common with other plans for the 
welfare of Rumford people, was the result 
of Mr. Chisholm’s interest in the com- 
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a handsome marble bust of the late Mr. 
Chisholm, sculptured by Peter Piai. 
The walls and ceiling of this room are 
handsomely decorated with the names 
of the sixteen most prominent men of 
mechanical science, each the leader in his 
field, worked into the frieze. The Insti- 
tute is run after the manner of a fully- 
equipped, up-to-date Y. M. C. A., with 
the religious phase omitted. No one can 
doubt that the club works a permanent 
influence for good in the community. 








STRATHGLASS PARK, RUMFORD, MAINE 


munity. Through his influence the mills 
underwrote $50,000 in bonds with which 
the building was constructed. . Another 
$25,000 was spent in fitting up handsome 
reception and lounging rooms, class rooms, 
lecture hall, card and game room, billiards, 
bowling alleys and gymnasium, with 
lockers and shower baths, all run on a 
basis of actual cost. ; 

The membership the first year numbered 
nearly nine hundred and included a ladies 
auxiliary and a department for boys and 
girls over fourteen years of age. 

In the center of the lounging room is 


With a well-equipped public library, 
seven churches, and good’schools, the civic 
life of the community is healthful and in- 
spiring. A Board of Trade and Business 
Men’s Club are interested in the further 
development of the town in the matter 
of diversified industries. 

Rumford is the largest town and the 
center of trade for a radius of twenty-five 
miles or more, and has spent more than 
$60,000 on macadam roads, some extend- 
ing seven miles out. Another $15,000 will 
be spent this year on new roads and repair 
work. 
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Rumford Falls is one of the liveliest 
towns in Maine. Everything seems active 
and busy. It is essentially a city of young 
men, for it hasn’t been settled long enough 
for anyone to get very old. With its 
$100,000, $75,000 and $50,000 buildings, 
Rumford Falls has a metropolitan aspect, 
and the spirit of hustle is unflagging. As 
the greatest water power center in New 
England, it will share generously in the 
new era of industrial development in 
Maine. 

* * * 
} eeerOn, the second largest city in 
Maine, is a typical New England 
metropolis. Just why it was named 
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Nature’s handiwork, imperishable as time 
itself, connecting the old with the new. 

Originally the fifty-foot fall in the river 
at Lewiston was divided into two heads of 
twenty-two and twenty-eight feet respec- 
tively, because at the time it was thought 
that a fifty-foot fall would be too much 
for a single development of power. Since 
that time, however, the entire fall.faifty 
feet has been successfully itilized; and ‘but 
for the expense involved in making the 
change, the whole system would probably 
be reconstructed, so as to give the full 
fifty-foot head to all the power developed 
in the city, as the most economical devel- 
opment of water power. 
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Lewiston nobody seems to know. The 
first settler in the region was a Massa- 
chusetts pioneer named Paul Hildreth, 
who settled at the falls in 1770, and in the 
wilderness the city grew about him. Brick 
sidewalks, shaded by giant elms, today 
guide the footsteps of the visitor through 
thoroughfares where the whir of the 
spindles lends the hum of industry so 
distinctive of New England manufacturing 
towns. Great factories are flanked by 


deep, swift, eddying waters of the canals, 


which seem to swirl in hesitation, then 
plunge down over the water-wheels into 
the bed of the river below. Although the 
romantic falls of Lewiston have been 
somewhat denuded of their beauty by 
this demand for water to serve the great 
industries, yet Profile Rock still stands 
in its center, a wonderful stone visage of 


THE PONTOOCOOK DAM, WHERE THE FLOW OF THE ANDROSCOGGIN IS REGULATED 








Lewiston is the great cotton manufac- 
turing center of Maine. The approximate 
value of her cotton goods, the principal 
product of Lewiston mills, is about seven 
million.dollars per year, and there are more 
than four hundred thousand spindles in 
daily operation. 

The low tax rate is a strong inducement 
to those contemplating the establishment 
of new industries. Machine shops at one 
time constituted a very successful business 
in Lewiston, and with the growth of manu- 
facturing in cotton, shoes, and woolen 
mills in the vicinity would seem to offer a 
special opportunity for the re-establishment 
of a machine shop at the present time. 

The physical growth of Lewiston is in 
evidence on every hand.* More than a 
hundred new homes have been erected dur- 
ing the past year. A new factory occupying 
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LEWISTON FALLS, LEWISTON, MAINE 


four acres is being added to the Bates 
Mill, and on Bates Street a new shirt 
factory employing five hundred hands is 
being erected. The railroad facilities are 
extremely satisfactory, and then, of course, 
there is the hope, the possibility, that 
some.day Lewiston will become a seaport. 
The Androscoggin River is navigable to 
Brunswick, twenty miles below Lewiston, 
and the building of four locks would 


bring barges into the city. This praise- 
worthy conception of Mr. N. W. Farrell, 
a prominent citizen of Lewiston thirty 
years ago, is a dream that may some day 
be consummated. 

The mill-hand population of the vicinity 
is divided among all nationalities with 
perhaps a majority of French-Canadians. 
Good wages are paid, and there is an 
absence of labor troubles and strikes. 








LISBON STREET, LOOKING FROM MAIN STREET, LEWISTON, MAINE 
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The public schools of Lewiston are 
among the best in the state. The number 
of pupils include 2,600 in the public schools 
and 2,400 in the parochial schools. A cer- 
tificate from the Lewiston high school 
will admit to any New England college. 
In the Lewiston schools there are six 
special supervisors, one each for manual 
training, cooking, sewing, music and pen- 
manship. The night school, enrolling 
517 pupils and requiring twenty teachers, 
was the first night school established in 
the state, and was founded in 1884. 
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and operated by the city. The Libbey 
and Dingley Dam at Deer Rips, two miles 
above the city, is a fine example of concrete 
work, 1,018 feet long and capable of de- 
veloping twelve thousand hydro-electric 
horse power. 

Mr. W. S. Libbey, head of the Libbey- 
Dingley Company, has played an impor- 
tant part in the development of Lewiston, 
A telegraph operator for the first seven- 
teen years of his residence in the city, his 
career has exemplified the success that 
comes as a reward to industry and merit. | 











VIEW OF THE MAINE STATE FAIR, LEWISTON, MAINE 


Lewiston is also the home of Bates 
College, which was founded in 1856 under 
the name of the Maine State Seminary, 
but which was later changed to Bates 
College in consideration of a $200,000 
contribution. Bates College has a beauti- 
ful campus of fifty acres and many fine 
buildings. The Maine State Agricultural 
Society owns thirty-five acres, for its 
fair grounds at Lewiston has one of the 
best half-mile race tracks in the country. 
This year marks the fifty-first annual 
Maine State fair, which attracts many 
people from all parts of the state, as well 
as New England. 

The municipal electric lights and water- 
works in the city of Lewiston are owned 


The first telephone line in Lewiston was 
installed by him, in its early days, when 
everybody considered it an honor to have 
the wire attached to their chimney. 
Subsequently, with Mr. H. M. Dingley, 
Mr. Libbey bought out a small woolen mill, 
and later the Lincoln cotton mills were 
purchased, which turned his attention to 
the question of water power. At the time 
when Libbey & Dingley Co. bought the 
privilege to put in the dam at Deer Rips 
there were less than twenty motors in the 
two cities of Auburn and Lewiston, and 
there was no opportunity for industrial 
growth so far as electric power was con- 
cerned. Today, in addition to railway 
motors (for Lewiston is the center of a great 








AT A BUSY TRANSFER STATION OF THE L. A. & W. RAILWAY, LEWISTON 
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trolley system) there are five hundred 
motors, furnishing power for the various 
shoe factories and mills. Not only did 
Mr. Libbey assist in the industrial growth 
by furnishing adequate, cheap power, 
but he purchased and consolidated two 
rival lighting companies and readjusting 
the rates on a fair basis reduced the kil- 
owatt charge nearly half, from fifteen 
cents to eight cents, thereby giving a 
practical demonstration of what a so- 
called monopoly can do in serving the 
people, as each reduction has been made 
voluntarily, because “it was the square 
thing to do.” 

The present demand for power from the 
Libbey and Dingley dam does not exceed 
five thousand horse power, and in order to 
use some of the surplus power Libbey 
& Dingley Co. are now building, as an 
independent undertaking, one of the 
finest electric interurban railways in the 

‘country. It is known as the Portland- 
Lewiston Interurban, and connects the 
cities of Lewiston and Auburn with Port- 
land, thirty-five miles away.. The construc- 
tion work has been carried-out with the idea 
of securing high speed and with the ex- 
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ONE. OF THE ELECTRIC ENGINES 
Used on construction work on the new Portland- 
Lewiston railway 


ception of one half mile is over a private 
right of way. Deep cuts and fills some 
thirty-five feet high, together with con- 
crete and iron bridges, give a level track, 
on which the running time between the 
two cities will be only five miles per hour 
less than the Merchants Limited from 
Boston to New York. 

The cars, which will start running in 
the late fall or early spring, will be of the 
latest equipment, furnished in mahogany 











ONE OF THE BIG FILLS ON THE PORTLAND-LEWISTON RAILWAY 





























BATES MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LEWISTON, MAINE 
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with holly and ebony trimming. The 
upholstering will be heavy plush, the 
smoking compartment leather, with plate 
glass windows and leaded glass decora- 
tions. Each car seats fifty-two persons, 
is equipped with a four hundred horse 
power motor capable of developing sixty- 
five miles per hour. When this road is 
completed it will link closer than ever the 
city of Portland with the great industrial 
center of Maine. 
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only by the width of the river, both have 
a mutual interest in the development and 
prosperity of the community. 

The first store in Auburn, county seat 
of Androscoggin County, was a small 
wooden building which had been moved 
across the ice from Lewiston in 1822. 
Dating from this early time the business 
life of the city has been separate from 
that of Lewiston, although many Lewiston 
business men have their homes in Auburn. 











THE LIBBEY-DINGLEY DAM AT DEER RIPS, TWO MILES ABOVE LEWISTON 


A fine example of concrete work in modern dam construction. 


It is ten hundred and eighteen feet long and 


capable of developing twelve thousand horse power 


NEXT to cotton, the greatest industry 
of the lower Androscoggin Valley is the 
manufacture of shoes. The city of Auburn, 
just across the river from Lewiston and a 
very important point in this great indus- 
trial center, is the great shoe manufactory 
of Maine, and dates its prominence in this 
industry to the days before the Civil 
War. 

Altogether, the cities of Auburn and 
Lewiston promise to make one of the most 
thickly populated centers in Maine, as 
their combined population is already near- 
ing the fifty thousand mark. Each city 
extends along its respective bank of the 
Androscoggin River for a distance of 
eleven or twelve miles and being separated 


During the Civil War the town sent four 
hundred and thirty-four volunteers to 
the front, and a handsome soldiers’ monu- 
ment stands in the public square in 
commemoration of their heroism and valor. 
But it is the shoe history of Auburn 
around which the romance of the city 
clings. In the early pioneer days when 
big boots were found able assistants 
in the work of clearing the forests, the 
Auburn factor system was in its prime. 
Before the introduction of machinery 
the shoe manufacturers of the vicinity 
gave out a great deal of their work to 
families in the villages and on the farms, 
especially in the colder months of the 
year. Most of the uppers of prunella 
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or cloth shoes and carpet slippers were 
done by the women, but the leather work 
and bottoming was done by the men, who 
worked in small outbuildings warmed by 
stoves and furnished with the old-fashioned 
cobbler’s bench, with its array of shoe- 
pegs, sparables, shoemakers’ wax, heel- 
ball, blacking pot and bristles, shoe 
thread, awls, knives, lapstone, hammer, 
strap and lasts. 

Generally these buildings were small, 
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conversation, and they felt perfectly 
independent of foreman or manufac- 
turer so long as their work was good, 
and they were up to time on deliveries. 

Their work was good, honest work, 
too, whether “pegged” of “sewed” and 
the boys were each set to work splitting. 
out and sharpening shoe-pegs, twisting 
and waxing threads, and doing such of 
the “chores” at house and barn as were 
not beyond their strength. 








ONE OF AUBURN’S LARGE SHOE FACTORIES, WHOSE PRODUCT IS SOLD DIRECT TO THE 
TRADE THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


holding from four to. six benches, and 
they naturally became a favorite resort 
for the boys and old men who from time 
to time came in to tell and hear the gossip 
of the neighborhood. Many a sharp 
political or polemical argument was fought 
out, many a good story told and racy 
scandal recited “between meals,” for 
everyone started in with a good breakfast 
and lost no time when the dinner-horn 
called them home at noon or to a hearty 
supper at the early sundown. 

The old Franklin or “airtight” stove 
kept their little shops warm and dry; 
they smoked or ‘“‘chawed’’ between the 
intermittent exchange of argument and 


The women for the most part did 
their share of the work at home, calling 
in when necessary their neighbors’ daugh- 
ters, who chatted merrily you may be 
sure over labors that eked out the family 
resources or gave them a little money for 
dress, education or travel. 

But that feature of shoe manufacture 
has gone by, and only here and there 
may be seen the tiny shops and the rot- 
ting cuttings of leather, and bits of wood 
and iron that tell of a phase of industry 
as extinct as the dodo. 

In 1850, however, the primitive methods 
of shoe manufacture gave way to the 
approach of labor-saving machines, the de- 
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THE MODERN SHOE FACTORY OF CUSHMAN-HOLLIS COMPANY AT AUBURN 
Seven giant saw-tooths furnish the coveted north light 


velopment of Lewiston Falls, and the 
use of water power in operating machin- 
ery caused a substantial growth, and the 
population of Auburn doubled in the 
ten years from 1860 to 1870. The town 
also began to take its place in the front 
rank as a shoe manufacturing centre. 
Factories were built, and many of the 
innovations in the shoe business were the 
result of Auburn ingenuity. It was a 
Turner shoemaker who invented the 
famous copper-toed boot of thirty years 
ago. “The first canvas shoes, ‘which 
today are a necessary addition to the 
summer footwear, were made in Auburn 
and are being shipped to nearly every 
country on the globe. 

The large and well-known shoe manu- 
facturers of Auburn are the Cushman- 
Hollis Company, Dingley-Foss Shoe Com- 


pany, Wise & Cooper, Foss, Packard & 
Co., Lunn & Sweet, Field Bros. & Gross, 
Howard Briggs & Pray, and Ashe, Noyes 
& Small. Together their combined output 
is more than thirty thousand pairs of 
shoes per day, and each year sees extensive 
additions to the factories. 

The Auburn Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation is an organization of the several 
factories to work jointly on propositions 
beneficial to the shoe workman, and they 
maintain a special employment station. 

As a residential center Auburn has 
many advantages. The skilled labor in 
the shoe factories brings nearly fifty per 
cent higher wages than cotton mills, and 
with well-paid, contented people in its 
factories Auburn offers great opportuni- 
ties as a home city and as a prosperous 
industrial center. 
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Up the Kennebec 








HE historic Kennebec River, whose 
Fr coyrse Benedict Arnold followed in 

his famous expedition through the 
wilderness to Quebec, is closely linked 
to the early history of Maine. It is not 
generally known, except to the students 
of history, that Pemaquid, the landing 
place of the Popham Colony, divides with 
Jamestown the honor of being the first 
settlement of America. It was in 1607-8, 
that ships containing a hundred souls 
sailed up the Kennebec, and selecting 
a suitable spot, prayed, dug wells and 
built huts according to the custom of the 
times. Although it proved a fruitless 
undertaking and the survivors returned 
after a year’s struggle, totally discouraged, 
Sir Ferdinando Gorges made a second 
effort to establish a great city at the 
junction of the Kennebec and Andros- 
coggin rivers in 1621. This attempt also 
failed, and the Maine coast and rivers 
were left in all their virgin beauty, to be 
rediscovered by the pioneer settlers of 
Massachusetts a hundred and fifty years 
later. 

Extending from the famous Moosehead 
Lake—named from its similarity to the 
head of the moose, so plentiful in this 
region—through Central Maine to the 
sea at Bath, the Kennebec River has long 
been a chief artery of travel and commerce 
within the state. Along its broad course, 
a fertile valley, with background of hill 
and pine, are to be seen the traditional 
“white houses with the green blinds” of 
the prosperous Maine farmer, who followed 
close on the heels of the lumberman who 
did the pioneer work in developing this 
beautiful state. 

But although the lumberman is being 
gradually replaced, his work accomplished, 
lumbering is still a chief industry on the 
Kerinebec, and the log drive at certain 
seasons of the year is a familiar sight. At 
Skowhegan, one of the conspicuous lum- 
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bering points of Maine, more than 140,- 
000,000 feet of lumber have been driven 
during the current season, which is very 
near the figures achieved in the old days 
when log driving was the principal busi- 
ness of all the settlements along the 
river. 

The future of the Kennebec River lies, 
however, in its enormous latent wealth 
of hydro-electric energy, rather than in its 
ability to bear on its bosom the forest 
wealth of the Pine Tree State.- Rich in 
tributaries, numbering more than one 
thousand rivers and streams in the sys- 
tem, the area drained by the Kennebec 
reaches the enormous total of 6,330 square 
miles, lying wholly within the state. The 
average fall is nine feet to the mile in 
the regions suitable for water power 
development, and as early as 1882 the 
government called attention to the won- 
derful opportunity for the development of 
water power along its course. 

The total horse-power of the Kennebec 
system is given as even greater than its 
sister stream, the Androscoggin, but as 
yet only about 65,000 horse power has 
been developed.» The future possibilities 
and power resources of the heart of Maine 
seem well-nigh unlimited. 

About twelve years ago Central Maine, 


“in the region of ‘the Kennebec, was cov- 


ered with twelve or fifteen little power 
companies, each doing its own work, some 
struggling with difficulties of overload, and 
others with an excess of unutilized power. 
Pittsfield, for example, had built a power 
plant larger than needed, and Fairfield, 
on the other hand, was trying to supply 
more power than it could make, while 
Augusta was still depending on steam. 
It was this unsatisfactory condition of 
power development up the Kennebec that 
retarded its industrial growth, and it 
would have been practically impossible 
ten years ago for.a proposed customer to 
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THE AUXILIARY STEAM PLANT OF THE CENTRAL MAINE POWER COMPANY 


obtain one hundred additional electrical 
horse power without great disturbance to 
power conditions. 

The organization of the Central Maine 
Power Company, by Mr. Harvey D. 
Eaton and Mr. Walter S. Wyman, of 
Waterville, has opened up the Kennebec 
to wonderful possibilities as an industrial 
center for concerns using the raw pro- 
ducts of Maine. Their plans consolidated 
all the power plants of Central Maine, 
linking together an abundance of hydro- 
electric power. Most of the capital neces- 
sary for the enterprise was raised in 
the Kennebec Valley, and the big power 
company which means so much to the 
future development of all the cities in 
the section is largely owned by residents. 
From Waterville two hundred miles of 
33,000 volt wires radiate in every direc- 
tion, leading southward to Augusta, 
Gardner, Richmond and Rockland; north- 
eastward to Pittsfield, Dexter and Guil- 
ford, where it joins the Greenville develop- 
ment, and northwestward to Skowhegan 
and Oakland. There is a total of 9,000 
electric horse power used in this section at 
the present time, with an available 50,000 
horse power still undeveloped and waiting 


to be harnessed at the demand of industry. 
While the tributary lakes to the Kennebec 
assure a most generous supply of water 
at all times, yet the building of a large 
auxiliary steam power plant at Farming- 
dale, Maine, is for the purpose of helping 
out any possible shortage of power should 
it occur, as well as to enable the company 
to maintain a uniform output of power 
throughout the year. 

Augusta, the capital city of Maine since 
1831, and the shire town of Kennebec 
County, has numbered among its citizens 
many men prominent in national affairs. 
The outcome of political affairs and doings 
in the State of Maine seems to have a 
tremendous influence on the rest of the na- 
tion, and Augusta, as the seat of its govern- 
ment, looms large as a political center. 
Seven governors of the state have been 
selected from Augusta or vicinity, and two 
of them, Joseph Williams and Samuel 
Cony, lived side by side as neighbors. 
Here is also the old Blaine mansion, where 
lived James G. Blaine, the famous Plumed 
Knight, of Maine. 

As a publishing center Augusta has 
long been conspicuous. The Vickery & 
Hill and the W. H. Gannet publications 
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THE OLD BLAINE MANSION AT AUGUSTA 


are known in almost every farmer’s home 
in the land. Frank Munsey of periodical 
fame was a telegraph operator in Augusta 
when he saw the opportunity which 
resulted in his launching his bark with 
great success in the publishing field. 

As a publication center the Augusta 
post-office, which occupies one of the finest 
Federal buildings in the state, costing 
$400,000, stood second at one time in 
amount of second-class mail matter 
handled. It is the home of the so-called 
mail order publication. 

Industrially the city is growing satis- 





VICKERY & HILL PUBLISHING PLANT, AUGUSTA 


factorily. Its important industries in 
addition to the publishing business in- 
clude the cotton mill of the Edwards 
Manufacturing Company, the Cushnoc 
Paper Company, the Eaton Shoe factory, 
and the Augusta Lumber Company, which 
are among the largest industries of Au- 
gusta, together employing nearly two 
thousand people. 

The magnificent trolley connections 
with outlying country gives Augusta great 
advantages as a trading center, and its 
mercantile life has helped it:to become 
one of the largest banking centers in the 
state, with total deposits of 
ten and one half. million, or 
$892 per capita. 

a ca %* 

At the junction of the 
two great systems of the 
Maine Central Railroad is 
Waterville, which celebrated 
its centennial in 1902. For 
years it was the center of a 
busy lumbering and farming 
community. Like other in- 
dustrial centers of Maine, 
the rise of cheap water power 
has brought many thriving 
industries with ample room 
for more. Among these are 
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HOLLINGSWORTH [AND WHITNEY COMPANY PAPER MILLS AT WINSLOW, MAINE 


the Lockwood Cotton Mills, which employ 
twelve hundred operators; the Maine 
Central Railway shops; the pulp and 
paper mill, making one hundred and 
twenty-five tons of manila paper per 
day; worsted mills; the Keyes Fiber 
Company,. who manufacture one million 
paper pie plates per day; a shirt factory, 
and a factory for making canvas canoes. 

At Oakland, formerly called West 
Waterville, is a new toothpick factory to 
be erected by the Forster Manufacturing 
Company, and it will be the largest in 
the world. New machinery and new 
methods will enable them to use so 
much of the white birch stock as to 
leave little or no refuse to generate 
steam. For this reason the factory will 
use the hydro-electric power of the section. 

West Waterville axes and scythes are 
known the world over. In the busy, early 
lumbering ‘days of Maine, every woods- 
man carried a Dunn Edge Tool Company’s 
axe. It is one of the old concerns in 
Waterville and is still thriving. The 


Waterville Iron Works, specializing in the 
manufacture of a patented “barker’’ for 
pulp mills, and also the Lombard log 
hauler, is a prominent industry of the city. 

Waterville is the seat of Colby College, 


a co-educational institution, and the 
Coburn Classical Institute, the buildings of 
which were erected as a memorial by the 
war governor of Maine, Governor Coburn 
of Skowhegan. Ben Butler, soldier, lawyer 
and politician, was one of the graduates 
of Colby College. 

The increase of population of Water- 
ville is greater than any other city in 
Maine, in the last decade. There is 
urgent need of ,apartment houses to 
take care of newcomers brought by the 
growth and industrial development. 

Among the new projects advocated is 
a storage warehouse to house the products 
of the farms close by. 

The farm land is now being scientifi- 
cally cultivated and is as fine as any in 
the State. With proper facilities for 
taking care of its fruit, vegetables and 
grain, it could be made an important 
factor in the prosperity of Waterville. 

* * * 


The recent revival of interest in New 
England farming has been very largely due 
to the wonderful results secured in various 
sections of Maine along special lines of 
production; and although the Aroostook 
potato farms have rightfully occupied the 
center of the stage under the limelight of 
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publicity, it is also true that in every 
county of the state farmers are demon- 
strating that young men and investors 
need not “go West” or emigrate to Canada 
to make money, secure good homes, and 
enjoy the benefit of large results and the 
best markets in the world. 

In the valley of the Kennebec there is 
found a variety of soils, suitable to the 
successful growth and production of 
everything that is readily salable in local 
and New England markets. Maine apples 
have always been famous for beauty and 
flavor and are again beirig cultivated with 
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Kennebec counties, or that prices have 
steadily increased for some years past. 
While it is not considered the best of 
policies to exhaust the soil by wholesale 
removal of the principal soil values, it 
may be and is made up in certain sec- 
tions by the use of proper fertilizers, and 
large returns have been realized. 

A record of $13,000, or nearly $600 per 
acre, realized on twenty-two acres of 
cabbages, and very large earnings from 
turnips and other vegetables, especially 
rhubarb, asparagus and celery, all of: 
which are seldom in over-supply, or cheap 
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the care and science that makes a good 
apple orchard a sure and profitable 
investment. 

The growth of healthy wood and ample 
rootage in the new orchards, planted 
within the past five years, and the splendid 
yields of certain old orchards, which have 
been renovated and fertilized after years 
of neglect, ensure a revival and increase 
of apple culture along the Kennebec which 
should within the next five years rival 
in practical returns the best results of 
fruit culture in any state. 

It is almost needless to say that growing 
hay for sale has long been a material 
source of revenue with the farmers of the 
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in the city markets, strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries and gooseberries have 
all returned handsome profits to Kennebec 
cultivators; and all the more that they 
come into the market later and in much 
better condition than the same fruit from 
more southern states. 

Sweet corn, peas, Lima and red kidney 
beans have long secured for the Maine 
canneries a first-class reputation, and a 
large income has generally rewarded the 
farmers who cater to this important in- 
dustry. 

The rapid rise in price of milk, cream, 
cheese and butter in the cities and big 
towns of New England has multiplied 
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grade Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Ayrshires and Holsteins in the 
limited but valuable herds of 
the Kennebec breeders and 
dairy farmers, and the juicy 
pasture grasses and heavy hay- 
yields of Kennebec have stead- 
ily increased the character and 
yield of butter from well-chosen 
stock. Three hundred and even 
three hundred and fifty pounds 
of butter per annum from each 
cow of a choice herd has been 
the limit set by many dairy 
farmers in this section, and the 
area needed to supply food for 


a single cow is being steadily . 


reduced by constant improve- 
ment in the care and fertilizing 
of the land and in the substitu- 
tion of new foods and methods 
of feeding. It may be said, 
in passing, however, that a 
single creamery association in 
Maine has never been able to 
get all the cream that it could 
use to advantage, although for 
some years past its payments 
to the farmers have averaged 
about $1,000,000 per annum. ~ 

The increased attention to 
growing the splendid and sweet 
flint corn of New England has 
largely increased both the area 
and the yield of this very su- 
perior species of maize, which 
alone gives the sweetness, flavor 
and nutritive strength which 
have given certain corn foods 
their popularity and usefulness. 
That such corn can be grown 
in the Kennebec Valley at a 
cost of from twenty-five to for- 
ty cents per bushel and yield- 
ing one hundred bushels to the 
acre, has been again and again 
demonstrated. 

The average yield of green 
sweet corn per acre was re- 
ported by some factories at 
3,200 pounds of cut corn, for 
which the farmer was paid two 
and one-quarter cents per 
pound,‘or $72 per acre, while 
some of the most successful 
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RESIDENCES ALONG MAIN STREET, WATERVILLE 


growers produced from five thousand to six 
thousand pounds, or from $104.50 to $135 
per acre, besides cobs, husks, stalks and 
immature corn, for green feed or ensilage. 

The poultry interests of this section 
are large and increasing, and much of the 
land is especially adapted to the different 
kinds of fowl. Turkeys and hens do well 
on the dryer and rockier parts of a farm, 
while the returns from the goose pasture 
or protected marsh raising ‘‘green geese”’ 
and feathers are doubtless the surest and 
most profitable. Choice ducks, now 


largely raised in enclosed pastures with 
only just water enough for drinking and 
bathing purposes, are always in demand 
at good prices, and are seldom or never 
in over-supply in the city markets. 

The revival of sheep-raising and hay- 
raising in the western method, by which 
pasturage, plenty of good water and wild 
herbage with a certain amount of fodder 
corn or other vegetable food is relied 
upon to make bone and muscle prepara- 
tory to the use of grain, is already giving 
results. 
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The Portal of Maine 








HE metropolis of the State of Maine 
T is Portland, lying at the head of Casco 
Bay. Its deep and well-sheltered har- 
bor has made Portland an important ship- 
ping point. At the very gateway of Maine, 
it is also the terminus of three important 
railway systems. The Boston & Maine 
connects directly with Boston and the 
West; the Maine Central covers the 
state with a network of tracks extending 
east to the Canadian provinces; and the 
Grand Trunk taps the far Canadian west, 
bringing the grain to the great elevators 
at Portland. 

Portland has not overlooked her natural 
advantages as a vacation and tourist point. 
Situated on one of the most attractive 
bays on the entire two thousand miles 
of Maine coast, it has extensively adver- 
tised its pleasure and health-giving sur- 
roundings. Many visitors enter Portland 
by way of the sea from New York, using 
the admirable service of the Eastern 
Steamship Company. Only a few hours’ 
ride from the White Mountains, and the 
same distance from the famous hunting 
and fishing grounds of the: Maine woods, 
Portland is a convenient starting point 
for Maine tourists. 

In the older part of the city is still stand- 
ing the home of the poet Longfellow, now 
the property of the Maine Historical 
Society. The homes of General 
Neal Dow, the famous temper-_ § 
ance advocate, and of William | 
Pitt Fessenden, Secretary of 
the Treasury in Civil War days, 
and the birthplace of the late 
Speaker Thomas B. Reed, are 
spots visited by interested 
Portland tourists. 

Portland is more than a 
summer resort. Almost to her 
own surprise she has been 
growing steadily in industrial 
importance .as befitting the 
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largest city in the State of Maine. As the 
state increases in population and manufac- 
turing, so Portland develops. In the one 
branch of pulp mill machinery and marine 
engines, the Portland Company of that 
city has become one of the largest in the 
country. 

The Thos. Laughlin Company manu- 
factures all sorts of marine hardware, 
another of Portland’s chief industries. 
As an illustration of the diversity of the 
industries in Portland one may begin with 
the hat factory of the Ayer & Houston 
Company and end with fish canneries. 

Portland is the home of the famous 
Burnham & Morrill, the largest canners 
of lobsters in the world, also Scarborough 
Beach clam chowder, Paris sugar corn and 
fish flakes. The Portland Packing Company 
is another important concern engaged in 
the same business. A familiar advertiser 
to the readers of magazines is the E. T. 
Burrowes Company, manufacturers of rust- 
less screens, home billiard tables, folding 
card tables and cedar chests. This concern 
does a world-wide business and has done as 
much to carry the name of Portland into 
the channels of trade throughout the world.! 
Another large magazine advertiser in Port- 
land is A.S. Hinds, manufacturer of honey) 
and almond cream and other toilet special 
ties, known far and near. The Curtis 
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GRAIN ELEVATORS OF THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY 


factory of the Sen-Sen Chiclet Company is 
also a well-known business of Portland, 
adding greatly to her commerce and trade. 

In addition to these, there are numerous 
smaller concerns, all doing a thriving 
business. The great advan- 
tage of Portland as an indus- 
trial center has become more 
marked since the building of 
the Bonnie Eagle dam on the 
Saco River. The Cumberland 
County Power & Light Com- 
pany recently merged the in- 
terests of the Portland Elec- 
tric Company, the Portland 
Lighting & Power Company, 
and the Consolidated Electric 
Light & Power Company of 
Maine, with the result that 
all these systems have been 
put under one head, resulting in substantial 
economies and a more valuable service to 
the public. The merged company owns 
two water powers on the Saco, the one at 
Bonnie Eagle having a capacity of ten 
thousand horse power and that at West 
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Buxton a capacity of four 
thousand horse power. These 
two water powers are further 
reinforced by the addition of 
three thousand hydro-electric 
horse power at North Gor- 
ham, all being within twenty 
miles of the city of Portland. 
From these several points 
high tension wires carry the 
power to a new, modern, up- 
to-date fireproof transformer 
house on Soule Street, Port- 
land, where the voltage is re- 
duced and distributed throughout the city. 
The reserve power applicable for emergen- 
cies consists of a steam plant on Plum 
Street, with a capacity of three thousand 
horse power and a steam station on Forrest 
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Avenue, which was formerly used by the 
Portland Railway Company, having a 
capacity of six thousand horse power. 
Together these various plants show the 
Cumberland County Power and Light 
Company in possession of over twenty-six 
thousand horse power for use 
in the city of Portland and 
vicinity, with enough left to 
provide for any increase in the 
immediate future. 

The Cumberland County 
Power and Light Company 
also leased the Portland Rail- 
way for ninety-nine years, and 
is furnishing power to operate 
the fine system of trolleys. Be- 
sides operating under lease, the 
Portland Street Railway, the 
largest street railway in the 
State of Maine, it controls, 
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by virtue of ownership of practically 
all the capital stock, the Lewiston, Au- 
gusta and Waterville line, making a total 
of more than two hundred ‘and seventy 
miles, covering Portland and neighboring 
cities. These lines reach south to Saco, 
Biddeford and Old Orchard Beach, on 
the west to Gorham and South Wyndham 
and on the east to Yarmouth, Freeport, 
Brunswick and Bath, as.well as to Lew- 
iston, Auburn, Augusta, : Waterville and 
Winthrop. 

In the consolidation of the several 
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construction between Portland and Lew- 
iston. Material has advanced in cost in 
some instances thirty per cent, probably 
due to the increased cost of labor in the 
production of such material. The railway 
referred to proved to have an earning 
capacity of $19,000. Under individual 
management, maintaining its Board of 
Directors, treasurer, clerks, necessary car 
barn and electricians, the expenses aver- 
aged $15,000. The net earnings, there- 
fore, were $4,000. The cost of the railway 
having been $125,000, $6,250 was needed 
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WATER PIPES LEADING INTO THE BONNIE EAGLE POWER HOUSE 


properties under one management the aim 
was more efficiently and economically to 
serve the public. The cost of labor and 
material having advanced considerably 
within the last few years, it was somewhat 
of a problem for the railways and electric 
light properties to exist ‘without increasing 
the rates. 

In one instance where a railway, which 
now forms a part of the system, was built 
during 1903, costing $125,000 for nine 
miles of road, the cost of labor was seventy- 
five per cent less than the same kind of 
labor being employed today in railway 


to pay interest on the cost of the property. 
Many small railway companies have found 
the results in actual operation to be much 
different from the engineer’s estimates, 
and many ‘have passed through the same 
experience. No depreciation was pro- 
vided for in the case of the nine miles of 
railway, but it was well known that 
deterioration was taking place and that 
some fund would eventually have to be 
provided to renew the property. 

This property was acquired by the 
present management and made a part 
of this larger system. There was no need 
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of a separate organization, nor 
of a separate car barn. It was 
such a small railway that it 
could be operated as a part of 
the larger system by slight 
changes in the larger organi- 
zation, and as such it is now 
being operated at much less 
cost. 

Had there been no larger, 
organization nearby to take 
over this property, it may be 
fair to assume that the rails 
would have been removed, and 
such material as made up the property 
sold to recover as much as possible for the 
bond-holders. The material in cases of this 
kind is sometimes removed, depriving the 
public of railway facilities. In other words, 
it is said that railways and lighting plants, 


oe 


with a few exceptions, have been built 
in advance of the times. They stand as 
reorganized properties today on the basis 
of their earning capacity. The railways 
in Maine at this time as a whole are not 
earning interest on their actual cost or 
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transportation of farm produce, as well as 
people to the business centers. It would 
not be possible to extend railways if each 
extension had to maintain a separate power 
house and organization. 
Mr. Harry B. Ivers, general manager of 
* the Consolidated Electric System 
of Central Maine, has done much 
in arousing a get-together spirit 
in the counties served by his lines, 
and the growth of the state seems 
to be greatly assisted by the bene- 
fits that are derived from the con- 
solidation and extension of street 
railway properties in bringing the 
products of the farming commu- . 
nity into the city. The street 
railways are encouraging this 
-substantial growth in every way. 
A movement is now on foot to 
establish a produce exchange in 
Portland for the benefit of the adjacent 
farming community of Maine. A large 
$400,000 cold storage warehouse is being 
built, which will add greatly to the facili- 
ties for handling perishable produce of the 
farmer. 





replacement value; but while 
the original investors may have 
suffered some loss, the public 
still have the convenience of 
the electrical service. 

Owing to the more economi- 
cal operation of the public 
utilities under one manage- 
ment, it is possible to extend 
its lines farther into the sub- 
urbs. The lines are already 

‘reaching out into the country 
districts to the great benefit of 
the farming communities in the 
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BREAKWATER AND LIGHT, PORTLAND HARBOR 


The Maine Electrical Association, with 
headquarters in* Portland, comprises all 
the public service electric properties in 
Maine, including the telephone companies. 

Its object is to further the development 
of electricity. In carrying on 


Bay, dating four years earlier 
than the Pilgrims. The village 
of York nearby was the first 
city founded by the English in 
America. The site of the first 
court held in America near Win- 
ter Harbor is still preserved. 
The cities of Biddeford and 
Saco, occupying opposite sides 
of the Saco River at tide water, 
are famous the world over for 
the products of their factories. 
Here are located the famous 
Pepperell Mills, which were 
founded years ago, when their cotton 
sheetings were carried in sailing vessels 
to far-off China, and this is still animportant 
trade. For years the Pepperell drilling 
known as “Dragon’s Brand” has clothed 





its work on broad lines, it is ir 
doing an important work in 
attracting additional industries 
to the State of Maine. 

The association has quarter- 
ly meetings, at which commit- 
tees are appointed to carry out 
its undertakings. The Com- 
mittee on Maine Industries 
has already shown by its ef- 
forts that in the development 
of its own business, it is greatly 
assisting the several commu- 
nities covered by the Maine 


Electrical Association. 
* * * 


The historical associations of the State 
of Maine date back many years, and it 
is authoritatively stated that Winter 
Harbor, now known as Biddeford Pool, 
was the first settlement on Massachusetts 
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a large portion of the pajama country. 

The Laconia division of the Pepperell 
Mills is built on the site of an old Indian 
fort. The York Mills of Saco, the 
Saco-Pettee machine shops and the Gar- 
land Manufacturing Company, makers of 
loom harness and loom pick- 
ers for cotton mills are all 
of them important and grow- 
ing industries. 

The population of Bidde- 
ford and Saco numbers nearly 
thirty thousand, and is dis- 
tinctly cosmopolitan. Years 
ago Americans worked in the 
mills, and gradually stepped 
out for those of Irish nation- 
ality. These in turn have 
been followed by French 
Canadians, Greeks and Poles. 
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With the labor question solved by plenty 
of work and no strikes, Biddeford offers 
an excellent opportunity for the laboring 
man to get a start in the new land of 
promise, and many emigrants find their 
first employment in the mills here. 

A new brick factory has just been erected 
by the Biddeford Improvement Company 
and leased to a big shoe manufacturer. 
This is the first step in the work of obtain- 
ing diversified industries for Biddeford. 

The Webber Hospital Association of 
Biddeford has recently erected an abso- 
lutely fireproof building, with a modern 
equipped operating room. In raising 
$100,000 by popular subscription for this 
work, the residents of Saco across the 
river joined enthusiastically, and the 
hospital serves both cities. The Trull 
Homeopathic Hospital is a very successful 
private hospital in the city. 

In educational lines the Thornton 
Academy of Saco is one of the best co- 
educational institutions in the state, with 
an average enrollment of one hundred and 
seventy-five students. A new library and 
gymnasium has just been completed, and 
an old colonial mansion nearby has been 
turned into a new dormitory. 

* * * 

Biddeford and Saco are well connected 

with outlying districts by street car lines. 
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One line extends from Biddeford through 
Saco to Old Orchard, with fifteen minute 
service. Biddeford is also the terminal 
of the Altantic Shore Railway, a scenic 
electric road following the shore to Ports- 
mouth, touching Kennebunk, York and 
various smaller and less noted, though 
beautiful, beaches on the way. 

A steady industrial growth of the twin 
cities is assured. Plans are now sub- 
mitted for the largest cotton mill in the 
world, occupying more than a mile of water 
front, which is to be erected by the York 
Manufacturing Company in the near 
future. 

The public service corporations of 
Biddeford, the Biddeford and Saco Water 
Company and the York Light and Heat 
Company, are closely identified with the 
industrial advancement of the community. 
The water supply is taken from the Saco 
River, two and one-half miles above the 
city, and after being purified by a modern 
filtration plant, the water is pumped into a 
stone reservoir having a capacity of seven 
million gallons. In addition to this reser- 
voir there is a standpipe holding 1,600,000 
gallons, and the two afford Biddeford and 
Saco an ample supply of pure water which 
comes from the springs along the green 
valleys of the Saco River, reaching back 
into the White Mountains. 
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In Aroostook County 








HERE is something alluring about 
fe the ancient Abenaquis Indian name 
“Aroostook.” It is of itself a reminder 
of the primeval forest fastnesses through 
which Madockawando’s fearless warriors 
hunted and trapped on their way to the 
frontier forts of the French king, and 
where Baron de Castine retired when the 
Yankee rangers pressed too close upon him. 
No other portion of New England has seen 
a greater agricultural development in 
the last decade than Aroostook County, 
famous the world over for its wonderful 
potato farms. From the wooded wild 
lands of the Aroostook County are gath- 
ered crops valued at nearly twenty mil- 
lion dollars a year. 

You must look on the map before you 
can realize that it is just as far from 
Bangor to Aroostook County as it is 
from Bangor to Boston. All this great 
stretch of country, lying in its primeval 
richness, has witnessed a wonderful de- 
velopment since the days when potato 
culture was begun on a scientific basis. 

The Aroostook potato may not seem 


so romantic a “fruit” as a peach, apple. 


or pear, but it provides a 
more useful food, for few 
meals are deemed com- 
plete without the ever- 
present tuber. The 
ravages of the Colorado 
beetle in the past, and 
the repulsive task of 
picking potato bugs have 
never been known in 
Aroostook County. The 
culture of potatoes has 
been so reduced to a sci- 
ence, that after the land 
is prepared, a large crop 
is almost certainly as- 
sured. In Aroostook the 
history of the potato is 
known from A to Z. 





A MIGHTY HUNTER ON THE TRAIL 


The present development of Aroostook 
County followed close upon the con- 
struction of the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad, which has more mileage than 
any other one system except one in 
Maine, reaching from Stockton on the 
coast to the northwest border line, with 
a road-bed and equipment second to that 
of no other system in the country. 

* * * 

On every hand throughout Aroostook 
County are to be seen potato houses, in 
which millions of bushels are stored and 
shipped during the winter months. The 
potatoes are kept at a uniform and 
scientifically regulated temperature and 
shipped in cars, artificially heated, being 
usually packed in boxes containing about 
three bushels each. 

The moment one strikes the border 
of Aroostook County, potato talk reigns 
supreme. A record of three hundred 
bushels to the acre of potatoes on Aroos- 
took County farms is nothing unusual, 
and they are wonderful potatoes, too, 
running uniform in size. And the quality 
of the Aroostook County potatoes always 
commands for them a 
premium in the market. 

* * * 

To travel over this 
great area of wild. land 
and see the contrast be- 
tween the uncleared land 
and the great stretches 
of green potato fields is 
an inspiring sight, and 
supported by them, the 
towns of Aroostook 
County represent the 
energetic, thrifty and 
progressive spirit of the 
up-to-date Maine farm- 
‘ers, whose prosperity has 
enlarged and supported 
them. 
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The eastern part of the county is now 
veritably gridironed by the Bangor. and 
Aroostook Railroad. In early days it 
was held by one of the frontier forts, 
and it certainly meant everything to 
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GREAT STRETCHES OF GREEN 


those early pioneers pushing up from the 
coast to Houlton to be able to build 
their homes, feeling sure of protection 
and knowing that the great area of tim- 
ber and agricultural lands would some 
day witness a tremendous 





POTATO FIELDS 


AROOSTOOK COUNTY 


figures of the production of potatoes in 
every country in the world. He under- 
stands soil and seed and receives many 
letters from all parts of the country in 
reference to potato culture. He has well 
earned the title of ‘‘potato 
king” of that section. 
Houlton is the shire town 
of Aroostook County and is 
a city of comfortable homes 
with all modern conven- 
iences. The traveling men 
who stop here find “away 
up at Houlton” all the com- 
forts and pleasures of the 
metropolis. Hculton is the 
center of the large and pro- 
ductive farming area, and 
in the store of John Watson 
Company Mr. Martin, the 
live wire hustler, showed me 
how everything on earth 
was for sale there to meet 
the demands of Aroostook 
farmers. The substantial 
banking institutions show that the deposits 
of Aroostook County have increased nearly 
one million dollars in a year. Property has 
advanced rapidly in value, and the begin- 
ning has only been made with possibilities 





development. — 

Houlton, the county seat, ~ 
was one of the old settle- 
ments, but until the advent 
of the railroad and the de- 
velopment of the farms it 
was a very quiet though 
charming little town. It 
was once a great rendezvous 
for hunters and anglers, 
but the hunters have now 
given way to the farmers. 
Houlton is located on the 
very border of Aroostook 
County, which reaches 
down from almost the 
eastern border of Quebec 
to the western border of 
New Brunswick. 

In Houlton resides ‘E. T. Cleveland, 
known as the “world potato expert.” 
He has witnessed the development of the 
potato industry from the beginning in 
Aroostook, and can give you facts and 





HARVESTING THE FAMOUS AROOSTOOK POTATOES 





of developing the land in and around 
Houlton. 

There are splendid schoolhouses, Elks’ 
Hall, the Carey Library, and the Ricker 
Classical Institute, which has earned an 
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enviable reputation, and is a part of the 
Houlton high school system. 

The town owns its own electric lighting, 
water and sewerage plant and secured 
them without overstepping the debt 
limitation. Houlton has the only Catholic 
Academy in eastern Maine. On the rolling 
hills up the Aroostook River and around 
Houlton one sees large herds of cattle. 
On Meadowbrook Farm, owned by A. E. 


Mooers, is a large milk business on a farm . 


of four hundred acres of cleared land, with 
a fine herd of sixty Jersey cattle. Houlton 
has a number of manufacturing institu- 
tions, including a woolen mill, five lumber 
mills, four starch factories, a foundry, 
and machine shops and marble works. 

The new fair grounds, of which the 
Chamber of Commerce made a splendid 
success, show what this live organization 
is doing. The demonstration farm sup- 
ported by the Chamber of Commerce is 
operated under the direction of experts 
from the University of Maine, so that the 
most improved and latest things known in 
scientific farming are made an object 
lesson out of doors at the very boundaries 
of Aroostook farms. When one looks over 
the Houlton telephone book and finds more 
telephones per capita in use here than in 
any town of like population in Massachu- 
setts, he finds strong proof of the thrift 
and energy of the citizens of Houlton and 
Aroostook County. 

An interesting diagram showing the 
growth of Aroostook County was recently 
prepared by President Cram of the Bangor 
& Aroostook Railway. It shows a devel- 
opment that can scarcely be comprehended 
in mere figures. Compared with develop- 
ment in the West it is almost without a 
parallel. 

* * * 

Many of the French-Canadian farmers 
have come across the borders and are 
buying farms, and the Swedish settlers 
brought to this country by Minister 
Thomas have done much to initiate the 
agricultural development of the northern 
part of the county, where the towns of 
New Sweden and Stockhclm preserve 
memories of the old Norse fatherland. 

Going to the north on the Bangor & 
Aroostook railway you come to Fort 
Fairfield, one of the stirring and lively 
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towns on thé Aroostook River, which will 
probably be one of the most important 
points in the development of the water- 
power of the northern-section of Maine. 
The pioneer starch manufacture of 
Aroostook is located at Presque Isle, so 
named by the French voyagers. The 
starch makers from New Hampshire soon 
discovered this ample source of supply. 
and came over, and now the production 





CHART OF AROOSTOOK COUNTY 
Showing remarkable growth of population from 1830 to 
1910 and increase of wealth between 1860 and 1910 


of starch alone exceeds 12,000 tons annu- 
ally. This starch is used in the bleacheries 
and great cotton mills of New England. 

Here I met Hon. T. H. Phair, the “Starch 
King” ‘of Maine, who has a farm home 
that would be a credit to any of the older 
farming communities, for with automo- 
biles this Aroostook farmer gets over the 
road, and the ladies are not only experi- 
enced farmers’ wives, but. entertaining 
hostesses as well. 
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Such potatoes as do not come up to 
the Aroostook high standard of quality 
for shipping purposes are used for starch. 
It was a stirring scene to see the teams 





THE WHOLE COUNTRY 


gathered about the starch factories, bring- 
ing, in?wagons with underhung boxes be- 
tween the wheels, immense loads of small 
potatoes. Not only potatoes, but great 








Photo by Elion E. Clement, Milo, Maine 
STREAMS LIKE THIS ARE AWAITING 
DEVELOPMENT 


grain fields, and over on the rolling hills 
large herds of cattle and handsome farm 
houses indicate the wonderful prosperity 
and growth of this section, and at mid- 





IS DOTTED WITH LAKES 


summer one is strongly reminded of the 
cotton fields of the south when looking 
across the oceans of gently swaying white 
blossoms extending over acres and acres 
in every direction. 

At Presque Isle is located the new 
State Normal School, and a handsome 
new high school tells that the town is 
doing nobly in the promotion of educa- 
tion. It is in just such a place that 
everyone thoroughly enjoys life and the 
distribution of prosperity—no poor, no 
rich, but everyone owning his own home 
and getting his profits out of the soil as 
the land is developed. 

The town of Caribou, right at the bend 
of the river, is one of the most thriving 
centers in Aroostook County, and is so 
named because, as tradition has it, a 
caribou, after a long chase, dropped dead 
under the bluff where the town is located. 
‘Here I met some enthusiastic citizens 
who, to prove something of Caribou’s pros- 
perity, informed me that seventy-two au- 
tomobiles were sold in the town in one 
month this year. 

* * ca 

The nation’s northern boundary line is 
the St. John River. Here is the lively 
little city of Van Buren, and from here the 
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road runs along the river to Fort Kent 
and St. Francis. The Allegash branch of 
the Bangor & Aroostook, now proposed, 
will sweep from St. Francis, completing 
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twenty-four hours’ journey from Boston. 
Aroostook County enjoys ideal shipping 
facilities afforded by the Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad direct to tidewater. 








BACK FROM FISHING 


a circle of the county, developing a large 
section of new country in the western 
part of Aroostook County and on down to 
Piscataquis. The whole country is dotted 
with lakes, and a beautiful road leads up 
the old St. John’s Valley, while at old 
Fort Kent still remain the old block 
houses. Along this border stirring scenes 
were enacted during the French and 
Indian wars, for the Penobscot Indians or 
Tarratines had the reputation of being 
savage fighters. 

Those who have witnessed the develop- 
ment of the West are simply amazed to 
find here in the state of Maine 
such an area of undeveloped 
country, richer in possibilities 
than any other similar area in 
the United States, considering 
timber, water power and agri- 
cultural development. 

The Aroostook Mountains, off 
in the distance; occupy about 
the center of the State. Here 
the great forests, with their 
game and the lakes with their 
fishing offer such a veritable 
hunters’ paradise that it seems 
scarcely possible to realize that 
these attractions lie within 





The terminal docksof the Bangor & Aroos- 
took Railroad at Stockton and Searsport 
on Penobscot Bay cost over $1,800,000, and 
at least one of the wharves is the largest 
in the world, being 1600 feet long. 

The facilities afforded by this railroad 
have been the foundation of the wonder- 
ful development of Aroostook County, 
and the industrial growth along the line 
of the Bangor route has been something 
phenomenal. When Mr. F. W. Cram, 
president of the road, started in years 
ago, with his plans for great enterprises, 
he foresaw what has come to pass, and in 
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the prime of his activities has seen his 
dreams more than realized. 

At Millinocket the Great Northern 
Paper Company has built the largest pulp 
and paper mill in the world. Twelve years 
ago this spot was only a hunter’s and 
fisherman’s camp in the woods, but be- 
cause of its natural advantages it has 
become the chief center for the manufac- 
ture of news print. 

As in the case of many other develop- 
ments in the Maine woods, the fitness of 
the place and the pos- 
sibilities of the location > 
for the pulp and paper ~ 
industry came as a re- 
sult of a hunting and 
fishing trip. 

A large eight-machine 
mill was erected and 
Millinocket sprang up 
“a city in the woods” 
almost over night. The 
guiding hand of the 
Great Northern Paper 
Company directed the 
growth of the town dur- 
ing the first three years, 
and then the reins were 
turned over to the 
young city itself. 

The opening up of 
the northern woods to 
the march of industry 
has been of great bene- 
fit to the region. Each 
year more than sixty 
million feet of spruce 
is ground into pulp and 
made into paper for 
the great metropolitan 
papers. Another plant at East Millinocket, 
six miles down the river, turns out an addi- 
tional three hundred and twenty-five tons 
of white paper every twenty-four hours. 
Following the establishment of the industry 
at Millinocket, the water supplies on the 
river have been greatly improved in the 
building of dams and storage reservoirs. 

The Great Northern Hotel at Milli- 
nocket is under the management of the 
company, and is one of the best hotels in 
northern Maine. 

At Milo spools for thread are made of 
birch wood, which must be absolutely 
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dry before it ‘can be used for this pur- 
pose. Millions of spools are made in’ this 
city every year. At Milo Junction are 
located the Bangor and Aroostook§Rail- 
road repair shops, and these shops are 
noted far and near among railroad men 
for keeping the equipment tuned up and 
for having everything spick and span. 

The slate quarries at Brownsville enable 
even the farmers to enjoy the luxury of 
slate roofs for their barns and houses. 

Off in the distance is Mount Katahdin, 

. which is visited by 
many tourists, and 
which is the highest 
mountain in New Eng- 
land with the exception 
of Mount Washington. 

* * x 

A trip over Aroostook 
County with President 
F. W. Cram certainly 
makes one enthusiastic 
and convinces him that 
here is indeed the 
empire county of the 
United States. During 
this last year in par- 
ticular everybody has 
shared in a generous 
taste of Maine’s agri- 
cultural prosperity. 
There is always an air of 
cheerfulness. Whether 
in the cozy cheer of 
winter or in the glow 
of summer everybody 
seems happy, and with 
a prospective crop of 
eighteen million bushels 
of potatoes at existing 
prices, what more could one possibly wish 
for? 

The fertility of the soil is proved by 
the tremendous crops. There is no boom- 
ing or extravagant boosting in Aroostook. 
When Mr. Cram projected his railroad 
to the Northeast he only dreamed of the 
millions of bushels of potatoes that would 
come down over this line, going to all 
parts of the country. 

But potatoes are not the only product 
of importance in Aroostook.. The hay 
and grain crops demonstrate that it is 
not a country of a single harvest. During 
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the fall and winter the routine of life is 
varied by the influx of thousands of hunt- 
ers, and the picturesque towns that lie 
all along the road show by their rapid 
growth the general prosperity. Any 
man who has ever left Maine and now 
comes back to look upon its innumerable 
changes for the better realizes that all 
the growth of the past decade has not 
been in the West. Everywhere in the far 
eastern Pine Tree State he will find splen- 
did farmhouses, up-to-date agricultural 
implements, immense clearings and many 
manufacturing and business improvements. 

Aroostook wheat that produces a flour 
that is unsurpassed, often yielding thirty- 
five bushels to an acre, a yield that would 
make even the Canadian farmer express 
admiration, and the Aroostook hay with 
all the sweetness and richness of the 
northern growth have always been in 
great demand. 
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Aroostook’s lumber wealth stands even 
greater than its agricultural industry, and 
the opening of the Allegash branch of the 
railroad will make accessible large addi- 
tional areas of virgin timber lands. A vast 
amount of water power going to waste in 
this region will be opened to development. 
The Allegash extension, 147 miles long, 
sweeps from St. Francis on a wide arch to 
West Seboois and will be completed in the 
near future. 

The fifteen hundred. lakes of Maine 
present great possibilities and Aroostook 
is a net work of water powers all ready 
for development. With these advan- 
tages, Aroostook County affords to young 
men of today greater opportunities pro- 
portionately than have been afforded 
at any one point in the West. The lands 
are cheap and fertile, crops are .certain, 
and the market is near at hand. What 
more could be desired? 

















Beautiful Bar Harbor 








world over as the American seaside 
summer resort, where leaders in 
society and the distinguished mem- 

bers of the diplomatic corps have been 
most largely represented. The island of 
Mount Desert, famous in the early history 
of the coast and lately brilliantly eulogized 
by President-Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
University, is almost forgotten in the 
modern publicity of Bar Harbor, so pic- 
turesque by nature and so beautiful by 
art, that I always mentally applaud those 
prophets of future splendor who named 
the township Eden, for it is a veritable 
paradise during the hot summer months. 
Bar Harbor has a permanent population 
of four thousand active and energetic 
people, and is one of the cleanest and most 
attractive small cities in the country. 
From the rugged rocks of Frenchman’s 
Bay are splendid ocean views, and the 
Otter Cliffs, Thunder Caves, Great Head 
and other picturesque crags 
lend majesty to the more se- 
date beauty of quiet coves 
and sail-bleached havens. 
Many pleasant and _finely- 
graded drives belt*the shore 
line, or lead into the cool 
shadow of the forests, and a 
region of romantic cascades, 
purling brooks and beautiful 
little lakes. Here James G. 
Blaine and other distinguished 
statesmen, and several presi- 
dents, including President 
Taft, have found rest from 
the cares of state and the 
charms of a distinguished and 
accomplished society. Dr.S. Weir Mitchell, 
of Philadelphia, the emirient physician and 
novelist, has taken a great interest in the 
development of the beautiful foot-paths 
which lead to and through charming vistas 
unknown to the tourist who confines his 
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journeys to the drives. Among others the 
late Joseph Pulitzer of the New York World 
occupied a cottage here for many years. 

The Bar Harbor Swimming Club, the 
Athletic Field and Horse Show Clubs all 
contribute to make Bar Harbor attrac- 
tive, interesting and unique in its social 
features. 

Bar Harbor, among the hills of Mount 
Desert, has a valuation of more than six 
million dollars, the largest town in the 
state, and its buildings include the new 
United States Postoffice building, costing 
more than $60,000; the Jesup Memorial 
Library; the new high school, costing 
$100,000, and many costly and charming 
private residences. Plans have been per- 


fected by the Maine Central for building 
one of the finest hotels in the country. 
Mount Desert Island is eighteen miles 
long and sixteen miles wide and connected 
with the mainland by a bridge at Mount 
It has a coast line of 


Desert Narrows. 





more than sixty miles, and contains twelve 
lakes, one of them six miles long, and a 
mountain range which attains a height 
of more than fifteen hundred feet, which, 
rising abruptly out of the ‘sea, creates 
contrasts of sylvan beauty and massive 
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and rugged majesty of surpassing interest. 
Bar Harbor has been called “The Queen 
of Summer Resorts,” and whether for 
summer’s sojourn or a transient visit, 
the American tourist will never really 
have “seen America” until he has visited 
Maine’s queenliest summer islet. There 


BEAUTIFUL BAR HARBOR 


quarter of a million dollars have been ex- 
pended in giving the town a nearly perfect 
system of drainage. 

Mount Desert was named by Cham- 
plain “the island of desert mountains.” 
Sixty miles at sea the stately peaks of 
green mountains come into view. For 

many years automobiles have 








are numerous well-kept hotels at varying 
prices, and the charm of delightfully cool 
nights, freedom from mosquitoes, malaria 
and noise explains why millions of dollars 
have been invested in summer homes at 
Bar Harbor. 

The water supply is drawn by pipes 
from a mountain lake and is pronounced 
as pure and lively as that drawn from the 
average mineral spring. More than a 


been prohibited from landing 
on the island, but the uncon- 
querable motor car has won a 
victory this year, and there has 
been a veritable auto colony. 

The Bar Harbor “buck- 
board”’ of light wood has been 
famous the world over, and the 
Kebo Valley golf links will 
never be forgotten by the 
golfer who has had a game 
there. Here also the Mount 
Kebo Springs are located. No 
one knows just where this pe- 
culiar Indian name originated, 
but it is supposed to have been 
the Indian expression for Bar 
Harbor, “the string to the bow 
of the mountains.” Mount 
Kebo water is shipped to all 
parts of the country, and has 
been highly recommended by 
physicians as pure, palatable 
and potable in the highest 
degree. 

It was the good Quaker poet, 
John Greenleaf Whittier, who 
wrote two lines after a visit to 
the Island of Mount Desert: 








They seek for happier shores 
in vain 

Who leave the summer isles 
of Maine 


for Bar Harbor presents a com- 

bination of mountain, forest 

and inland lake scenery with 

the most rugged rock-bound 

coast and widespread ocean view that 

could be conceived, all within the one 

horizon and one vision. One historian, 

a native of Mount Desert, wrote an inter- 

esting article suggesting that the Island 

might have been discovered by Norsemen 

in the eleventh century, and gigantic bones 

of prehistoric men have given some sup- 
port to his contention. 

Thomas Jefferson and Lafayette inter- 














ested themselves in the claims of the 
granddaughter of Antoine de la Motte 
Cadillac, who in 1688 was granted this 
island by Louis XIV, and the General 
Court of Massachusetts in 1787 granted 
to them: “‘all such parts and parcels of the 
island of Mount Desert and the other 
islands and tracts of land particularly 
described in the grant of patent of Louis 
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XIV tosaid Monsieur de la Motte Cadillac.” 
On this nearly all the titles to real estate 
on the island are based. Madame Therese 
de Gregoire and her husband Bartholomew 
took up their abode at Hull’s Cove, a little 
settlement a few miles to the northward 
of Bar Harbor, where they lived until 
their death in 1810, and their resting place 
is marked by a simple cross. 
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on the trail of talent that dayl 














At the Famous Poland Spring 
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O where you will, up the African 
Nile, in remote parts of China, the 
tropical parts of South America, 

even to the famous spas of Europe, or at 
home from Florida to California—wherever 
the American traveler tourist goes, and 
that is pretty well all over the world—you 
find the green labelled bottles of Poland 


-water. The traveler carries it with him 


as a matter of health insurance and sips 
it as a luxury brought from the good old 
State of Maine. The green label of the 
Poland bottle is most as inspiring as the 
American flag to travelers abroad. 

When Hiram Ricker saw as in a vision 
the scene now realized on Poland Hill by 
his sons, his faith in the beneficent quality 
of the water from the now famous hillside 
spring included a faith in the development 
of the State of Maine as Nature’s grandest 
summer playground. His foresight was 
even broader, for he felt that these waters 
would prove of great benefit to many 
races and peoples. 

When he hurried over the hill to get a 
demijohn of Poland water for a passenger 
on a stage coach then stopping at the 
Ricker Tavern, he philosophically contem- 
plated the fifteen cents received as only 
the net proceeds of the first of the myriads 
of bottles of water yet to be sold. He was 
not discouraged and continued to tell 
the neighbcrs at the store what his boys 
would live to see in the town of Poland. 
There was a spiritualist medium at the 
house soon after, and in a trance she 
pointed directly to the eldest son, Edward 
Payson Ricker, saying ‘this son will yet 
realize the dreams.” 

Later the entire .business was turned 
over by the father to the son. Working in 
the fields early and late, the son had before 
him one great purpose—the development 
of Poland Spring. There were many hard 
battles to fight, battles that required un- 
daunted courage and perseverance. The 
mettle of a real Maine fighter was soon 


proven. The alliance of the elder brother 
with two younger brothers, Mr. Alvan B. 
and Hiram W. Ricker, renewed his faith and 
ambition and decided progress was made 
toward a definite goal—to make the sale 
of Poland Spring water world-wide. The 
business developed from a few hundred 
bottles per year to upwards of a quarter 
of a million sold in the New York market 
in a single twelve months. 

Appropriately enough, the first hotel 
was opened on Poland Hill in 1876, the 
centennial anniversary of the birth of the 
Republic. It was small and unpretentious 
compared with its successor, but each 
year additions to the buildings were made 
with mathematical and periodical regu- 
larity, and in the cold winter evenings 
plans were made, for one striking charac- 
teristic of the Rickers is the original and 
thorough way in which they get things 
planned right and then go ahead full speed. 

The green label on Poland Spring water 
was decided upon because it differed 
radically from others, and seemed to har- 
monize and blend with Nature’s own hues 
of leafy forests and greenwood. Despite 
conventional objections, the green label, 
green bottle and green signs of Poland 
Spring now scattered over the world were 
the forerunner of many imitators later. 
It was a veritable ensign of the initial 
development of the first pure American 
table water. 

The Ricker Inn, established in 1794, 
was a favorite stopping place between 
Portland, Maine, and Montreal. Its 
owners knew how to serve and to wel- 
come the passerby. Whenever a guest 
was secured it was a permanent enrol- 
ment; father and son, mother and daughter 
continue year after year to go to Poland 
because, well—because, there’s only one 
Poland Spring, and for generations and 
generations back the Rickers have prac- 
ticed a general, practical, profitable policy 
of public hospitality. 
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Year by year the business expanded, 
and from the Mansion House, the original 
tavern, was gradually evolved the hostelry 
now open the year round. 

A new station on the Maine Central 
Railroad named Riccars revives the 
original family name, one prominent in the 
early annals of New England. Originally 
from Germany, then to France, and driven 
to the Isle of Jersey by religious persecu- 
tions, the Riccars sailed from there to 
New England. 

Among the early settlers of Dover were 
two Riccar brothers, who were massacred 
by the Indians, and the family history 
perpetuates the story of some of the perils 
that confronted the early pioneers when 
deadly firelocks defended their homes and 
villages against the Indians. Jabez Ricker, 
grandson of Maturin Riccar, moved to 
Maine, and the history of the ‘Pine Tree 
State” would not be complete without a 
reference to the Wentworth-Ricker Inn, 
established in 1794, and its subsequent 
history. | 

The old tavern sign swinging in the 
breezes of Maine, bearing only the name 
of Wentworth-Ricker, was the prophetic 
herald of what one sees today accomplished 
on Poland Hill, and it also bears the year 
1795. 

From the granite ledge on the hill flows 
incessantly that pure water that is 
so universally recommended by physi- 
cians as Nature’s own remedy for many 
ills. In the handsome Spring House, with 
its Italian tower and artistic outlines, and 
enclosed in glass as if in crystal, one sees 
that perennial spring from which, for ages 
past, the pure water has gushed forth 
from the rifts of the cloven rock. In its 
primitive simplicity, except for the pro- 
tecting shelter, it appears just as when 
the Indians encamped beside it to quench 
their thirst. The guests at Florida hotels, 
even as they dream of the search of Ponce 
de Leon for the waters of life unending, 
drink health and strength amid the scenes 
of the Spanish cavalier’s futile guest with 
the water brought from the rocky Maine 
ledge. When the cornerstone of the orig- 
inal tower of the Poland Spring House was 
laid, it contained a five-cent piece which Mr. 
E. P. Ricker claimed was his lucky pocket 
piece. Since the cornerstone was laid, 


there has been scarcely a year passed that 
the cornerstone of some new structure has 
not been laid. 

A new chapel has just been completed 
and built to endure through the ages. 
The massive walls and picturesque Nor- 
man tower recall the architecture and 
strength of the Middle Ages. The tiled 
floors and illuminated windows and artistic 
furnishings are in perfect keeping with its 
impressive architecture, notwithstanding 
its modern conveniences. Only the roof 
of massive oak replaces fireproof material 
and adds a rich luster to the interior. 
Named “All Souls’ Chapel”—a name 
indicative of its purpose—it knows no 
sect. Services of all denominations, in- 
cluding Episcopalian, Catholic, and Prot- 
estant, are held within its walls. If the 
ancient Shaker settlement had survived, 
there would, no doubt, have been Shaker 
services held within these walls by the 
surviving members of this community. 

* * * 

No more delightful environment can be 
imagined than that of Poland. Giant 
trees are moved about in order to perfect 
the ensemble of the picture, and during 
the present year a remarkable photograph 
was taken showing the sweep of the hill 
from Poland Spring House to the historic 
old Mansion House, with the tower of 
the Spring House peeping up from behind 
the hill. 

On the Poland Spring grounds is the 
Maine State Building from the Colum- 
bian Exposition, which was brought on 
from Chicago in 1894, and now stands in 
Poland just as seen by thousands of visi- 
tors to the World’s Fair Exposition. The 
art exhibits in the building are loaned by 
the best artists of the country, making a 
charming collection of nearly three hun- 
dred rare works-of art, such as might be 
found in some old baronial estate in the 
Old World. Every year the firm purchases 
one or two famous paintings, and the 
Poland art gallery has become a recognized 
jast word on local art. 

On the. stairway éntering the art gallery 
are portraits of Hannibal Hamlin, Senator 
William Pitt Fessenden, James G. Blaine, 
Thomas B. Reed, William P. Frye, Nel- 
son Quigley, and others; across the hall 
on the second floor are two portraits, 
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before which I lingered long. One is 


Hiram Ricker, with his dignified, clear-cut 
features and manly beard; the other is the 
sweet-faced, dark-eyed mother, who came 
here as a bride and began to dispense that 
hospitality for which the Ricker Inn has 
long been esteemed, and which has since 
made famous the name of the Ricker 
hostelries. : 

In the fields one sees the oxen ploughing, 
and herds of smooth-skinned, gentle 
Guernseys and Jerseys grazing on the 
green, their sleek coats showing in rich 
contrast to the gray rocks that crop out 
here and there. On the opposite side, 
a stretch of sandy beach and a hand- 
somely appointed club house for bathers 
add to the enjoyment, while at another 
turn one looks up the Middle Range 
Lake, where the fishermen find delight 
unalloyed. 

Another pleasure at Poland is horseback 
riding, and what an inspiration it is to see 
jolly groups of riders starting forth sunny 
mornings for a canter through the woods. 
Here are deep recesses of the forest, 
where darkling in the shades of the leafy 
trees the woodland paths wind through 
masses of fern, and one can well believe 
that nymphs hide behind the trees and 
the fairies dance beneath them at night. 
Then there is the haunted house—for 
surely no community is without its meeting 
place for spirits. 

In one of the Shaker villages, which has 
been added to the Poland Spring estate, 
the granite building of five stories and a 
belfry tower suggests olden times, when 
Shaker thrift and industry were pre- 
eminent. 

The town of Poland is six miles square; 
there are old colonial farm homesteads 
with house and barns connected and 
surrounded by fine old apple orchards 
and stone wall fences four feet thick. 
The Mansion House still remains the 
original Ricker hostelry, a dream of 
colonial history. The court of the old 
house has been transformed into a colonial 
staircase. 

In the office is the ancient “tap,” at 
which travelers were wont to stop for 
refreshment, to warm them for a long ride 
on a cold day. One room remains just 
as in the olden times, and the low table, 


the narrow sofa (which makes you wonder 
how the young men of those days could 
pay court gracefully to their ladies fair 
on such a stiff seat), the dark steel en- 
gravings on the wall, and the small-paned 
windows, all tell of a time when ideas of 
comfort and beauty were different. The 
charm of olden memories clings about 
this room, which to the Ricker family 
must seem almost like a shrine. In con- 
trast to these mementoes of olden times 
is the great sun parlor, which makes winter 
days a delight in Poland. Thecrisp winter 
weather has made Maine popular as'a 
winter resort, rivaling the robust Alpine 
life of St. Mauritz 
* * * 

As the automobile whisked down under 
the viaduct at Danville Junction, never 
had odorous honeysuckle clover smelled 
more sweetly after a gentle summer rain. 
With its subtle perfume all along the road 
the aromatic incense of the Maine pines 
blended and refreshed us as we dove 
around another curve and met wave on 
wave of sweet forest odors, welcoming us 
to the Poland Spring House on the hill. 

The sunset was a blaze of crimson, 
purple, pink, orange and gold, crowning 
the Presidential Range with a glory beyond 
even the magical interpretation of Turner’s 
riotous pencil, and rivalling the splendors 
of the Alpine afterglow. From the ve- 
randa about the tower rooms was a pano- 
ramic view never to be forgotten. 

In the foreground of the lawn seven 
hundred acres of rich green velvet turf 
stretched away from the “putting green,”’ 
a golf links which would arouse the envy 
of the Scottish golfers of St. Andrews. It 
was amusing to see the caddies imitate 
the gait of the golfers as they followed 
those strenuous gentlemen and _ ladies 
who, with sleeves rolled up, rushed across 
the fields at a pace which in the hayfield 
would be considered murderous. In con- 
nection with golf, in Poland it is said that 
“God provides the talent, but man must 
discover it.’ Surely the Poland golfers 
were hot on the trail of talent that day! 

Here on the lawn a new maple tree had 
taken root since last year. Fourteen 
horses and fourteen men had brought it 
from the forest, in all its mature splendor 
of leafage, and had planted it unhurt 
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before the hotel, to rejoice the eyes of the 
guests. 

The great, wide plate-glass windows of 
the dining-room showing outside living, 
breathing pictures of Nature surpassing 
the masterpieces of Corot, were a Ricker 
innovation. The simple, old-fashioned 
flowers on the tables awoke pleasant 
memories;“ind the little details of service, 
and the homelike features of this hotel life 
emphasize rather than eliminate that love 
of domestic happiness among the guests. 

At the portals of the dining-hall bows 
Julius, master of his art, and equalling a 
French diplomat in polished tact and 
savoir faire. For more than thirty years, 
three times a day, he has bowed the guests 
in and out of the dining-room with the 
grace of a Chesterfield. 

As one sits down to table he is in- 
stantly impressed with the corps of white- 
aproned young women who noiselessly 
flit about the great dining-hall. Many 
of these waitresses are school teachers, 
who in this way secure a change of air 
during their long vacation, and add grace 
and dignity to the dining-room service. 

At Poland the guests just make them- 
selves at home. Who could be content 
without a visit to the kitchen—and such 
a kitchen? The old New England oven 
seemed overflowing with good things. 
The cuisine is perfect, and more than one 
has hinted that therein may lie the great 
success of the Rickers. As one of the 
guests saw the freshly-baked bread, pies 
and cakes taken from the oven and placed 
in rows upon the tables, he quoted from 
Byron: 

“All human history attests 

That happiness for man—the hungry 

sinner! 


Since Eve ate apples, much depends on 
dinner.”’ 


POLAND SPRING 


The watchful care of details is apparent. 
Every utensil is in its proper place, and it 
seems that confusion in that kitchen would 
be an impossibility. However frequently 
or in whatever number the guests arrive, 
everything goes smoothly. The largest 
auto party, no matter how unexpectedly 
it may appear, cannot upset the organiza- 
tion of the Ricker Inn. 

Year after year the guests’ list at the 
Poland Spring House and Mansion House 
is filled far in advance of the opening of the 
season. Mothers who spent their honey- 
moon there are followed by their daugh- 
ters. The life at Poland Spring has the 
home and family spirit pre-eminent. From 
the spacious verandas new views and 
vistas are revealed in the panorama every 
hour. The changing seasons from early 
summer to the gorgeous splendor of late 
autumn are the moving pictures of Na- 
ture’s grandeur that hold the interest of 
the guests who come and go. 

Amid the cool caverns of the woods, 
the automobiles circle in the twilight; 
here and there the evening lights of the 
hotel begin to twinkle. The guests cannot 
resist the impulse to go out under the 
tower rooms of the veranda, beneath the 
gilded dome, to witness the sunset over 
the Presidential Range. Forty miles away 
towers Mount Washington, and in the fore- 
ground are the undulating waves of the 
green turf, and the forests of the foothills, 
lighted by the rays of the departing sun. 
Through the leaves the eye catches the 
glimmer of the sylvan lake that dots the 
sea of green. In the cool, fast-falling dusk 
of a summer day it seems at Poland 
Spring that no such thing exists as a city, 
but as if all the world worth knowing about 


’ is enclosed within the horizon of this 


natural amphitheater. 























Building a Model Florida Town 
by J. N. Kins 











SHERE are few things that incite 
our curiosity to a greater 
extent than human progress. 

The conditions of animals 
and birds are the same today 
as when the earth was young; 
the nests of the feathered tribe and the 
homes of the beasts of the forest have 
undergone no change; the bee gathered 
honey thousands of years ago in precisely 
the same manner as the work is performed 
today, while the methods of attack and 
defence of every wild animal have never 
advanced in the slightest degree. But in 
man’s mode of living there has been great 
progress. The rude huts and log cabins of 
our forefathers have given place to homes 
in which every convenience that man can 
desire has been installed. The haphazard 
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method of laying out towns and cities is 
practiced no more, but there may be seen 
a constant evolution toward the ideal 
in city perfection, and we sometimes 
wonder whether further improvements 
are possible. 

In the newer cities of this country may 
be seen the latest embodiment of mtinicipal 
beauty and convenience. The health of 
the people is protected by the most com- 
plete sanitary arrangements known to 
scientific investigation, while the modern 
park and street systems represent the 
wisdom of ages. 

There is probably no state that can show 
a larger list of new towns and cities which 
have been built in recent years than can 
Florida. Some of these new cities approach 
municipal perfection to a greater degree 
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than can be found elsewhere on the face 
of the earth. The climate is ideal for the 
growth of trees and shrubs that tend to 
beautify a city, and an exuberance of 
flowers almost constantly ladens the atmos- 
phere with a delicious perfume. 











DOCK SCENE AT VOLUSIA 





Alfalfa has been successfully grown, which 
means that Florida will be also a great dairy 
state. 4 

The work of transforming a wilderness 
into beautiful orchards has not reached 
the point of completion, but capital, which 
has heretofore been timid in 
regard to the South, is now 
lending its powerful energies 
in the work of making Florida 
the garden spot of the universe. 
Recently William McMillan, 
Herbert Hammond, Harold 
E. Hammond, and W. A. 
Pridmore of Chicago, and 
Edward F. Oates of Daytona, 
Florida, organized the Volusia 
Development Company for 
the purpose of developing a 
tract of land along the Florida 
East Coast Railway. After 
thorough investigation about 
twelve thousand acres were 
selected on the Tomoka and 
Halifax Rivers, about eleven 





The flowers of Florida have 
charmed the hearts of millions 
since that country was dis- 
covered by Ponce De Leon in 
1513, but most marvelous of 
all has been the rapid develop- 
ment of that state during 
recent years. The population 
of the United States increased 
between 1900 and 1910 
twenty-two per cent, while 
that of Florida increased 
forty-two per cent, [which 
shows that the state has been 
the Mecca of thousands dur- 
ing the last decade. One of 
the finest railways in the world 
has been constructed along the 
east coast of Florida, which 
will make the closest connection for all 
Panama Canal traffic. Along this railroad 
there is a stretch of land which is said 
to be the finest for agricultural and 
horticultural purposes in the country. 
It produces bountiful crops‘of corn, cotton, 
sugar cane, potatoes of every variety, celery, 
oranges, grapefruit, pecans, strawberries, 
and, in fact, every kind of fruit and vege- 
table which grows in the Southern states. 








THE COMPANY’S OFFICE AT VOLUSIA 


miles from the beautiful city of Daytona, 
and the company has begun the work of 
making this property one of nature’s 
beauty spots. The land has been sub- 
divided into five, ten and twenty-acre 
farms and practically in the center will be 
built one of the prettiest little cities on 
the American continent. The place has 
been named Volusia after the county 
in which it is situated, one of the fairest 
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and most fertile counties, and every 
modern municipal utility and several new 
features will be embraced in the plan of 
the town. The town site lies two miles 
from the old post office of Harwood, but 
Volusia will have its own post office before 
this article goes to press. It 
will be unique and a model 
community in every respect. 
In the center of the town has 
been laid out a public square, 
and there has been reserved 
building sites for a town hall, 
water works, post-office, 


entire block for a public library. 
The public grounds are all in 
the center of the city, around 
which will be the business 
district, surrounding which will 
be the residence section and 
beyond will be the farms laid 
out in tracts of five, ten and 
twenty acres each. In close 
proximity ‘to the business dis- 
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owners of this property is the reservation 
of a str¢p of land three hundred feet wide 
on each side of the railroad track for a 
mile through the town, which has been 
subdivided into ten-acre tracts to be used 
by the company for cultivation and as 
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THE WAY VOLUSIA APPEARED AT COMMENCEMENT 


OF DEVELOPMENT 


trict will be a public park consisting of 
about five acres. The public square, 
park and station grounds will be planted 
with palmettos, shrubs and other trees 
that will contribute greatly to the general 
beauty of the surroundings. A hotel is 
now being built fronting this public square, 
and other buildings are expected to follow. 

Perhaps the most unique idea of the 





model demonstration farms. 
Here the farmers will be given 
free advice regarding proper 
rotation of crops and the 
quality of seed best adapted 
to the soil of the locality and 
the most scientific methods 
of cultivation. The presence 
of these experimental farms 
in the heart of the city will 
be something new in the plan 
of municipalities. 

Artesian water may be ob- 
tained on the property at a 
depth of one hundred and 
fifty feet, and the land 
company has already sunk 
five wells and an excellent 
quality of water has been ob- 
tained. Volusia is situated 
ninety-nine miles south of Jacksonville 
on the main line of the Florida East 
Coast Railway. It is five miles from the 
Atlantic Ocean and the town is bounded 
on the east by the Tomoka and Halifax 
rivers, which are a part of the Florida 
Coastal canal system, a navigable water- 
way along the entire east coast from 
Miami to Jacksonville. The property is 
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but five miles from Flagler’s celebrated 
Ormond Hotel on the Halifax, which is 
well known to every tourist who visits 
Florida. 

The navigable waterway is of immense 
value to the agriculturalists as well 
as to pleasure seekers. By this means 
the farmers can ship their grain and pro- 
duce to New York via Jacksonville by 
boat, thus saving considerable in freight 
charges. 

The company has already built a hand- 
some office building in the center of the 
town, the edifice being constructed of 
Coquina stone, of which there is a large 
deposit on one portion of the property, 
thus providing the finest building material 
at a most economical cost. They have also 
built two model bungalows, and a hotel 
is now being erected with wide verandahs 
and columns of coquina stone and palmetto 
logs. 

To encourage the use of this beautiful 
building stone the first score purchasers of 
lots and farms will be permitted to take 
sufficient stone for their building require- 
ments from the company’s quarry, giving 
them the finest building material at simply 
the expense of taking it out of the quarry. 
This stone is a coral formation, which is 
easily worked when it comes from the 
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quarry, but which hardens quickly when 
exposed to the atmosphere. Many of 
the buildings in that section are built of 
this material, and some have stood the 
test of more than a hundred years. The 
ruins of an old Spanish fort were recently 
discovered on the property and will be 
restored by the company. The edifice 
was built of Coquina rock, and the stone 
still standing is in an excellent state of 
preservation, which shows the permanency 
of this class of building material. 

In close proximity to the new town is 
Coquina Lake, which will be greatly im- 
proved and generally beautified. It will 
be an ideal spot for rest and recreation, 
and already the surveyed lots on the lake 
front are in great demand. 

It is the purpose of Mr. Pridmore, 
the general manager, and his associates 
to develop the community upon lines 
separate and distinct from all others. 
Their town will lack nothing of value 
that other municipalities of its kind enjoy, 
and it will embrace features that are 
distinctly new and advantageous to the 
citizens; in short, it is the design of 
the company to establish a community 
in which the citizens may enjoy advantages 
in pleasure and business opportunities that 
they can find nowhere else in the country. 


OIL AND ACID 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


There have been great lovers who were not great men, but never a great man 


who was not a great lover. 


To make what men call a good soldier means the breaking down for all time 
of that which is thrillingly brave and tender in man. 


There is so much gray sorrow in the cities; so much unuttered pain—so 
many lives that seem to mean nothing to the gods who give life. 


Two women there are in every great man’s life; the woman who visioned his 
greatness in the mothering; and the woman who saw it potentially afterward. 

















A Day at 





Pitch Lake 


a 
Marie G. Stapp 








RINIDAD, just off the northern 
coast of Venezuela, is such an 
island Paradise that it comes 
as a surprise to find there so 

material and practical a curiosity as Pitch 
Lake, the source of a large portion of the 
world’s asphalt. Since the lake is not 
in the least attractive in appearance, it 
is in striking contrast to the other 
beauties of the island. 

“Do not fail,” urged our fellow-travel- 
ers on the boat going 





down to Trinidad, 
“to visit Pitch 
Lake.” 

Soon after our 
arrival at Port of 
Spain, the capital, we 
recalled this sugges- 
tion and made plans 
for the trip. “Pitch 
Lake!’’ exclaimed the 
guests at the hotel, 
and raised their eye- 
brows. ‘Well,’ said 
one young lady, “you 
will find it a most 
disagreeable trip and 
a disappointing sight 
after you reach it. 
Nothing but that 
horrid smelling pitch; 
and it is the hottest 
place down here.” 

But a party of 
American girls will 
risk a good deal to 
see one of the far-famed sights of the 
Caribbean. 

We were cautioned to wear our oldest 
clothes to the lake, and our party of nine 
girls, accompanied by a jovial Eng- 








AN OIL WELL AT PITCH LAKE 


lish journalist, could hardly have been 
called a fashionable company as we set out. 

Gaily we boarded the queer little 
English compartment car and after we 
were securely locked in, we enjoyed a 
beautiful ride through miles of cocoa 
plantations, where the red immortelle 
glowed in riotous color as it shaded the 
cocoa plants that grew at the foot of it. 
On the other side were many mangrove 
trees on which the oysters clung in the 
salt water. 

Before we took the 
steamer at San Fer- 
nando for La Brea we 
purchased peanuts 
and odd little cakes 
from a dark-skinned 
coolie girl. These 
goodies were added 
to our luncheon 
which we devoured 
as soon as we were 
settled inour steamer 
chairs, trusting Fate 
to provide more food 
before we returned 
to the hotel in the 
evening. 

That two hours’ 
voyage across the 
Gulf of Paria was 
fraught with un- 
pleasant memories of 
the English channel 
and other rough and 
uncomfortable voy- 
ages. There was rejoicing when Brighton 
Pier was sighted, but, alas, our discomforts 
were not’ over—we were obliged to land 
in a small rowboat. So high were the 
waves rolling that the boat literally stood 
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on end. It was a gymnastic feat to leap 
from the steamer into the boat just when 
it was at the proper angle. Then came 


a long pull of a mile through the heavy 
surf to the pier. Fy 
Here we were met’ byYa¥ khaki-clad 





THE OFFICIAL GUIDE ON HIS NEW MOUNT 


American engineer who had been detailed 
by the superintendent to take us over 
the place. We were delighted to meet a 
fellow-countryman, for after we_ left 
Panama we had traveled entirely with 
Englishmen, Germans and South Ameri- 
cans. The American engineer was like- 
wise glad to see us, the first American 
girls who had been to the Lake in more 
than six months. Clattering over the 
creaking planks we were led along the 
pier. At the shore we found 
two carriages awaiting us. 

As one of the girls stepped 
in, her foot crashed through 
the bottom and she was im- 
prisoned, one leg swinging be- 
neath the carriage. Blushing 
and embarrassed, she was ex- 
tricated, while her rescuers 
laughed uproariously and a 
colored boy across the way 
shook with merriment. 

So battered and old and shaky 
were these vehicles that we 
feared for our lives when two 
Trinidadians joined the party, 
making twelve to be stowed in two small 
carriages. Our guide, on horseback, was 
a typical “out-rider, and in this fashion 
we started on our tour of inspection. 


As a boiling, seething mass, with banks - 
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on which we could stand and gaze upon 
a black sea—such was the Pitch Lake of 
our dreams. But one can actually “walk 
on the waters” of this lake. Of course, 
it is somewhat sticky strolling, since the 
pitch is about the same consistency as 
tar. It comprises one hundred 
and four acres in the south- 
eastern part of Trinidad, and 
located as it is on the Gulf of 
Paria, the pitch is shipped 
direct to foreign ports. 

Pitch Lake has an unusual 
history. It was discovered 
some five hundred years ago, 
when Sir Walter Raleigh land- 
ed in La Brea harbor, and 
proceeded to demolish the 
capital of the island. Before 
sailing away on another fili- 
bustering expedition he re- 
paired his ship with pitch 
taken from Pitch Lake. 

Pitch has been put to every possible 
use by the natives. The streets of the Port 
of Spain were lighted by torches of pitch 
until the people objected to the odor. 
Nothing, however, was done to develop 
the pitch and oil industry until recent 
years. This indifference to its value has 
been credited to the fact that the Trini- 
dadians had so many other resources, such 
as their cocoa, coffee and sugar, from 
which to gain an abundant living, that they 
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were content to leave Pitch Lake alone. 
Scientists have often discussed the 
formation of the lake. Kingsley describes 
it. as a. “vegetable matter which would 
become -peat and finally brown coal in a 
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temperate climate but which in the tropics 
becomes asphalt and oil, oozing up through 
the strata above it.” Many scientists 
have reached the conclusion that the 
pitch is an emulsion, forty-five per cent 
of which is bitumen, twenty-five per cent 
clay and thirty per cent water. 
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one spouter which was sending forth an 
average of 45,000 gallons daily when per- 
mitted to flow full force. A dam had been 
made to regulate the flow until the pipes 
were in readiness. A sixth well was being 
bored six yards from the shore. 





The pressure of the gases from 
the oil deposits beneath push 
up the underlying pitch as fast 
as that above it is removed. 
So the pitch is in reality the 
unevaporated residue of mill- 
ions of tons of petroleum which 
has for years oozed. from the 
oil sand. 

Originally the asphalt in- 
dustry was under English 
ownership, but the concern 
failed, and Barber of New 
York floated.it at ten times its 
value. It is now in the pos- 
session of the New Trinidad 
Asphalt Company, which purchased an 
option on it in 1898. John Mack, Philadel- 
phia newspaper man and politician, owns 
the greatest number of shares, which practi- 
cally puts it under American control. 

An American manager, American en- 
gineers and even laborers from the states 
are now engaged in developing this tre- 
mendous industry. In addition to the 
pitch output, which seems inexhaustible, 
there is a vast supply of crude petroleum. 
About two years ago the New Trinidad 
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Asphalt Company made its first oil dis- 
coveries within two miles of the Lake. 
Five wells have been sunk, the average 
boring of which is 750 to 1000 feet. 

We climbed down a steep hill to see 
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Not far from the gusher we came upon 
two immense oil tanks, the largest in the 
world, with heights of thirty-four feet, 
diameter of one hundred and thirty-five 
feet and capacity for 64,000 barrels of 
forty gallons each. The erection of these 
tanks was under the supervision of the 
engineer who showed us the Lake, and 
they had been carefully tested with full 
capacity of sea water. 

Up the echoing iron stairs of one tank 
we climbed to the top, where we had a 
fine view and an opportunity 
to use our kodaks. Then we 
crawled through a manhole in 
the side, a feat of some diffi- 
culty, especially for the lady 
from Trinidad who wore a large 
picture hat. The interior of the 
tank was not only dingy, but 
hot, and we were glad to return 
to the open air. Other tanks 
are in process of construction. 
Since the adoption of oil fuel 
by the admiralty, the petroleum 
is now reserved for the use 
of the British navy. 

After completing our visit to the oil 
wells, as we returned to the carriages for 
the next-stage of our sight-seeing expe- 
dition, one of the girls whispered long- 
ingly, “Oh, even a green. cocoanut would 
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taste good.” “You shall have one, then,” 
promised our guide, and he led the way to 
a native hut where we might enjoy some 
of the delicious fruit. As we rounded 
a curve in the road and started up the 
hill the spring of our carriage collapsed, 
and five laughing maidens took a tobog- 
gan slide from their seats to the road. 
Our Ethiopian driver, who hailed from 
Jamaica, did some repairing with a twig 
and a bit of string and soon announced 
that we could proceed. An English girl 
was the first to step in, not too lightly, 
when, crash! she followed the fate of her 
American cousin earlier in the day. 
She, too, had to shriek for help and be 
disentangled. -It was now almost steamer 
time, for our mishap had cost us our 
visit to the cocoanut plantation. 
* * * 

We were soon at the big shed where the 
cars come from the Lake filled with pitch. 
After they are weighed they are swung on 
the cable and carried out along the pier 
to the waiting ships. 

Through the kindness of the superin- 
tendent, and the assistance of our guide, 
we were given a ride out over the Lake 
in a small sight-seeing car, which they 
informed us “jumped” the track at least 
every other day. As we were reassured 
that this was not the “off” day we took 
our special car full of confidence. Soon 
we reached the spot where the laborers 
were digging great lumps of pitch and 
tossing them into the cars. Seven hun- 
dred and fifty tons are excavated daily, 
and within a few days the hole from which 
it is taken fills again to a smooth surface. 
The Lake has the appearance of an as- 
phalt pavement with here and there pools 
of water. The pitch does not soil the 
hands but sticks forever to shoes, as we 
were destined to discover. 

About 125,000 tons of pitch are ex- 
ported each year, the principal market 
being the United States. This may not 
always be true, since California is already 
producing a good substitute for asphalt. 

Returning from the Lake we stopped 
at a small refinery where a portion of the 
pitch is refined, the remainder being 
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shipped in a crude state, although in 
time it will all be refined. 

Before saying good-bye to Pitch Lake 
and its many interests, our guide took us 
out on a big steel pier and extended to us 
the hospitality of “Casa Araquippa,” 
the bachelors’ quarters. The pier ex- 
tends 1700 feet out into the Gulf of Paria, 
and on it the managers, engineers and 
other special employees from the states 
make their home. 

It is almost like being on shipboard to 
hear the constant swish and movement 
of the water, and when the surf is high 
considerable motion is felt in the small 
houses built on the piles of the pier. 
Only two women, wives of the employees, 
were at that time among the pier contin- 
gent. It must be a lonely life for women, 
since, except for an occasional excursion 
across to the Port of Spain, there is little 
or no social life. 

The completion of a new twenty-eight 
room bungalow hotel ashore is being 
anticipated as a welcome change by the 
pier dwellers, for it promises to have 
many conveniences and comforts for the 
exiles from the United States. 

One admires the pluck and ambition of 
the energetic young American who goes 
so far from home and friends to win suc- 
cess in his chosen: fields of work. Our 
special guide expected to leave the follow- 
ing week for work at the new Pitch Lake 
in Venezuela and as he waved us good-bye 
from the pier, he typified all that is clean- 
est and best in the twentieth century 
American. . 

Our ride across the gulf was much 
rougher than our morning trip, and we 
had poor success at satisfying our appetites. 
Our tea splashed over a tempting custard, 
and our English friend’s entire cup slipped 
to the floor. The cheese followed it, and 
swam gaily around in the deluge. 

Another Englishman met us at San 
Fernando and assisted in piloting us back 
to the Port of Spain. When we reached 
Queen’s Park Hotel we were tired and 
dirty, but it was unanimously voted 
that the trip had been one of the most 
interesting of our stay in the tropics. 














Syndicate Control of Corporations 
| by W. C. JENKINS 








HERE have been great changes 

in public utility organizations 
and methods of operation during 
the last decade. Not many 
years ago each public utility 
company was an organization separate 
and distinct from all others. Each had its 
own set of officers and board of directors, 
and each was operated at considerable 
unnecessary expense. In the course of 
time it was found that a gas plant and 
an electric lighting company could be 
operated by the same management, and 
in a number of cases the two were con- 
solidated. Occasionally the street railway 
was taken into the corporation. By this 
means the expenses of management were 
greatly reduced. 

In the line of further retrenchment in 
cost of operation 
came the suggestion 
of syndicate control. 
This consists of a 
large corporation 
which operates many 
properties from 
one central office. 
Usually such organi- 
zations are controlled 
by successful public- 
utility men, who em- 
ploy local managers 
to superintend the 
service to the citi- 
zens, and in such 
corporations the 
people are now asked 
to invest their sur- 
plus funds. 

Everyone can 





readily perceive the y 


advantages of this 
plan of operation, for 
it is plainly apparent 
that expenses of man- 
agement and engi- 
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neering are greatly reduced; material can 
be purchased in large quantities at the 
lowest prices, and insurance on all the 
properties can be arranged for at a great 
saving and still pass through the local 
agents. Then again, every improvement in 
the art can be investigated and applied 
immediately, and thus the companies 
can furnish the most efficient service at 
reasonable rates and still pay a fair divi- 
dend to the stockholders. 

It is not to be inferred, however, that 
all corporations of this nature are ideal 
places in which to invest money. In the 
mad rush for bigness some of these com- 
panies have paid fabulous prices for 
properties which never paid a dividend— 
properties that had ruined a number of 
local citizens and which under the restric- 
tive conditions im- 
posed by the munic- 
ipality or the decline 
of the local industries 
can never bea success. 
Hence the investor 
has oftentimes to 
consider conditions 
which are not men- 
tioned in the financial 
circulars of the con- 
cerns that sell the 
bonds. There is no 
doubt, however, that 
under proper condi- 
tions a better or safer 
investment cannot be 
found than the securi- 
ties of well-conducted 
public utility com- 
panies. They sell a 
commodity which 
people need and no 
matter whether gen- 
eral trade conditions 
are good or bad, the 
people will patronize 
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corporations of this nature. Thus it is pos- 
sible to estimate with approximate correct- 
ness their probable earnings for years to 
come and to be governed accordingly. 

To judge the possibilities for successful 
public utility operations, the first matter 
to be considered is the character of the 
municipalities. If a city shows a satis- 
factory increase in population, and its 
industries are on a sound financial basis, 
and when the citizens impose no impossible 
or impracticable conditions upon the cor- 
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porations, then under modern methods of 
management the corporations cannot fail 
to succeed, and their securities become 
ideal investments. 

One of the recent organizations for the 
operation of public utility properties 
which will stand any test that the con- 
servative investor might apply is the 
United Light and Railways Company, 
with headquarters at Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. This company has not striven 
to distinguish itself in the acquisition of 
large properties so much as it has in the 
selection of companies that were in good 
physical condition and on a paying basis. 
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Not one of its subsidiary. companies is a 
money loser; on the other hand, each is 
at the present time showing fair profits, 
which will be largely increased when the 
system inaugurated by the parent com- 
pany is in full working order. 

The United Light and Railways Com- 
pany was organized under the laws of the 
State of Maine in July, 1910, with an 
authorized capital as follows: First pre- 
ferred, six per cent cumulative, $12,500,- 
000; second preferred, three per cent 
cumulative, $5,000,000; common stock, 
$12,500,000. The second preferred stock 
is convertible into either first preferred 
or common stock par for par at the option 
of the stockholders three years from the 
date of its original issue. This company 
was formed for the purpose of financing, 
owning, leasing, and operating public 
utility properties. Immediately after or- 
ganization it acquired from Child, Hulswit 
& Co., bankers, with whom were connected 
at the time the president and vice-president 
of the organization, the following prop- 
erties: Cadillac Gas Light Company, 
Cadillac, Michigan; LaPorte Gas Light 
Company, LaPorte, Indiana; LaPorte 
Electric Company, LaPorte, Indiana; 
Mattoon Gas Light and Coke Company, 
Mattoon, Illinois; Fort Dodge Light and 
Power Company, Fort Dodge, Iowa; 
Citizens Railway and Light Company, 
Muscatine, Iowa; Cedar Rapids Gas 
Light Company, Cedar Rapids, Iowa; 
Chattanooga Gas Company, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee. 

The majority of these properties had 
been under direction of the present officers 
of the company for a number of years, 
and were in splendid physical condition 
when taken over by the United Light and 
Railways Company. In many cases the 
output capacity was largely in excess of 
present. requirements. 

In April, 1912, the company acquired 
all of the stock of the Grand Rapids, 
Grand Haven and Muskegon Railway 
Company of Michigan, operating a high- 
grade third-rail electric railway between 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, with a popu- 
lation of 115,000, and Grand Haven, 
Michigan, with a population of 6,000, 
and Muskegon, Michigan, with a popu- 
lation of 25,000, and serving a rural 
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population of approximately 5,000 addi- 
tional. The road runs through excellent 
farming country and serves a very large 
summer population located along the 
shores of Spring Lake and Lake Michigan. 
In June, 1912, the company acquired 
the property of the Ottumwa Gas, Light, 
Heat and Power Company of Ottumwa, 
Iowa, serving a population of 22,000. 
During the same month it acquired 
ninety per cent of the stock of the Cedar 
Rapids and Marion City Railway Com- 
pany, which serves Cedar Rapids and 
Marion, Iowa, and intervening territory 
with local and connecting railways with 
a population of forty thousand. It also 
acquired over ninety per cent of the stock 
of the Tri-City Railway and Light Com- 
pany, which operates, gas, electric light 
and street railway properties in Davenport, 
Iowa, Rock Island, Moline, East Moline, 
and a number of smaller adjoining towns 
in Illinois. This company also operates 
a high-grade interurban line from Daven- 
port, Iowa, to Muscatine, Iowa, connecting 
with the city lines of Muscatine, which 
had previously been acquired by the 
United Light and Railways Company. 
The total population served as shown 
by the 1910 census is 442,647. .All of the 
communities served have had a substantial 
growth in the last two years. The physical 
condition of the properties averages unu- 
sually high, a majority of them having 
received the benefits of large capital ex- 
penditures during the past five years, and 
in many cases the buildings and machinery 
are of very recent date and construction. 
The new money requirements are almost 
entirely for extensions and betterments 
necessitated by the rapid growth of the 
business. The franchise situation of these 
properties as a whole is excellent. The 
majority of the rights extend to 1929, 
1930 and beyond, and some are perpetual. 
After acquiring all of the above prop- 
erties -the outstanding capital of the 
company.is as follows: First preferred 
stock, six per cent cumulative, $5,000,000; 
second preferred stock, three per cent 
cumulative, $3,000,000; common stock, 
$5;287,500; first and refunding bonds, 
$4,375,000; one year five per cent note, 
$750,000. 
~The above is exclusive of bonds and 
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preferred stock of subsidiary companies, 
which on July 1 amounted to $18,005,000. 
The company’s earnings for the twelve 
months ending April 30, 1912, after all 
proper deductions for interest and oper- 
ating expenses for subsidiary companies, 
were sufficient to pay the interest on the, 
first. and refunding bonds offthe company 
,nearly four times, and after/paying’ divi- 
dends on first and second "preferred stock 
and interest on one-year note, left a large 
surplus for the common. 
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It is conservatively estimated” by: the 
operating officials that the company’s 
earnings for the twelve months ending 
July 1, 1913, which will be the first full 
year of operations after the acquirement 
of the properties, will be, after all proper 
deductions for operating expenses, main- 
tenance, and interest on securities of 
- underlying companies, in excess of $1,150,- 
000. This will permit the company to 
earn its interest requirements on its first 
and refunding bonds (after allowing for 
additional bonds for improvements) prac- 
tically four times, and after all prior 
deductions for interest, dividends on first 
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preferred and second preferred stock will 
leave available a balance of upwards 
of $430,000, or practically equal to eight 
and one-half per cent on its outstanding 
common stock. 

Some of the properties needed im- 
proved methods when taken over by the 
United Light and Railways Company, and 
in a few cases public sentiment was not 
of the most friendly nature. After a short 
period of operation, however, under the 
policies inaugurated by the parent com- 
pany, which comprised liberal and cour- 
teous treatment to its customers and the 
general public, open and frank attitude 
toward common councils and liberal ex- 
penditures for improvements and exten- 
sions, the situation was materially changed 
and the public feeling changed from 
hostility to actual cordiality. 

The company takes pride in having 
only men who are sober and honest in its 
employ. In the larger cities classes are 
conducted for improvement of the employ- 
ees and instruction in the business. These 
evening classes are attended by a great 
many of the employees, who manifest 
considerable interest in the lectures given. 
The attendance is not compulsory, but 
the company has found that a large per- 
centage of the men take advantage of 
this means to improve themselves and to 
acquire a better knowledge of the business. 

The concentration of management and 
purchasing power has resulted in very 
large savings in overhead expenses, which 
are passed on to the customers by reduc- 
tion in the price of the product. Owing 
to the compdny’s ability to maintain an 
efficient auditing and engineering staff, 
the smaller as well as the larger properties 
receive the same careful attention and 
surveillance. Improved plans of operation 
and expansion are carried out uniformly. 
In some cases where under ordinary cir- 
cumstances it would be impossible to sell 

.the product at the price made to the 
customer without a loss, through the 
great reduction of expense due to cen- 
tralization and management it can be 
done with a satisfactory profit. In the 
matter of supplies the subsidiary companies 
are given the benefit of bulk purchases, 
which enables them to get material and 
greatly reduced prices. 
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The company’s policy is to think first 
of the efficiency of the service, and sec- 
ondly of the interests of the investor in 
the securities of the corporation. The 
course pursued has been very satisfactory 
to both. It is the spirit of the organization 
that the humblest employee may aspire to 
the highest office’ of the company, and 
inducements are offered to everyone to 
distinguish himself in the work. Only 
as the situation demands are new men 
taken into the organization, the younger 
employees being promoted when the 
opportunity arises. Several men who are 
now managers joined the company a few 
years ago and accepted humble positions, 
but their enthusiasm and loyalty were 
soon recognized, and they were given the 
advancement which they deserved. 

Every tried and proven method of in- 
creasing the patronage is applied by the 
company in building up its business. Large 
amounts are spent annually in advertising, 
and consumption is encouraged by good 
service and low prices. 

In this corporation there seems to be a 
keen realization of obligations due the 
public and the consumer. The technical 
side of the public utility business once 
received the major part of the manager’s 
attention and skill, but in this company 
we find the subject of public relations 
uppermost, and managers are chosen 
primarily for their enlightened ideas 
concerning public service. 

In discussing the plans of the United 
Light and Railways Company, President 
Frank T. Hulswit said: “It is the policy 
of this company to inculcate in the man- 
agement of its subsidiary companies the 
utmost courtesy to customers. Even 
under provocation the manager or his 
employee must be courteous and listen to 
the grievances, whether fancied or real, 
of the public. We have found that in a 
great many instances the customer came 
to the office harboring what he supposed 
as a real grievance and left realizing he 
had been unnecessarily suspicious or en- 
tirely wrong in his assumption that the 
meter was not right or that the service 
given him was not all that he could ask. 
We encourage all employees to acquire 
holdings of the company’s stock, either 
preferred or common. The result has been 
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that all the local managers, plant super- 
intendents, foremen of departments, and 
a great many others have acquired stock 
in the company and are now, in a sense, 
working for themselves. The plan permits 
the employee to acquire stock on an easy 
payment basis. 

“Tt will be our policy to furnish the best 
class of service at the lowest possible rates 
consistent with such service. We invite 
just criticism and will speedily rectify 
errors the moment they are brought to 
our attention. Whenever the condition 
will warrant, we will reduce our prices 
without waiting for the public to demand 
such reductions. We are striving for the 
full confidence of our patrons, and we know 
of no better way to attain it than by cour- 
teous treatment and efficient service.” 

The cities in which the United Light and 
Railways Company operate have all 
shown a healthy growth during the past 
ten years; indeed, they are among the 
most progressive of their class in the 
United States. There is no hostility to 
corporations of this nature in these cities, 
in fact a general spirit of co-operation 
and encouragement seems to prevail. 
With these conditions and under the direct 
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management of well-known successful pub- 
lic utility operators, the various properties 
which constitute the United Light and Rail- 
ways Company have an admirable future. 

The officers of the corporation are: 
Frank T. Hulswit, president; Richard 
Schaddelee, J. F. Porter, Claude Hamil- 
ton, vice-presidents; Benjamin C. Rob- 
inson, secretary and treasurer; C. M. 
Hurd, L. H. Heinke, assistant secretaries 
and assistant treasurers. Executive Com- 
mittee: J. F. Porter, chairman, president, 
Tri-City Railway and Light Company; 
Samuel Insull, president Commonwealth 
Edison Company of Chicago; Edward P. 
Russell, Russell, Brewster & Co.; Richard 
Schaddelee, vice-president; George B. 
Caldwell, vice-president Continental and 
Commercial Trust and Savings Bank of 
Chicago; J. G. White, president J. G. 
White & Co., Inc., of New York; Frank 
T. Hulswit, president. 

The operation of the properties are 
under the direct charge of Mr. Frank T. 
Hulswit, Mr. Richard Schaddelee, and 
Mr. J. F. Porter. These gentlemen are 
well-known public utility men and are 
recognized among the best operators in 
the country. 
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HO made the rose on the rose bush?” 
“God made the red rose tree 
And the lilies fair, in the garden there,” 
The little girl answered me. 


“Who made the thorn on the rose bush?” 
The little girl hung her head 

With a troubled frown and eyes cast down, 
‘‘Well—God made the rose,’’ she said. 


‘“‘Who made the sands at the seaside?” 
“God made the sands of the sea, 

And the waters blue, and the fishes, too,” 
The little girl answered me. 


‘“‘Who made the dudes at the seaside?” 
. The little girl raised her head 

With the faintest smile on her face the while: 
““Well—God made the sands,” she said. 


—“Songs of Cy Warman.” 
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GREAT liner was rushing 
toward port at express 
train speed. A thousand 
passengers were aboard. 
Freight to the value of 
a million dollars was in 
her hold. She herself 
represented an invest- 
ment of other millions. 
On board every device that could give 
speed, comfort, safety, was installed, and 
on the coast she approached a wise govern- 
ment had expended still other millions of 
dollars in lighthouses to guide the naviga- 
tor by night and keep the ship from the 
shoals. And yet, when the ship, a hundred 
miles off shore, ran into one of those dense 
fogs which are common ori all coasts, all 
the millions expended on lighthouses and 
fog horns, all the millions expended on her 
equipment, became useless for her guid- 
ance, except in one particular. 

The mariner’s compass, guide to sailors 
since the dark ages, could not warn her 
of her approach to dangerous shoal or 
hidden reef. With the wireless the pas- 
sengers could receive the news of the day 
and‘ the latest quotations of the stock 
market, but they could get no news from 
it of the ship’s position in the blinding fog 
through which the requirements of the 
schedule sent them hurtling. So far as 
lighthouses were concerned, the fog put 
the coast back in the dark ages. Yet one 
resource of modern invention remained, 
and its presence justified the confidence 
with which the men on the bridge drove 
her on. The course had been set before 
the fog came down, and in the pilot house 
the navigator ‘stood-often“with bent head, 





listening. His attitude was like that of 
the figures in Millet’s painting, a prayerful, 
reverent listening. And well he might 
listen, for on every reef and lightship of 
the coast he was approaching was sounding 
a tocsin of warning and a chime of welcome 
and good cheer in one. In shrill tones, 
from each reef and lightship the angelus 
of the high seas was ringing the submarine 
signal bell, which in spite of storm, fog, 
darkness, gives ships warning of the reef 
and welcome to the channel. 

For this is the latest device perfected 
for the safety of ships at sea, the most 
efficient and extraordinary that the inge- 
nuity of man has yet brought forth. With 
it installed in the darkest night and the 
densest fog the navigator can proceed in 
perfect confidence in the safety of the 
lives and millions in property entrusted to 
his care. The bell rings twenty feet be- 
neath the tide. The sea itself carries the 
sound without possibility of interruption 
in all directions, and the listening pilot 
picks it up with .a telephonic receiver 
through the skin of the ship, while she 
proceeds at full speed. It is one more 
marvel in acoustics which the telephone 
has made possible, the final device in safety 
which the ocean traveler is learning to 
demand on the ships which he patronizes, 
as he has learned to demand the wireless 
telegraph, the water-tight bulkhead and 
other equipment for safety and service. 
Within the few years since this device 
has been adopted it has, at a relatively 
small cost, saved -millions in property, 
uncounted thousands in time, and has 
made the lives of thousands of passengers 
immeasurably safer. 
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The theory is simple, but how to make 
the apparatus practical? Here, indeed, 
is a study for an inventor, a very pretty 
conundrtim in the finer points of applied 
electricity. ; 

The problem is to devise apparatus 
which will produce a sound under water 
that will carry for several miles and means 
by which the sound can be heard on a 
moving ship. 

Owing to the fact that the sound must 
be produced by the delivery of energy at 
a single point, and diffuses itself uniformly 
in all directions, the amount delivered at 
any distant point is extremely small. It 
is, therefore, necessary to have a signal 
that is distinctive, i. e., not readily con- 
fused with other sounds on a moving 
ship. 

These other sounds, which may be 
termed “foreign noises,” are due to the 
rush of water by the ship and to the vi- 
bration of the machinery and of the ship 
itself, and are low in pitch. The signal, 
therefore, should be of high pitch, and 
after extensive experiments it has been 
demonstrated that sounds of about a 
thousand vibrations per second are most 
easily distinguished, and most readily 
attract the attention. The bells in use, 
therefore, are approximately of this pitch. 

In developing receiving apparatus the 
problem is to pick up the sound which 
comes to the side of the ship and transmit 
it to the navigator in the most efficient 
and convenient manner. 

The only efficient method of transmitting 
the sound from the side of the ship to the 
navigator is by electricity. Experiments 
have proved that the loss in transmission 
when using a rod or wire, or a pipe filled 
with air or water is so great as to make 
these methods entirely impracticable. Con- 
sequently an electrical transmitter or 
microphone is used. 

The real problem, therefore, is how to 
bring the sound from the outside water to 
the microphone. 

The idea that naturally suggests itself 
is to cut a hole in the skin of the ship so 
that there will be a clear path for the 
sound to the microphone. Cutting a hole 
is plainly undesirable, and experience has 
shown that it is unnecessary. The loss 
of sound coming through the skin is insig- 
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nificant. This fact often comes as a sur- 
prise to a person learning it for the first 
time, but it is readily explained. Owing 
to the great density of water, vibrations 
once set up in it are very powerful. The 
skin of a ship is a mere shell, and the vibra- 
tions coming in Gofitact with it force it 
to move with them and to att as a dia- 
phragm. (Norte: It should be under- 
stood that scientifically the side of the 
ship does not move éxactly as a true dia- 
phragm, but for all practical purposes, its 
action may be considered that of a dia- 
phragm.) 

To give the vibrations of the skin to the — 
microphone, the obvious thing isto place 
the microphone directly against the skin. 
With the ship stopped, this’ works excel- 
lently, but as soon as she moves, the 
noises of the water running past, of the 
machinery, and of the ship itself make stich 
a roar that the bell tone is drowned out. 
Vibrations set up in any one placé in a 
ship are communicated along the skin to 
every part of it, and thus we find that the 
skin is an enormous conductor through 


_which vibrations are running in every 


direction. All microphones are sensitive 
to vibrations in every plane, and, there- 
fore, a microphone attached to the skin 
picks up all the vibrations running along 
the skin as well as those of the bell tone 
which run across it. .(It must be remem- 
bered that although the great percentage 
of foreign noises runs along the skin, there 
is undoubtedly a small amount that runs 
across it.) 

An idea which at once suggests itself 
is to tune out the foreign noises by mount- 
ing the button of the microphone on a 
tuned body like a reed, tuning fork or 
ring. If a reed is mounted on a table 
and sounds of various pitches are made 
in the room, the reed will respond only 
to those of its own pitch. \ eak as are 
the taps given by the vibraticns of the 
air compared to the rigidity of the reed, 
they are sufficient, if delivered at the 
proper interval, to set it swinging just 
as one may set a pendulum swinging by 
a succession of light taps. given. at..the 
proper time. Vibrations of another pitch, 
though they may be far more powerful 
than those which actuate the reed, are 
still weak compared to the rigidity of the 
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reed, and not being delivered at the proper 
interval, produce no effect. 

It would seem, therefore, that if a reed 
of the proper pitch with a microphone 
button mounted on it were placed in con- 
tact with the side of the ship, it would 
respond only to the vibrations of the bell 
tone. This, however, is a false analogy. 
In the former case the sound vibrations 
come to the reed through the air, where 
in the latter case they come through the 
ship on which the reed is mounted. The 
reed must. move with the body on which 
it is mounted, and a button mounted on 
the reed will consequently feel all the 
vibrations in the skin of the ship. 

It is obvious, therefore, that a reed or 
other tuned body will not reduce the for- 
eign noises. 

It would appear, however, that even if 
the foreign noise’ are not reduced, the bell 
tone will be greatly increased by the 
swinging of the reed, so that the propor- 
tion of bell tone to the foreign noises will 
become much greater. This would be 
so were it not for two factors, first, the 
peculiarity of the carbon button; and 
second, the short duration of the vibra- 
tions of the bell. 

A carbon button has only a limited 
capacity for transmitting sound. It has 
nothing like the range of the human ear, 
which can detect very faint sounds, and 
can also hear very loud sounds before 
being deafened. A carbon button, on the 
other hand, is extremely sensitive to minute 
vibrations, but soon reaches the limit of 
its capacity. The foreign noises, although 
not generally sufficient to completely 
exhaust the button’s capacity, come very 
near to it, and cause such a roar in the 
receiver that unless the sound of the bell 
is very powerful, it cannot be distin- 
guished. As we have already pointed out, 
the taps delivered by the vibrations of 
the bell at a distance are very weak. They 
are, moreover, of practically no duration 
whatever, for even at a comparatively 
short distance the sound of the bell is 
hardly more than an instantaneous im- 
pact. It is impossible, therefore, to build 
up the bell tone by means of a tuned body 
so that it can be readily distinguished 
from the foreign noises which are rela- 
tively very powerful. 
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Another objection to the use of a tuned 
body in contact with the ship is that it 
gives false signals. When vibrated it 
will give the tone of the bell, and any sud- 
den shock or jar will set it vibrating. A 
person listening at the receiver, therefore, 
will constantly believe he hears a bell, 
although no bell is near. 

It is apparent that an apparatus of 
value must reduce the foreign noises with- 
out reducing the bell tone. 

Any attempt to accomplish this result 
by interposing between the skin of the 
ship and the microphone such a substance 
as felt or rubber merely results in deaden- 
ing all vibrations which come to the 
microphone. The sound of the bell is 
diminished in the same proportion as the 
foreign noises. 

An examination of the way in which 
vibrations act suggests a method of reduc- 
ing the foreign noises without perceptibly 
diminishing the sound of the bell. Vi- 
brations tend to follow the direction in 
which they are traveling, and if forced to 
change their direction, lose in intensity. 
We have seen that the foreign noises for 
the most part are vibrations running along 
the skin, and that the vibrations due to 
the bell travel across the skin. If, there- 
fore, a rod or wire is stretched at right 
angles from the skin to the microphone, 
the vibrations due to the bell tone will 
have to bend less than those of the foreign 
noises, and will consequently pass along 
the rod or wire with less loss of intensity. 
It has been found, however, that even 
with this diminution of the foreign noises, 
they still overpower the bell tone. 

To sum up, a mechanical contact be- 
tween the skin of the ship and the mi- 
crophone is impracticable because the 
foreign noises drown out the bell tone. 

It is impossible to build up the bell 
tone sufficiently by tuning to make the 
results satisfactory, and it is also impos- 
sible to reduce the foreign noises by 
tuning. 

It is impossible also to secure good 
results by the use of an insulating mate- 
rial or by the use of a rod or wire connect- 
ing the skin and the microphone. 

There being no mechanical means 
which give the desired result, we are forced 
to use either a gas or a liquid as a medium 
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for transmitting the sound from the skin 
of the ship to the microphone. 

It is at once apparent that by the use 
of either a gas or a liquid we can get rid 
of a large part of the foreign noises. These 
are, as we have seen, in the main running 
along the skin, and the gas or liquid not 
having any fixed contact with the skin, 
is not affected by them. Both a gas and 
a liquid, however, have direct contact 
with the skin, and will receive any vibra- 
tion running across it which is, as we 
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substances, but for all practical purposes 
it may be said that the greater the differ- 
ence in density between the two substances, 
the greater the amount of reflection that 
will take place. Reflection takes place 
equally, whether the vibrations are passing 
from a lighter into a heavier substance, 
or from a heavier into a lighter. 
Applying this to the case before us, we 
have sound vibrations traveling in water, 
a dense medium striking the skin of the 
ship, which acts as a diaphragm, and_re- 


“IF THEY ONLY HAD A SUBMARINE BELL” 
Painting, done by members of crew of Boston Light Ship 


haveYseen, the direction which the bell 
tone travels. 

It remains, therefore, to consider which 
of these two mediums is the better for our 
purpose. This involves an examination 
of the action of vibrations in passing from 
one medium to another. 

Sound ‘vibrations in a uniform medium 
travelin straight lines, and on encounter- 
ing a Giffetent substance from the one i in 
which they dre traveling, reflection takes 
place. The amount of reflection- depends 
upon-the elasticity and density of the two 


sponding to the vibrations of the water, 
transmits them to the medium inside. 
If this medium is a gas, as for example air, 
a great amount of reflection takes place, 
for air is only about one-eight-hundredth 
as dense as water. The loss in energy due 
to reflection is tremendous, and almcst 
complete reflection takes place. As we 
have already pointed out, the amount of 
energy delivered to any point at a distance . 
from the bell is extremely small, and if 
substantially all of this is lost between the 
skin of the ship and the microphone, we 
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have not enough left for practical results. 

If, on the other hand, we use water to 
transmit the vibrations from the side of 
the ship to the microphone, we have sub- 
stantially a uniform medium from the bell 
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any means for removing the foreign noises 
which involves a loss of energy. With 
water, on the other hand, this is possible, 
for there is a far greater margin to work 
with and it is therefore the practice to 
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to the microphone, and consequently the 
sound is transmitted with practically no 
loss of energy. The foreign noises even 
with air or water are still disturbing. Owing 
to the great loss of energy due to the use 
of air as a medium, it is impossible to use 


use a tuned diaphragm on the microphone, 
which somewhat reduces the amount of 
effective energy, but which reduces the 
foreign noises to a far greater extent. 
Water, therefore, is in every way superior 
to air or any other form of gas. Water 
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or some similar liquid is, in fact, the only 
medium by which practical results can 
be obtained. 

The use of water as a medium to trans- 
mit the sound from the skin of the ship 
to the microphone necessitates building 
a tank inside the ship, one side of the tank 
being formed by the skin. As in addition 
to receiving the signal it is also desirable 
to determine the direction from which 
it comes, it has in practice been found 
desirable to install the apparatus in the 
following manner: 

On each side of the ship near the bow 
and well below the water line is a srrall 
cast-iron tank filled with water, in which 
hang two microphones. The distance of 
the tank from the stem is twenty feet or 
more, according to the shape and size of 
the ship. Each microphone is electrically 
connected with an indicator box in the 
pilot-house or chart-room. The bell 
sound) coming through the water, passes 
through the skin of the ship, enters the 
water in the tank, and is picked up by the 
microphones, which, in turn, transmit it 
to the indicator box. Switches in the 
indicator box enable the observer to listen 
alternately to the sound picked up by the 
port and starboard microphones, and to 
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determine by the loudness of the tone on 
which side the bell is ringing. In order 
to get the exact direction from which the 
sound is coming, the ship is swung toward 
the side on which the sound is louder, and, 
when it is equally loud on both sides, the 
ship is pointing directly at the bell. 

Thus the modern ship goes forth upon 
her journey equipped: with a marvellous 
electrical intelligence. Through the wire- 
less telegraph she talks with sister shpis 
and with the shore the world around. 
Through the compass she knows the 
north. With the searchlight she has a 
cyclopean. eye in the darkest night. And, 
most marvellous device of all, below the 
water line are her ears, that listen to the 
voices of rock and shoal on whatever coast 
she approaches. With the perfect use of 
this device, no ship need be wrecked on 
any reef in the densest fog or the darkest 
night. And the invention is well on its 
way toward the final step of equipping 
every ship with a submarine voice. That 
accomplished, with each ship shouting its 
own name beneath the wave, and each 
equipped to hear the name shouted, the 
greatest and last fog risk of ships at sea, 
that of collision, will have been finally 
overcome. 
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HEN our book department col- 
lected from leading English pa- 
pers their reviews on “The Minor 


Chord,” there was a feeling that 
right in our midst was the making of a 


“best seller.” ‘The Minor Chord’ is 
modest in its pretensions. It is one 
of those simple, direct stories like 


“Marie Claire,” which so aroused the 
enthusiasm and attention of French critics 
and the novel-reading public. Like Mad- 
ame Audoux’s book, it is strong in .its 
simplicity — simplicity that suggests the 
strength of such paintings as Millet’s 
“Angelus.” - In words and scenes recalling 
the days of the early seventies, the “Minor 
Chord” tells the story of an American 
girl. As one English critic has enthusi- 
astically remarked, ‘The domestic affec- 
tions are entwined on every page.” 

“The ‘Minor Chord’ strikes us,” says 
one reviewer, “as having an air of simple 
reality about it which suggests on the part 
of the author either a close study of actual 
life or a faculty not unworthy of Defoe.” 

The Chicago Record-Herald says: ‘“The 
absolute frankness in dealing with the de- 
tails of a rural neighborhood and the pov- 
erty and insolence in such a district, the 
kindly entertainment and especially the 
bravest and grandest type of motherhood is 
almost equal to Miss Mary E. Wilkins.” 

“The Minor Chord” is a novel of morals 
and ideals, yet without pedantic philoso- 


phizing—just a simple story that deals with 


the people you have met, and shows how 
every personality is more or less interest- 
ing—how ideals, emotions, passions and 
purposes are, after all, the common herit- 
age of humankind. 


It reminds one of the bloom of the 
petunia, the striped leaves of the old- 
fashioned ‘“‘ribbon grass,’ the delicate, 
pendant petals of the fuchsias and the 
snowy, odorous bloom of the tuberose—not 
the trite scent of the lavender, for it 
has the aroma of a more recent date. 

Few people in middle life realize that 
the early ’70’s is a long time ago. Those 
who talk of the ’70’s can no longer hide 
the little tracery of wrinkles around the 
eyes, and they find about them younger 
people who look on them with wonder- 
ment, and evidently want to ask, ‘Why, 
did you live so long ago?” There is just 
that peculiar interest in the book that 
holds the person of middle life and later 
years, although the struggles and love af- 
fairs of the fascinating young heroine make 
it of special appeal to the younger folk. 

“The Minor Chord” comes to the reader 
a triumph of modern binding and typog- 
raphy. It is in garnet and gold, with the 
author’s photograph gn the cover—a some- 
what striking departure in book publishing. 
There is a colored frontispiece, and the 
book is liberally illustrated by Leslie L. 
Benson, whose work is already well 
known to readers of the Nationa, It 
is now an open secret that “The Minor 
Chord” is a first novel, and no pains or 
expense have been spared upon this initial 
effort of the Editor in the field of fiction. 


* * * 


N° single play has had a more extended 
run in modern years than “The Man 
from Home” by William Hodge, and even 
this season, upon its return engagement 
in Boston, it seemed to have lost none of 
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its charm. Daniel Voorhees Pike in the 
person of William Hodge seemed like an 
old friend. The audience laughed in the 
same old way at his humor, and the strains 
of “Sweet Genevieve” seemed as sweet as 
ever. The company opened at the new 
Plymouth Theater, under the guiding hand 
of Manager Fred Wright, with a few 
changes in the cast, notably that of Miss 
Gertrude Hitz, who took the part of Ethel 
Granger-Simpson. She hasall the vivacious- 
ness and piquancy of the American girl 
temporarily bewitched by the lure of a 
foreign title, but who finds herself in one 
supreme moment, declaring herself “all 
American today.” The audience seemed to 
like this old-fashioned story told all over 
again, and were won by Mr. Hodge’s mas- 
terly interpretation of ‘The Man from 
Home,” with his peculiar Hoosier drawl 
and that homely picturesqueness which 
the plain people love either in actor or in 
statesman. It was the same in Lincoln’s 
day, it is the same today and will be the 
same as long as there is the American 
nation to love and honor. 


* * * 


Se THE little editorial workshop on the 
second floor back, where I can see 
through the open casement the emerald 
glint and glitter of the maple leaves, wooed 
by the sunset sea-breeze, I am dipping 
into an attractive and substantial volume 
of poems entitled “Bell and Wing.” It 
came from the G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
and includes the poems of Frederick Fan- 
ning Ayer. 

Lawyer, business man, agent of the vast 
properties of the J. C. Ayer estate; donor 
of the handsome Ayer Memorial Library 
to the town; director of large mills, rail- 
roads, associations; a gentleman of im- 
mense business responsibilities—it seems 
impossible that Frederick Fanning Ayer 
could have found time and inspiration to 
give to the world this book of poems, 
daintily bound, beautifully printed, and 
requiring more than twelve hundred pages 
octavo, in the best style of modern typog- 
raphy. 

What a range of thought and observa- 
tion this phalanx of collected poems reveals 
even to me as I gather here and there a 
couplet of original philosophy; of quiet, 
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biting satire; of strongly individual yet 
ingenious word-painting and word-build- 
ing; of sympathy which is beautiful in 
nature and lovable in humanity. 

Here and there I gather a gem to re- 
member, as when the betrothed girl tells 
of her fervent wooing: 

“Never once was the silence broken 
Save by one flute-lark o’er head, 
As we listened I thought he said: 
‘Oh, mi for the world when such are 
we = ” 


Or when the author cries to his fellows: 


“‘Here’s to luck, 
Which is power to endure, 
Which is pluck 
To be true and kind and strong and pure.” 
Or again, where he pictures in “Success 
at a Brush,” the impatience of the fervent 
brother as he nervously awaits the signal 
and then the start, when 
‘We are off like a school of porpoise in a 
river."’ ‘Steady, boy, the quarter’s past.” 
And the winning rush! 
“Of such Titan strength 
As hurled you past the post a length.” 
Elsewhere flames out the poet’s love of 
the horse in “Jockey-Day,” told by the 
rider who lost his master’s race to save a 
little child from being crushed, and who 
came in third, broken-hearted and afraid 
of his master’s ire and to learn 
“God! boy, come closer,—so— 
Did you not know, 
Did you not know the child was mine?’’ 
Then a minor note comes into his sing- 
ing, and apropos to a Latin inscription 
on an ancient English tomb, ‘“The Inn of 
a Traveler on His Way to Jerusalem” in 
fancy the author makes his farewell to 
life. Simply and humbly he says: 
‘There, so, make low the light 
To gather me to bed, 
Now all has been done and said 
Of wrong or right, 
Which was my best, I’m sure it was my best, 
So leave me here for a little rest, 
Since I must say good-night.”’ 
A dainty-tripping meter in ‘Endless- 
ness”’ begins: 
“Come to see the river, 
Little girl, 
Half-a-quiver, 
All awhirl; 


What a way 
It takes to play 
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To be clever, 
Comes and goes, 
As the snows, 
Yet the end of it is never.” 

“Life is short’”—the refrain comes again 
and again into his singing, but not to 
lessen his courage or to dim the apprecia- 
tion of the beauty and charm of woman, 
or the glories of earth and sea and sky. 
All the more’ should men seek love, act 
love, offer love to man and beast, but 
most of all to the “‘soul-fair” maiden whose 




















FREDERICK FANNING AYER 
Business man and philanthropist, author of “Bell 
and Wing,” one of the season’s most successful books 
of verse 

mortal love is a foretaste of paradise. I 
have wondered sometimes at an expression, 
at meters seldom used by other devotees of 
poesy, but it all comes to me now that the 
old viking and Norseman or bard must 
have had much of this influence and have 
imbued Mr. Ayer and others of today 
with their love of recondite allusions and 
unwonted self-coined words. 

Certainly they are nearly always forci- 
ble, suggestive, fitting into place like bits 
of mosaic glass that break the monotony 
of the gayer yet common hues; and count- 
less bits of simple philosophy bring one 
sharply up against ideas, seldom irreverent, 
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although not strictly orthodox. Mr. Ayer 
may be congratulated on having added to 
American poetry a volume which will 
excite the interest and admiration of 
American readers. 


* * * 


HADESKA’S remarkable voice and 

musical gifts were not developed 
until a serious illness terminated in a com- 
plete loss of sight. While fighting val- 
iantly against depression, she was wont 
to sing, in a thoroughly childlike way, not 
intended for others to hear. But trained 
ears were quick to detect the magic and 
charm of her natural voice. 

Surely if one could sing so spontaneously 
under a cloud of darkness, there was 
something still in store for the young prima 
donna, and most fortunately she became a 
pupil of one of the most sensitive and 
consummate masters of artistic singing 
this country ever produced—the late Wil- 
helm Heinrich, a man of faultless method 
and an interpreter recognized by the 
ablest artists and critics of both hemis- 
pheres. 

Regular lessons were begun in Boston 
with surprising results, and later master 
and pupil spent days and weeks together 
at. Rhadeska’s summer home, working 
with the energy and singleness of purpcse 
so characteristic of the Germans. Though, 
as she says, she sometimes dreaded the 
lesson days for their severity, she never- 
theless bravely continued her practice 
with a zest quite unaccountable. They 
worked in a large music room with win- 
dows opening under a bower of woodbine, 
and the usual half-hour lesson was often 
spun out to a full half day. 

Rhadeska withstood this prolonged and 
strenuous application, and gained, besides 
correct habits of singing, a wide knowledge 
of the standard classical vocal literature, 
for without such persistent and patient 
labor, amounting almost to drudgery, in a 
singer’s plastic and impressionable youth, 
no. great things are to be done in art— 
so:-says' Rhadeska—and all successful 
artists recognize this truth. Rhadeska 
seems wholesomely related to the real ° 
world, and would be as vitally interested 
in the making of a magazine from cover 
to cover as in the staging of an opera, or 
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the development of the whole tone scale 
in modern French music. If she recog- 
nizes some topics as heavy, she finds 
nothing dull that is of real importance, and 
she asks for a general survey of the world 
every day. through the newspapers. 

Unbiased by prejudice, no amount of 
prestige or fame can alter her opinion or 
influence her sense of the intrinsic value 
of any musical perforrnance. Having 
heard about everything, and remembering 
everything that she hears, she has culti- 
‘vated what a critic most needs—a sense of 
values. The best critics of the pianist or 
the violinist she finds often at sea in criti- 
cism of the vocal artist; as if good singing 
were more elusive and generally less 
understood. No doubt with the increasing 
interest in grand opera in this country, 
the art of singing will not only gain. in 
popularity, but popular appreciation of 
the requirements of good singing will also 
develop. * 

“When Wagner wrote certain parts of 
his operas which only heavy, coarse voices 
could adequately interpret,’’ observes 
Rhadeska, “he well knew that there was 
plenty -of.raw material to which he could 
assign them. A highly-trained voice would 
be thrown away in such parts. By 
purely physical or muscular effort the sing- 
ing voice can easily be outdone.” But 
whatever Rhadeska does she will not 
sacrifice melody and art to win by purely 
physical effort and capacity. 


* * * 


RACTICAL times are these, and the 

vocations open to women are increas- 
ing every year. Miss Bonnie Burnham 
of Pensacola, Florida, has proven what a 
girl can do when she sets about it. In 
school she had a liking for newspaper 
work, and became a society reporter. 
The salary of a society writer, however, 
did not seem to her commensurate with 
the work accomplished, and she joined 
the revenue-producing force of advertising 
writers. First she tried her hand at live 
“copy” for the various local merchants, 
and when the new San Carlos Hotel was 
planned for Pensacola, the work of 
exploiting it fell to Miss Burnham. As 
a student of advertising she has taken a 
thorough course on the practical side. She 
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knows how to get an advertisement, how 
to write it, and how to keep it, and how 
to do business from the first suggestion to . 
the collection of the bill. She believes 
that the editorial work that helps to make 
a newspaper prosperous and popular is 
the overture for more advertising, which 
means more business in the counting 
room. Miss Burnham’s work has been 
one of the features on the Pensacola 
Journal, which is one of the best known 
papers in the South. Its publisher, Mr. 
Frank L. Mayes, is an enterprising young 





MISS BONNIE BURNHAM 
A Florida girl who has become an advertisement writer 
and publicity specialist of renown 


man who found in Pensacola, his adopted 
home, what he believes to be the best 
town on earth. He has grown up with 
the city, and he has led the procession in 
development, aided by the enterprise, 
snap and vigor of his staff. He is also 
an advertising enthusiast. The local 
advertising merchant in all cities, large 
and small, is realizing that the same 
general methods of advértising and ex- 
ploitation that have created the large 
department stores in the great cities can 
be effectively used in the smaller towns. 
As the “Pensacola Journal’? proves, who 
would know better how to handle .a 
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department store advertising campaign, 
with its subtle appeal to womankind, 
than a bright, energetic girl who can ex- 
press herself in type? Few young women 
have been more successful in all around 
newspaper and advertising work than 
Miss Burnham. 


* * * 


OME of the old circulars of Hiram 
Ricker & Sons, the makers of the famous 
Poland water, contain interesting stories 
of the early campaign which established 





ELIZABETH FRY PAGE 


the widely known curative powers of 
Poland water. Over the hill at one time, 
Hiram Ricker and his son, E. P. Ricker, 
hauled ten barrels of water up and down 
the hilly roads. Shipping water by rail was 
unknown in those days, and the barrels 
were not so well made as now. Those ten 
barrels lay for four months on the wharf 
at Portland before they set out on their 
trip around the Horn in 1865. The 
water finally arrived at San Francisco. 
At that time a lady, who had once lived 
in Maine and had later gone overland to 
California, was taken very ill; physi- 
cians had given her up. Two of the bar- 
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rels which had been four months unopened 
were transported to the town where this 
lady was living. When the casks were 
opened it was found that no trace of 
sediment or ropiness existed: the water 
was as pure as when started from the 
spring. 

The lady was given the water to drink, 
and despite the forebodings of the doc- 
tors began to improve; soon she had 
sufficiently recovered to set out for her 
old home in Maine, and carried with 
her the three remaining gallons of Poland 
water to use on her journey. That was 
forty-four years ago, and today at the 
age of eighty-eight the lady is well and 
hearty, and able to tell the story of her 
journey overland with Poland water as 
her only tonic and medicine. 

Since then the water has been sent on 
long voyages to the most distant ports 
of the world, remaining as pure as crys- 
tal, never losing its pristine freshness and 
purity. 

* * * 


b Genser is always a winsomeness atout 

a bit of biography when written by 
a devoted admirer. Now and then super- 
latives creep in, but it all seems human 
and fascinating. We never seem to know 
enough about people whom we esteem, 
and their personality grows more illumi- 
nating through the haze of the past as the 
years come and go. 

The appreciative biography of Edward 
MacDowell, written by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Fry Page, is without a peer in this line 
of literature, and appeals especially to 
MacDowell admirers. The story, told so 
tenderly, sweetly and appropriately, con- 
cerns a man who was recognized as Amer- 
ica’s greatest composer. Reading through 
Mrs. Page’s book, one can almost feel the 
beauty and rhythm of the “Wild Rose,” 
feel the tingle of inspiration associated with 
MacDowell’s life, and live with him those 
days at Peterboro where musical festivals 
are still continued as a fitting monument 
to his genius. 

Mrs. Page has done other literary work, 
but in this little biographical gem she 
seems to have surpassed all previous 
efforts. That the years will only enhance 


‘and glorify the genius of MacDowell is 
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prophesied in Mrs. Page’s sketch, which 
finds a responsive appreciation among 
musicians, especially those who love and 
revere the name of Edward MacDowell. 
Since the publication of the book Mrs. 
Page has been made the Poet Laureate of 
the Tennessee Daughters of the American 
Revolution. Mrs. Page’s poetical inter- 
pretations of the MacDowell music form 
a unique feature of her 
book, and her apprecia- 
tion of music is mani- 
fested in her poems, 
which are favorites with 
Southern musical compo- 
sers. Various schools of 
drama and expression 
have also selected her 
verse for study. Mrs. Page 
is now at work on a juve- 
nile book. The editor has 
been so fortunate as to ob- 
tain a poem which Mrs. 
Page wrote especially for 
the NATIONAL, to be sched- 
uled in the forthcoming 
November issue. 


* * *” 


ON the memorable day 
in the spring of 1910 
when President Taft 
visited Albany to offer 
Governor Hughes a seat 
in the Supreme Court, a 
number of newspaper men 
had gathered together 
and were talking over the 
events of the day. One 
young man, who seemed 
as familiar with national 
affairs as the Washington 
correspondents, was en- 
gaged in conversation. He 
hailed from Plattsburgh on Lake Cham- 
plain, and his name was Howard D. 
Hadley. Since then he has been doing big 
things in a very matter-of-fact manner. 
He evolved the idea of a modern stone 
highway from Quebec in Canada to 
Miami, Florida, a run of 2,500 miles, last 
November. He formed the ‘“Quebec- 
Miami International Highway Association” 
at Richmond, Virginia, and was unani- 
mously elected president. The: road is 
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being built and will be done in 1914, just 
in time to celebrate the one hundredth 
anniversary of the Battle of Plattsburgh, 
the last naval battle ever fought between 
English-speaking peoples. 

Mr. Hadley is a good roads enthusiast 
and is deeply interested in world-wide 
peace. “Let us stop spending so much 
money on armies, battleships and powder,” 





THE LATE EDWARD MacDOWELL 
One of America’s greatest composers 


he says, “and spend it on good roads 
instead.” 

He is scheduled to make two important 
addresses this fall, one at New London, 
Connecticut, before the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Convention, and the other 
before the National Good Roads Congress 
in Atlantic City September 30 to October 
5. It is certain that what he will say will 
set people thinking. 

Mr. Hadley proposes to get the seventh 
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annual convention of the Atlantic Deeper 
Waterways Association in 1914 for his 
home city of Plattsburgh-on-Lake Cham- 
plain, and he also proposes to. get the 
Fourth Annual Good Roads Congress to 
meet in Plattsburgh in 1914. The Cham- 
plain Canal, connecting the Hudson River 
with Lake Champlain, will then be done 
and yachts drawing eleven feet of water, 
three hundred feet long and forty feet 
beam, can go through from New York 
City to Plattsburgh. The Quebec-Miami 
international high- 
way, another of Mr. 
Hadley’s pet projects, 
will thenbe completed, 
and one can drive over 
a fine stone road from 
Miami ‘to Quebec via 
Plattsburgh. Mr. 
Hadley is not losing a 
moment in his endeav- 
ors to secure both con- 
ventions for his native 
city. Hehas resigned 
from the United States 
customs service and 
proposes to put in 
about two years’ work 
in behalf of certain 
projects in which he 
is deeply interested, 
among them the com- 
pletion before 1914 of 
Quebec- Miami inter- 
national highway; the 
development ofa 
Hudson-Champlain 
waterway between 
New York City and 
Montreal; the cele- 
bration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of peace among 
English-speaking peoples; the development 
of the apple-growing pcssibilities of the 
Champlain valley; the cultivating of friend- 
ly relations and increased trade, and freer 
trade relations between the Dominion of 
Canada and the United States, and the 
Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway. 

Surely this looks like an arduous 
programme for Mr. Hadley, but he is 
one of the men who “gets there,” and 
when he starts out to do things he does 
them. 





HOWARD D. HADLEY 
From Plattsburgh, on Lake Champlain, promi- 
nent in the movement for good roads and inland 
waterways 
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NCIDENTS occur now and then to 

confirm the belief that THE NATIONAL 
is pretty widely known and read. A 
little missive post-marked from far-off 
Idaho reached the office the other day, 
though it bore only the faint pencil mark 
“Nat. Mag.” And if this shows that THE 
NATIONAL is known beyond the confines 
of its own district, it also reveals the keen 
intelligence of the postal clerks. It 
seems inconceivable that an unassuming 
little folder marked “Nat. Mag’ should 
come all the way from 
Idaho without some 
interrogation, or with- 
out being stamped. 
with the familiar “‘Re- 
turned for better ad- 
dress.” It indicates 
how closely the coun- 
try is knit together 
through the alert eyes 
of the men who dis- 
tribute the mail in the 
post office and mail 
cars. 

The high efficiency 
of our postal service 
has often been re- 
marked upon by for- 
eign visitors. They 
seem not only to 
know all the intricate 
and labyrinthic rout- 
ings of mail matter, 
but evidently arethor- 
oughly acquainted 
with the periodicals in 
the country and know 
where they are pub- 
lished. We feel like 
extending a greeting 
to the postal clerks for their recognition 
of that abbreviated address, ‘“‘Nat. Mag.” 


* * * 


eae are thousands of people who 
would not think of spending a Sunday 
in Chicago without going to hear Doctor 
F. W. Gunsaulus speak at the Auditorium 
—indeed, it would not seem like Sunday 
to them if they missed his sermon. For 
years Dr. Gunsaulus has been a familiar 
figure at the Auditorium on Sunday, and 
few ministers have a larger and more 
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varied congregation. In all parts of the 
country his friends and admirers are 
found. He does not seem like a parson, 
in the old-fashioned sense cf the word, 
but rather like a counsellor and friend. 
Strong and forceful in his contest for high 
ideals and for practical substantial prog- 
ress and uplift in the world, the influence 
of Dr. Gunsaulus radiates from the Armour 
Institute, with which his strong person- 
ality has been identified for many years. 
To hear him in the pulpit is a rare treat 
indeed, but the next best thing is to hear 
him through the medium of the printed 
page, and it will be especially gratifying 
to readers of the NATIONAL to have some- 
thing from his pen. 

And although his articles which will 
appear from time to time may not possess 
the illumination of his physical presence, 
yet the force, power and vigor of the man 
is found in every expression, whether oral 
or written. He has been personally ac- 
quainted with the prominent men of the 
country for a period extending consider- 
ably over a quarter of a century, and has 
been an active factor in the great forward 
movements of his time. In reading his 
words, we can fancy that we hear his 
ringing voice from the platform as he 
interprets those problems of life which 
everyone must face. 


* * * 


EW American sopranos have a wider 

circle of admirers than May Williams 
Gunther. Following her debut in the 
Twin Cities with the Saint Paul Symphony 
Orchestra she made a success in the north- 
west, first singing in oratorio with Reed 
Miller and other leading artists, having 
no difficulty in at once assuming her 
right as a soprano endowed by nature and 
superior training for a career in music. 
Her entire musical education has been 
under the direction of Belle du Bois Hagen, 
herself a favorite in grand opera before 
undertaking musical instruction. Mme. 
Hagen was also the first and chief teacher 
of Ellison Van Hoose, of the Metropolitan 
and Chicago Grand Opera Companies. 
After extensive work in oratorio and can- 
tatas, Mrs. Gunther made several concert 
tours of the Northwest, everywhere win- 
ning favor. From the first she studied 
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her audiences, and in the end it: was her 
conclusion—and rightfully so—that the 
simpler forms of music were in demand. 
She made a radical departure and added 
to her choice repertcire about eight hun- 
dred songs, selected by twenty-five thou- 
sand people as the songs they loved the 
best. This work of choosing was accom- 
plished by the NationaL MacGazine, in 
one of the greatest contests ever held. 
Although Mrs. Gunther has kept in her 
programs music of a more classical nature, 
yet her great success has been achieved 
by giving the people the songs of their 














DR. F. W. GUNSAULUS 
The famous and beloved Chicago preacher 
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choice—the ‘‘Heart Songs’ of the melodies 
most fitted to express the emotions of the 
people. 

May Williams Gunther is possessed of 
a voice of rare sympathy, admirably 
suited for the wide expression involved 
in her unusual repertoire. She gives the 
great operatic arias and masterpieces of 
musical geniuses in a manner that wins 
favor from the most punctilious critic 
of music, and yet her versatility and charm 
loses nothing in the interpretation of the 
rare old-fashioned melodies, the songs 
our mothers and grandmothers used to 
sing. At once winsome and statuesque, 
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Mrs. Gunther maintains the dignity of 
an artist while rendering the appealing 
song annals of our time. An old-fashioned 
concert by May Williams Gunther is an 
education, an entertainment and an in- 
spiration. 

Under the management of the Briggs 
Musical Bureau of Chicago Mrs. Gunther 
will make her first American tour, and 
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MAY WILLIAMS GUNTHER 
The “Heart Songs” Girl 


her program—first the classical numbers, 
then a group of ‘Heart Songs’—will 
make an ideal everfing’s entertainment 
for many church, club, reunion and bene- 


fit concerts. 
* * * 


FVEN amid her pressing duties as editor 
Miss Elizabeth Jordan of Harper’s 
Bazar has written a play which has 
evoked widespread comment and interest. 
It is entitled “The Lady from Oklahoma,” 
and presents certain vivid scenes of Wash- 
ington and New York life. Miss Jordan 
has long been recognized as one of the most 
prominent women writers of the country, 
and in her editorial work has had a wide 
range of experience. As editor of Harper’s 
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Bazar she has made a most wonderful 
success. 

She is the author of six books, including 
the famous “May Iverson” books, the 
latest of which has just been published by 
Harper & Brothers. 

Miss Jordan’s play was recently pro- 
duced in the West with great success and 
will be put on in New York this autumn. 
In Detroit, where it was given at the Gar- 
rick Theater during the week beginning 
July 15, it “broke all records” in summer 
box office receipts. The theater was packed 
at every performance and hundreds were 
turned away. The characters are clearly 
drawn and the action of the play has the 














MISS ELIZABETH JORDAN 


Editor of Harper's Bazar, and author of ‘“‘The Lady 
from Oklahoma,” a new American play 


snap and vigor characteristic of the young 
state named in the title. The lines sparkle 
with that effervescehce and brightness 
that go to make up a popular play. 
With the proper cast and a production 
commensurate with its requirements, ‘“The 
Lady from Oklahoma” seems certain to 
find favor with New York theater-goers, 
who will be refreshed by its virility, its 
delicious humor, and its dramatic power. 
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Why is the soda cracker to- 
day such a universal food ? 


People ate soda crackers 
in the old days, it is trué 
—but they bought them 
from a barrel or box and 
took them home in a paper 
bag, their crispness and 
flavor all gone. 


Uneeda Biscuit — soda 
crackers better than any 
ever made before— made 
in the greatest bakeries in 
the world—baked to per- 
fection—packed to perfec- 
tion— kept to perfection 
until you take them, oven- 


fresh and crisp, from their protect- 
ing package. Five cents. 
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THE RACE MOTHER 
By WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT 


a certain picture, comparatively ob- 
scure, hanging in the Metropolitan 
Gallery recently, meant to me? 

An aged woman in a cheerless room, 
‘bending over the embers of a low fire. 
In the glow, the weary old face revealed 
a tragic loneliness, and yet it was strangely 
sustained—an inner sustaining. The 
twisted hands held to the fire would have 
fitted exactly about the waist of a little 
child—which was not there. 

At once I called her ““The Race-Mother.” 
She is of every race and every age. She 
has carried her brothers and her sons, 
given them her strength, shielded them 
from bitter winds, and dangerous heats, 
nourished them with her own food, and 
the toil of her hands. Their evils were 
her own deeper shame; their goodness or 
greatness was of her conceiving, her dreams 
first. Her sons have turned to her in 
hunger, her mate in passion, but neither 
as their equal. For that which was noble 
in their sight, and of good report—they 
turned tomen. In the councils of men they 
never asked her voice; they suffered her 
sometimes to listen to their devotions, 
but hers were given fo them. 

They were stronger; they chose what 
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should become the intellectual growth of 
the race. Having no part in this, her 
mind was stunted, according to their 
standards. She had the silences, the bear- 
ing, the services for others, the giving of 
love. She loved her mate sometimes, her 
brothers often, her sons always—and 
served them all. Loving much, she learned 
to love God. Silences, and much loving of 
men, one learns to love God. Silences, 
and services, and much loving of her kind— 
out of these come the spirit which knows 
God. 

So while her men, like children with 
heavy blocks, were passing their intellect- 
ual matters one to the other, she came to 
know that love is giving; that as love 
pours out in service, the Holy Spirit floods 
in; that spaciousness of soul is immortality; 
that out of the spaciousness of soul, great 
sons are born. 

And here and there down the ages, these 
great sons have appeared, veered the race 
right at moments of impending destruction, 
and buoyed it on. 

I ask you to look how every evil, every 
combination of evil, has arisen to tear 
at the flanks of the race—for such is his- 
tory. Yet a few women, and a few men, 
the gifts to the world of great women, 
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THE HOME 


have arisen to save. Do you think that 
war, or money, or evil of any kind, shall 
destroy us mow, in this modern rousing 
hour, with woman at last coming into her 
own—when never yet in the darkest day 
of the world, has allied evil been potent 
enough to vanquish a single great dream 
of a pure woman? 

There isn’t a phase, a moment, of this 


harsh transition-hour, that isn’t majestic — 


with promise. It was a good picture. 
Dear old Race Mother, in every province 
of the soul, she is a step nearer the truth 


than man. The little matters of the intel- 
lect, from which she has been barred for 
centuries, she shall over-ride like a Brun- 
hilde. Even that which men called her 
sins—were from loving. 

Gaunt mother with bended back—she 
has stood between God and the world— 
who knows but an angry God? She has 
been the vessel of the Holy Spirit—she 
is the vessel of the Holy Spirit in the world. 
And when she shall fully know her great- 
ness—then prophets of her bearing shall 
walk the Earth. 





again. 





LITTLE HELPS FOR HOME-MAKERS 


For the Little Helps found suited for use in this department we award six months’ 
subscription to the National Magazine. If you are already a subscriber, your subscrip- 
tion must be paid in full to date in order to take advantage of this offer. 
either extend your own term or send the National toa friend. If your Little Help does not 
appear it ts probably because the same idea has been offered by someone before you. Try 
We do not want cooking recipes unless for a new or uncommon dish. Enclose 
stamped addressed envelope if you wish us to return or acknowledge unavailable offerings. 


You can then 








A STOCKING HELP 
ByE.G. 

Before putting stockings in the wash, 
faster each pair together, then there will be 
no need of matching up later. To darn 
stockings, lay a piece of net beneath the hole 
and see how much easier the work will be. 


Hints on Cooking Eggs 

Use a vessel with straight sides (a quart 
measure will do), because it is easier to keep 
water up to the desired temperature than .n 
a vessel with flaring sides. Have the water 
boiling hot. Drop the eggs in and keep the 
temperature up to boiling, but do not let it 
boil. Let eggs remain in the water eight or 
ten minutes; the whites should be jelly-like, 
not hard, and the yolk should also be cooked, 
but not hard. Cooked in this way, eggs are 
more palatable. 


Baked Apples 

Choose solid red apples and core. Pare off 
a strip of peel around the apple as wide as 
your little finger, say half an inch. When 
baked, the little red caps lift off easily, leav- 
ing apple in good shape for eating. 

To Can Rhubarb 

Choose the variety calied wine plant. Cut 
it in uniform lengths about an inch shorter 
than the depth of a wide-mouthed glass 
can. Sterilize the can and cover, pack in the 
rhubarb, standing upright, then fill with 
cold water up to the brim. See that there are 
no air bubbles and fill to overflowing. Screw 
on lids tightly. 


Potatoes Cooked in Their Jackets 


When pared, much of the best part of the 
potato is lost. Before baking, oil or grease 
well, then the thin outer skin will peel off 
easily, leaving all the substance. 


To Cook Rhubarb 


Steamed rhubarb makes a more palatable 
and attractive dish. Cut rhubarb in inch- 
long pieces, put it into an earthen or glass 
dish—never metal—add no water, but cover 
with sugar used abundantly, and let steam 
till done. 


HOT WATER FOR THE EYES 
By M. A. W. 


Hot water is a great help in many eye 
troubles. Sore, weak and inflamed eyes are 
relieved at once. Dip the end of a towel 
into a dish of hot water and bathe the eyes, 
three or four applications, morning, noon and 
night. 


A Good Stove Lining 


A good stove lining, one that will last two 
years or more, can be made from blue clay. 
Brick clay, or one that does not contain 
much sand, is good, also. Clay found in 
salt water marshes is one of the best for stove 
linings. The clay must be reduced to a 
paste, about like putty. The bed for lining 
should be brushed clean and moistened before 
the clay is applied. Put on with hands, 
smooth with a trowel or thin piece of board. 





